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t>REF ACE 



Wbatbter rektGH to the rescue of sufTeiing humani- 
ty, — tke overthrow of oppression, — the exteoHion of ciiris- 
tianily, — overleaps at! geographical boundaries, ewiius 
across all seas and oceans, scales the highest mountains, 
and embraces mankind. It matters not where the vic- 
tims of arbitrary power are found pining in hopeless ser- 
vitude ; or in what quarter of the globe the trade in 
" slaves and souls of men" is prosecuied ; or who they 
are that worship idols which their own hands havemade; 
or how remote or how local is sysiemaiic iniquity ; or 
how gigantic or formidable is the evil to be overthrown ; 
or how apparently hopeless are the chances of success. 
The faith that overcomes the world is disheartened, ap- 
palled, conquered by nothing that is in the world. It re- 
alizes perpetual victory, though engaged in perpetual 
conflict. Philanthrope and Religion can occupy no 
narrower lidd, in which to exert their powers, than the 
whole earlh ; and regard all castes and races of men with 
equal favor. To ihein there is no high, no low, 
no poor, no white, no black, no foreign, no nal 
all stand upon a dead Icrel. Hence their missio 
make investigations into human misery, that 
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IV PREfACE. 

and prevalence of tyranny, that its yokes and fetters may 
be broken ; and where sin abounds, to cause grace much 
more to abound. It is the spirit of Cain which says, 
" Am I my brother's keeper t" It is the spirit of Jbsus 
which says, '^ Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature" — which hastens to the relief of 
him who has fallen among thieves, regardless of his ori- 
gin, or by what name he is called — which aims to seek 
and to save that which is lost. If it be truCy that he who 
has not this spirit is not of Christ, then it is certain, that 
he who feels no living interest in the redemption of the 
world — who allows prejudice to steel his heart to the cries 
and sufferings of others — who finds in the remoteness of 
those who are in a perishing condition, an excuse for giv- 
ing no countenance to an enterprise which is designed 
and adapted to rescue them from death — whose compas- 
sion and love are hemmed in by geographical limits and 
national distinctions, or kindled or extinguished according 
to the complexion and condition of the sufferers — cannot 
BE A CHRISTIAN. The Same mind is not in him that was 
in the Master whom he professes to serve. If he loves 
not those whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen ? And, in seeing any portion of man- 
kind, he has seen them all ; for God *' hath made of one 
blood all nations of men," and *' in Christ Jesus there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free, male nor female, but all are one." Judging 
by this infallible standard, it follows, that a very large ma- 
jority of those who profess to have put on Christ, in this 
country, are either religious impostors, or wofully self-de- 
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ceived. In either openly justifying or conniving at the 
enslavement of millions of our colored inhabitants — ia 
seeking, on false pretences, the banishment of those who 
are Qomiually free — in treating them as an inferior race, 
and making their complexion the ground of personal ha* 
tred and contempt — in opposing, the immediate abolition 
of slavery, the niost comprehensive system of cruelly and 
wickedness that exists on earth — in reviling, defaming, 
persecuting the advocates of liberty and humanity — they 
have clearly shown, before heaven and the world, that 
THEY ARE NuT CHRISTIANS. They may, and do, tithe 
mint, cummin and rue ;: but they omit the weightier mat- 
ters of the law — judgment, mercy and faith. They are 
the scribes^ pharisees, hypocrites^ of the nineteenth een^ 
tury. 

Such persons wiH not feel any interest in the noble 
eflbrts which are making, by the philanthropists of Eng- 
land, to raise up British India from degradation aoA 
heathenism. They feel none in the great refocmation 
which is going on in this country, for the emancipation of 
nearly three millions of their own countrymen from chains 
and slavery — and how can it be expected that they will 
have any bowels of mercy for the down trodden, perishing 
natives of India. 

Nevertheless, there are in these United States, a large^ 
a'growing multitude, who, in some measure, at least, " k^ 
member them that are in bonds as bound with them,'' and 
are laudably exerting themselves, in all christian labors 
and sacrifices, to abolish all forms of tyranny, in this coun- 
try, throughout the globe, immediately and forever. To all 

I* 
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■ach, this volume is refiqpectfullj dedicated. They will 
hail its publication with gladness and gratitude. The vast 
amount of information contained in its pages — the shock** 
ing and almost incredible revelations which are made, 
respecting the actual condition of the natives of British In- 
dia the eloquent and resistless appeals of Mr. Thompson 
— to the consciences and hearts of the British people — the 
obvious effect which the enfranchisement of the laborers of 
India must have upon the horrid slave system of Ameri- 
ca, hastening its downfall by a sure and summary process^ 
without the shedding of blood, or any violence whatever 
—these will sierve to augment the capital stock of Ameri- 
can philanthropy, and supply American abolitionists with 
new motives to exertion, new arguments in favor of the 
speedy abolition of slavery, new weapons with which to 
contend against the enemies of the rights of man. Mr. 
Thompson is not extravagant, is scarcely enthusiastic,, 
when he says — ** The battle-ground of freedom for the 
world is on the plains of Hindostan." Yea — and the bat- 
tle ground of CHRtsTrANiTY for the world is in the same 
hemisphere. For, once let justice be done to India — let 
her laborers be fairly compensated for their toil — let them 
have a heart-sustaining interest in the products of her soil 
•—Jet the iron grasp of governmental rapacity upon them 
be relaxed — ^let freedom and civilization be permitted, 
yea encouraged, to go hand«in-hand among them, raising 
them up to self-respect, from beastly degradation to their 
proper rank among mankind — giving them new incen- 
tives to labor, and to make their wonderfully productive 
soil bring forth yet more abundantty-^aud the &nal blow 
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to the existence of African slavery, in ail countries, will 
have been struck, and the dawn of universal emancipa- 
tion ushered in, to the joy of the whole earth. Then will 
have ceased the unutterable woes, the nameless horrors 
of the African slave trade — a trade which has not yet 
been even crippled by all the legislation of republican 
America and civilized Europe, though it has been legally 
branded as piracy, and in despite of all the naval vigi- 
lance of the colossal power of Great Britain — a trade 
which can never be abolished, until the cause of it, the 
market, slavery, is first annihilated. Then will have 
been extinguished, in Africa, the flames of her burning 
villages, and ended all her lamentations for her stolen 
children. Then, too, will Christianity have obtained com- 
plete mastery over the powers of Paganism, and over eve- 
ry empire of darkness ; and soon will be heard the an- 
nunciation, not as a matter of prophecy, but of fulfilment 
— ** The kingdoms of this world have become the king- 
doms of our Lord, and of his Christ, and he shall reign 
forever." Every christian heart must respond, ''Even 
80, Lord Jesus ; come quickly !" 

Insignificant as they are, and almost lost, among the 
vast population of the globe, (numerically speaking,) it 
comes within the means, the resources, the ability of the 
people of Great Britain to accomplish this sublime achieve- 
ment. Theirs is the opportunity, as well as the power. 
How tremendous, then, are their responsibilities ! In the 
spirit of conquest, they have subjugated a large portion 
of India, as well as many other parts of the earth. In 
wresting by violence so much of its territory, and making 
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tributary such multitudes of its inhabitants, they have 
made themselves accountable for the misery and oppres- 
sion which prevail in that quarter of the globe. '^ To 
whom much is given" — whether as a free gift, by per* 
mission, or by conquest — ** of them much shaU berequir* 
ed." Will the people of Great Britain awake to a sense 
of their dread accountability ? They must either make 
an utter surrendry of their East India possessions, or faith- 
fully discharge every ebligation which rests upon them, 
arising out of such possessions ; or else expect to be visi- 
ted with judgments and plagues by the Lord Almighty ! 
Thanks be to God, we have cheering evidence that they 
are beginning to see, and fee), and act, as phiJanthro- 
pists and christians on this subject. The reason why they 
have slumbered so long is because they have been kept 
in profound ignorance of the misdeeds of their government 
toward India. To redress her wrongs, all that they need 
is Hght ; and the light is beginning to shine, and every 
abomination shall be made manifest in it — and a glorious 
redemption shall be wrought out speedily ! Of this there 
can scarcely be a doubt ; for the same spirit is awakened 
in behalf of that ili-fated country, that procured the abo- 
lition of West India slavery — the same people are alive 
to the distress of the famished East Indian, that sympar 
thized with the perishing negro, and effected his eman- 
cipation at costly sacrifices. It is only for them to lift up 
their voice in the ear of Parliament, with even much less 
potency than it was uttered in the case of negro slavery, 
and a glorious jubilee will speedily be proclaimed for be- 
nighted and manacled India. 
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The efforts and designs of the '* British India Society," 
of which Mr. Thompson is the accredited representative, 
should excite very special attention in this country, es- 
pecially in the slave-holding states. It aims not only to 
benefit the natives of India, but also the slaves of Ameri* 
ca, by putting a^ end to the cotton trade between Great 
Britain and the United States. Why should it not suc- 
ceed ? It cannot be possible that the British Parliament 
will hesitate to act, promptly and effectually, in view of 
the immense advantages to be gained by a compliance 
with the demands of British philanthropy. For nothing 
can be clearer, than that ** political justice to India, is 
commercial justice to England ;" that *' the prosperity of 
India and the prosperity of England are one and indivis- 
ible ;'' that " the day that witnesses India well governed, 
her people happy, her agriculturists well employed, the 
fruits of her soil reaped, her vast resources developed, that 
day beholds England on the proudest summit of her 
greatness as a manufacturing and commercial nation." 
These facts cannot fail deeply to impress the British mind. 
If England can raise her own cotton in India at the paltry 
rate of a penny a pound, what inducement can she have 
to obtain her supply of a rival nation, at a rate six or eight 
times higher? It is stated that East India free labor 
costs 3d. a day — African slave labor 2s. ; that upwards 
of 800,000 bales of cotton are exported from this country 
annually to England ; and that the cotton trade of the Uni- 
ted States with England amounts to the enormous sum 
of forty millions of dollars annually. Let that market 
be closed to this slave-holding republic, and its slave-sys- 



(em irtust inevitably perish from stmnratioD ! It is ^ifen 
DOW, with all the patronage which Europe extends to it, 
going down to irretrievable bankruptcy. What will be<« 
come of it, when that patronage shall have been with- 
drawn ? Not only, therefore, does humanity call for its 
immediate abolition, but self-interest, and by a voluntary 
act of the planters. Let the slaves of the south be turned 
from chattels personal into free laborers, and we shall 
have nothing to fear from the competition of British In- 
dia; for, though the wages of such laborers would be 
higher than those of the natives of India, in every thing 
else we should enjoy a decided advantage. To persevere 
in our oppression in view of facts like these, is to make 
up our minds that we will destroy ourselves, *' and that 
without remedy." 

It is wonderful to observe the zeal and devotedness 
with which Mr. Thompson is prosecuting this new enter< 
prise of mercy* For a series of years, he labored in the 
cause of bleeding Africa with unequalled assiduity and 
success. His toils, his sufferings, his trials, his perils, in 
that cause, no pencil can fully portray. What he endur- 
ed in this country, while generously consecrating his time 
and talents, and courageously hazarding his life, to bring 
it to repentance that it might not be visited by the judg- 
ments of heaven, is too well and too widely known for our 
reputation as a people. It is a record of infamy which the 
effacing 5ngers of time shall not be able to destroy. But 
God makes the wrath of man to praise him ; and never 
was his providence more signally displayed, than in allow- 
ing our brutality so far to rage against this great pbilan- 



thropist, as lo drive him from the country. His return to 
England was indispensable to the emancipation of eight 
hundred thousand bundmen in the British colonies. Har- 
ing been the great instrnmeni in cfieciing their liberation, 
instead of seeking repose, (so desirable, above all things, 
after such exhausting labors,) he immediately turned hia 
attention to British India, and consecrated himself with 
new energy to the cause of bleeding humanity. It is to 
be feaied that he will iind a premature grave, unless he 
slacken his efforts, and lecture less frequently. He 
seems to have adopted the language of Wilberfohce ; — 
" In my task it is impossiiile to tire : it fills my raind with 
complacency and peace. At night I lie down with com- 
posure and rise to it in the morning with alacrity. 1 ne- 
ver will desist from this blessed work." 

Onward, thou friend of God and man ! And perad- 
venture it may slrengthen and encourage thee to learn 
how the object thou hast in view, and the society of which 
thou art the representative, are regarded by the earliest 
and best friends of negro emancipation in the United 
States. The follawiog resolution was unanimously a- 
dopted at the eighth annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Ami-Slavery Society, held in Boston on the 23d ul- 

" Resolved, That as the sause of humanity appertains 
exclusively to no country or people, but overleaps all ge- 
ographical and aalionaJ boundaries, this Society feels the 
deepest interest in the tbrmalion of the British India So- 
ciety, in Great Britain, for the emancipation and general 
improvement of the one hundred and fifty millions of the 
faiiffi&D family in India, so long and bo cruellj opprewed. 
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—and regards it asone of the grandest moral enterprises 
of the age, the success of which cannot fail greatly to aid 
in the overthrow of American slavery : — That in his ad- 
vocacy of this great, humane and glorious enterprise, this 
Society would cheer George Thompson, the friend of 
every people and clime, ' onward — right onward ;' as- 
suring him that our interest in his welfare and labors is 
increasing in intensity, — that we regard him as still la- 
boring, most efficiently and faithfully, for the extinction 
of repubKcan slavery'in striving to ' bring to a perpetual 
end' British tyranny in India — and that the important 
services he rendered to the cause of bleeding humanity, 
in this country, will long be remembered by a grateful 
posterity." 

In approval of the above resolution, there is no doubt 
that the abolitionists of America generally unite. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
Boston, Fe\). 6, 1840; 



LECTURES ON BRITISH IITDIA* 



FIRST LiECTUKE:. 

Mr. George Thompson delivered the first of a series 
of lectures on the present state of British India, the con- 
dition of the natives, and the connection between the im- 
provement of our Eastern Empire, and the prosperity of 
Great Britain, on Wednesday evening, Sept. 25th, in the 
Friends' Meeting-bouse, Moun^street, to a numerous and 
highly respectable audience. At about half-past six 
o'clock the lecturer entered the house, and was received 
.with strong demonstrations of approbation. 

Mr. Thompson, in addressing the audience, said — 
Ladies and gentlemen, my object in appearing before you 
to-night is to deliver the jfirst of a series of lectures on the 
subject of British India. These, so far as I am able to 
see through the subject which I have undertaken to dis<- 
cuss, will embrace — the present state of our possessions 
in the East, the actual condition of our fellow subjects in 
that quarter of the globe, amounting to one hundred milt 
lions, and the claims of this immense multitude of human 
beings upon our compassion and justice. Also a brief 
sketch of the history and present character of the British 
government in India ; the actual state of commerce witli 
the East, contrasted with the capacity of the soil, the va- 
riety of its productions, and the wants of its population* 
Also the principles which have guided our conduct to>* 
wards India, compared with those principles on which 
we have carried on our intercourse with other parts of th0 
world ; the natural ^ility of India to furnish to this dis* 

2 
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tn«t a VfeguUr an^ siifficieht«\ippiy of that raw material^ 
Which lies M Xhc very foundation of the ingenuity, the in^ 
tiiistVJr', aiMi iht wedih for ^'ith this district is so highly 
dlstihgiSidhed ': (I ref6r, as you will readily understand, to 
ttttlon) *-^ thte hihdTanciBS which at present stand in th6 
Irt^ay of an exVetisive cuki^ation of a superior quality ot 
^ttun ih Indii) and the means by which those hindran^ 
itet iiTidy bfe ir'etnbved ; the practicability and imexception^ 
^h\t chalatle^ b^f tftosfe means ^ thfe connection between 
thfe ittlpToveftifehl of the physical, moral and political con*- 
fliU^U ofih^ tiati^s of India, and the augrtietitation to 
^^ ihdefibil^ «!Kfci6iili t^f bur greatness and prosperity as a 
UdiliMg 4fid tiidiiufacturing nation ; the influence of a bet^ 
V^\ SJ'stefii upoft the political aspect and future destiny of 
Ittilia ; this cctt&lh effect lof a just course towards India^ 
Utt'ol) tJie systems 'of monopoly, oppression and slavery^ 
WiiVcU hJiTcoblaittcd in other parts of the wdrld'; ami the 
feioJ'tjHitt duty which rests upon this nation and the indi*. 
vidiials Who compose it, to ascertain and fulfil the <)bliga* 
iiwHS which they t)we to one hundred millions of the hu- 
HiSih rafe^ attd to those regions of the globe, whose hap^. 
^ilVVS'ss ol" miseiy is interwoven with the fate of oar con^ 
tJUeRid fellbw-subjebts in the East^ Most ttujy lias thi« 
qUISStiiJU beJeto t^rmiedjin oneof youl* Own journals," a might 
^J UiCnib^**' I sefej I feel it to be sa Again and again havd 
I piiltSed upon the ihreshold bf my arduous task ; and 
tttb'&l glildly wbukl I now rtBcedOi if I could resign my 
tCiStk hiVo the hands of some one of the multitude of ray 
mi^iG giU^d aild tnflubhtial countrymen, if okie would step 
feit^^ifd ^lid espouse it, under the guidance and doiiiiniod 
(jt Uiui* Vit*\HrS atid feeliUgs which I deem necessary to 
acUUtti n^d sustain thb mind, and lead the individual who 
tlhclti'rUk^ such a task as tbat upon which T am i^ntering^ 
t3 a lldppj^ ami stlbc^ssfbl isstib. Before t proceed fur^ 
t^4Ct', Ibi ine With all possible frankhess, aVoW the charac^ 
let ill which I aland before you to-night. I am hot ignb* 
I4U1 iim UitI Bbbj^bt WI3 at« now to eottsididr, haa Varie4 



^nji oompTicaled features., and is capable ofpajtiip^ fox^ 
the expression of widfely differept opinions on* 93iatt"?j|;^ 
connected with the social, religious, and politiQarQon.clJt 
tion of man-kicd. I deem it theref6re expedjieijit,, g^, J 
deem, it honorable, to remove all un.certainty i:9^p^Q,tVi?.g 
the objects 1 have in view,, the motives by whAcjii t aim a^ 
luated, and the principles which 1 hold on tbo^o gr^iat 
questions, which, are regarded' as of vital; i^poctajxQQ. ixk 
the places they respectively occupy rn the, ipiijcfa. of tJuq^ 
cojnmanity. I, therefore, without eq[uivo.c.atipjp!i^^ W<Jte>M;t 
reservation, declare, that I am the agent,, tbe legjc^en.lia;^ 
live, the mouth-piece, the organ, of no party i^ poU^vcs^ 
or in religion, or in, trade ;; that my object i^ ^9 b.^ttQr, ^« 
condition of the. now wretched and helpless ^ubjjecXa, ^ 
the British government in Hindostan ; amj^; to ^f^^^sy^ 
through their elevation, the good of otheip naoes,^ W^hijc,^ 
in my opinion, are to be reached in. their debja^^unfiat ajij^^J 
misery, principally, if not exclusively,, by the*opeJcati,ofl^<2|• 
principles whose, mighty working must be. corjiipen^ceij 
in that glorious ^cg-ion of the uprising sun,, wbioh. Dlytnjgj 
Providence at present, in the accomplishment, o£ hh, iJQt-v 
scrutable designs, permits us to rule over and away.. I 
believe, however, that the re-action of our bene vole njcfij 
would be roost blessed, and that every Hindoo^ ajgid Mu^ 
sulman we rescue from famine, and: rais^. from^ pcn.'ixyj, 
will be a laborer in an exhaustliess min/B: o£ w,Q.alJtb^. tj^ai 
will unceasingly pour its riches into- our laps> ai>d^ caijs^ 
us in our turn, from ciccumssances of abject depenxliencei, 
without an alternative, to circumstances of tee.dbjji; wiihi 
the opportunity of choosing among the prodhctjs^ oj^ ti}^ 
earth, and of encouraging that industry which iR the moatt 
honorable and.most unconstrained, and the fV.uits ofi whicbj 
will always be found the cheapest and the best. Wbilist,, 
tlierefore, my heart'^ desireand prayer i's,.tha^ i^e- tame) 
may speedily come, when every fibre of cotton vkooI! wo^» 
nen or worn by the people of this country,, mn^. be the) 
pr.odjuce of free labor, (applause.) I ask,^beG^euiafif,tAaoJlfi| 
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to the irreversible laws which govern the transactions of 
the social state^ none are needed as a remedy — I ask 
for no restrictions, no regulations, no prohibitory duties, 
barring out from our ports the produce of any part of the 
globe of any kind, whether it be cotton to cover the na- 
ked, or corn to feed the hungry. (Loud applause.) I 
ask only for liberty, justice and impartiality .; convinced 
that if these be conceded and acted upon, every system 
based upon monopoly, and worked out by slavery, will 
totter to its everlasting fall. (Applause.) 

Again, with reference to our dominion in the East ,* I 
desire the continuance of our sway ; believing; that we 
have it in our power, and hoping that we shall soon es- 
teem it our privilege to bestow uix)n our Asiatic empire, 
so long and so criminally neglected, incalculable blessings 
of the richest kind. But I wish to see our dominion se- 
cured and perpetuated by the administration of a paternal 
government ; fostermg intellect, encouraging agriculture, 
improving the face of tne country, respecting the rights 
of the natives, regarding virtue, and eligibility, and not 
complexion, as qualifications for office — (applause) — a 
government ruling through the kindlier affections, not 
the fears of the natives ; upheld by the spontaneous allegi- 
ance of millions of hearts, and not by the dazzling array 
of two hundred thousand bayonets. (Applause.) 

Again, I desire most sincerely, as who does not ? the 
propagation of that religion of peace and prosperity, which 
constitutes at once the brightest glory and the surest de- 
fence of our native land ; but I would not have it spread 
by coercion ; I would not have it retarded in its progress 
)y the inconsistencies of its professors ; I would not have 
It sullied and contradicted by acts of injustice and cruelty, 
tnd by systems of wholesale oppression and wrong. — 
^bove all, I would not that a disgraceful connection 
should continue, between a government nominally chris- 
:ian, and the idolatrous pageantries and pilrimages of the 
people we govern. (Applause.) I would not see the 
plume of a British soldier waving amid the sanguinary 
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festivities of Juggernaut, nor a solitary rapee^ the doeis 
of an idolatrous worship, put into the treasury of a chris^ 
tiansate. (Loud applause.) I would ha?e our goTemment 
continue as it might by the consent of the people ; I woiild 
have our government founded, as it ought to be, on light- 
eousness and truth; I would have our iaith-^our holy, our 
religious faith — difiuaed and extended by holy men axkd 
holy lives, and reecommended i^ the meekness and the 
mercy, the justice and 4be benevoleqce of those who posh 
sess it. ( Applause.) Tiiei greatest obstacle in the march 
of Christianity upon the corid Mrand of India, is the palpa- 
ble contradition given to the truths of Christianity in the 
Jives of those who have been baptized into its name. Let 
these obstacles be removed, and then we may, without 
reproach, and without despondency ,rtake up the language 
of poesy and prayer, and say — 

O haste yoar tardj coming, days of gold, 
Long by prophetic minstrelsy foretold ! 
Where yon bright porple streaks the orient ikifi^i 
Rise science, freedom, peace, religion rise ! 
Till from Tanjore to nurthest Samercand, 
In one wide lustre bask the glovringiadd, 
And Bramah from his guilty greatness harrd, 
(With Meoea's Lord,) Meesiah mie the work) ! 

I think I need say nothing farther in reference to ^ 
great views I cherish upon this question, whether of po- 
fittcal economy, or civil government or religion, however 
dear or near to the hearts of those who are around me. 
A farther confession of faith there is not a man, a wo« 
man, in this company of christians tonight would eaftort 
flrom my lips. 

I stand before yon, the representative of the British 
India Society, a society which has its origin in a benevo^ 
lent regard for the natives of India ; a society embracing 
men of all partibs, and founded upon a basis which, it » 
earnestly hoped, will permanently exclude the adoption of 
party, of sectarian, or of mercenary views. The individ* 
Hals who form this aMOciation, believe that the preMBl 
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indifference to the affairs of India, is owing to the want 
of accurate and comprehensive information, and they 
have therefore determined to employ all the means in 
their power to diffuse knowledge upon a subject thus in- 
volved in ignorance. They have already a large body of 
facta which, according to opportunity, they will digest 
and prepare for publication, and spread before the com- 
munity. Their desire and their aim are, to fix the eyes 
of the entire nation upon the extent, the population, the 
resources, the condition, and the claims of British India ; 
and to demonstrate that, however varied the interests, and 
pursuits, and benevolent plans of men may be, there is 
an illimitable field presented for the prosecution of the 
one, and the accomplishment of the other. They there- 
fore make their appeal with confidence to every class of 
their feliow-christians. (Applause.) ' 1, for example, lec- 
ture to-night on behalf of British India. I declare the de- 
sign, the only object of that society to be, to promote the 
welfare of the natives of India. I avow that we are nei- 
ther a commercial society, a religious society — that is, 
having no exclusively religious object — still less a po- 
litical society ; but a society for diffusing information, 
and organizing and directing public feeling and intel- 
lect, with a view to the advancement of the true welfare, 
in all respects, of the natives of India. But knowing 
that a variety of means must be employed, and that 
we can only work out our object through the awakened 
zeal and energy of the entire British people, and know* 
ing that the mass is made up of different classes, I pro- 
ceed to urge such motives as I deem most likely to ope- 
rate upon those classes respectively, and ultimately to an- 
imate them to a combined and general action. Some of 
those motives are drawn from a consideration of recipro- 
cal interest ; others from considerations of responsibility 
and duty ; others from the connection between this cause 
and those already espoused and in course of prosecution. 
Now, should I conclude Ibis lecture by proposing a peti- 
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tion to ParliameDt to remove some great hindrance to the 
happiness and welfare of the people of India having previa 
ously shown that the prosperity of the people of India is inti- 
mately and inseparably connected with the prosperity of the 
people of this country^ t might consistently call upon all to 
sign it. Some might do so on anti-slavery grounds, for 
I shall develope the anti-slavery aspect of this question : 
some on' commercial grounds, for I shall dwell upon 
these ; some from feelings of compassion and sympathy; 
and some that they might remove, if possible, the re- 
proach cast upon Christianity, by the oppressions of per- 
sons ruling among an idolatrous people. Thus, my ob- 
ject would be so far gained ; and gained, I think, with- 
out the slightest compromise of those great principles, 
which bind us, as a society, to use none but peaceful and 
constitutional means, and to be ourselves far above the 
influence of all political, all sectarian, and all mercenary 
views. (Applause.) 

I have deemed it necessary to say so much respecting 
the plans and the views of the society which I this night 
have the privilege to represent. I now proceed to draw 
your attention to the field of our philanthropic enterprise. 
India, British India I so often the theme of poetic visions 
and romantic dreams. (Hear.) I come not, however^- 
to speak the language of a vaporing sentimental ism ; I 
come not to talk of balmy skies, voluptuous gales^ of gold- 
en dews, of plains of Paradise, of amaranthine bowers,^ 
and floods of living light ; I come to speak the language 
of truth and soberness, to set forth the wretchedness and 
the wants,and the solemn and sacred claims of a population 
embracing nearly one-sixth part of the whole human race. 
In doing this, I shall place before you no picture sketch* 
ed by my own fancy, but the scenes described with stem 
truth, by men who have had the largest possible opportuni- 
ties of knowing India. My part is not that of a witness,ta 
bear testimony to that which I have seen, but rather the 
part of the historian to bring out and arrange the cth 
aence that is placed beibre roe — not however^ tA ^QDAkA 
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out a case -^ not to disparage a party for the sak6 of "ac- 
complishing an end, but to elicit truth and to obtain jus- 
tice. (Applause.) 

Let me remind those who bear me, that the sceptre 
of this little island is the sceptre of the peninsula of In- 
dia; that our maiden monarch rules over a country stretch- 
ing from the bay of Bengal to the great sandy desert ; 
from Cape Comormin to the Hymalaya Mountains, and 
from the Oulph of Cutch to the borders of China. Three 
quarters of a century ago, a few forts, erected on the coast 
for the protection of our commerce, were all we could 
boast of in India ; now, we are the masters of five hun- 
dred thousand square miles of territory, exert a direct do- 
minion over one hundred millionsof the human race, and 
a paramount influence over one hundred and fifty millions. 
The British GoTernor-General at Calcutta now sways the 
sceptre of the Great Mogul. Surely, sirs, it would be in- 
teresting, it would be proper, if we had time, to trace the 
inarch of British conquest in the east, and follow our 
merchants from their lowly pursuits on the coast of Cor- 
mandel to the summit of their princely power, dictating 
terms to the hereditary occupants of oriental thrones. •— 
It is, however, with the present state of India that we 
have to do. 

The government of India, as you are aware, is in the 
hands of a chartered company, well known by the name 
of the East India Company. Until 1834, the directors 
and proprietors of the East India Company were not only 
sovereigns, ruling India, but merchants trading to India ; 
merchant monarchs, enjoying certain eiclusive privileges 
and monopolies. Five years ago, however, through your 
exertions among those 6f others, they were deprived of 
tibeir trade, but were left the joint-stock kings and queens 
of India. I say queens, because ladies are stock-holders 
as well as gentlemen, are eligible to sit in the court of. 
poprietors as well as gentlemen — and many ladies are, 
ID trusty the legal mlers of British India. It b •xtreoMly' 
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proper, therefore, that I should address the ladies upon 
this occasion ; there may be ladies here, for aught I 
know, with proxies in their pockets, who, within the last 
few days may have been voting for Colonel this, and Cap- 
tain that, and Major the other, for the court of directors; 
and I would that every individual of every^oliticial party, 
and every religious profession, every ecclesiastic and eve- 
ry layman, did but feel the responsibility imposed upon 
him to give his proxy, to employ his vote, to raise his 
voice, to legislate in the British parliament, with a single 
eye to the exaltation of the name of Him who is King of 
kings, and the happinesss of a hundred millions of ration- 
aLand immortal beings.- (Loud applause.) . I say those 
ladies and gentlemen we're once merchant princies arid 
merchant princesses; bntthey are now only rulers and 
kings and queens. The government of India is theirs; 
the reveniie of India is theirs ; but the trade to India is 
opened to the enterprise of our countrymen at large. A 
single sentence is necessary, and may also be sufficient to 
connect the past history of the East India Company with 
their present character and functions. Hereafter, should 
this subject excite, as I trust it may, a hearty interest in 
the minds of the people of this town, and I have no rea- 
son to despond, when I look upon this assembly, and rec- 
ollect that in one part of the town a learned Doctor is 
lecturing on the Corn Laws — (applause) — that in ano- 
ther a scientific gentleman is making a solidification of 
carbonic acid gas ; that in a third place there is a learn- 
ed Jew preaching to the gentiles ; and that there is your 
Mechanics' bazaar and your concerts — I say I am per- 
fectly content with my share of the respectability and in- 
tellect and beauty of this town, and I augur, that, if P rov- 
idence permits me to remain here, and again and again 
to summon the attention of the Christian, commercial, 
and philanthropic public to another and another discus- 
sion of the claims of this mighty empire upon your com- 
pasiBioD, your sympathy, and your sense of justice, will a- 
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gain, and again come forth^ until at la$t Manchester as. 
Qoe man shall cry ** Justice tp India/' and we shall hear 
a voice coming from ev^ry busy mill, from every piled up 
wagon, from, every pal'e-fkced factory child, — ** if yoc^ 
wojld gain liberty to the slave, if you would raise youc 
home-born population, do justice to India. (Applause.), 
I said a word might be necessary respecting the history 
of the E;ist India Company. This, then is the concisest 
view of its history that I can take> In 1599, two hun-. 
dred and forty years ago, an associatiou was formed in. 
London, for prosecuting the trade to India, and in 1600. 
a company was incorporated, under the name of the gov- 
ernor and company of merchants trading to the East Iik 
dies. In 1698 a rival company was formed, which, 
was united to the original one in 1702. Till the year. 
1750 the company possessed no territorial footing in In- 
dia, save a small part of the country at Madras. Thej. 
merely occupied factories at the different ports to whict 
they traded. In 1756 the company acquired considerable* 
territory in the neighborhood of Calcutta, and so, contin- 
ued to augment their acquisitions, till they have reached; 
the dimensions I have stated, embracing anempire whose 
sea coast line is 3,622 English miles,, with a territorial, 
breadth of I,2;)0 miles. In the. year 1784, after the cele-. 
brated discussion of Mr. Fox's bill, and after the delivery^ 
of those master-pieces of eloquence which have immortal- 
ised the name of Edmund Burke, as they have consigned* 
to infamy, the names of those so conspicuous for crime, 
and who were gibb ;ted to the execrati n of the worlds 
ih those undying efforts of genius — in 1781, after the 
discussion of Mr. Fox's India bill, though it was lost, it 
was thought that a Board of Control should be establish-w 
ed to overlook, and supero -de, if necessary, the East In-. 
dia Company in their government of India ; and accord-- 
ingly a Board of Control was established, the president o( 
which is a cabinet minister, and is assisted by paid. com-, 
missioners. Now, all matters affecting great questions io; 
]^)dia, are submitted tp the hands of a secret committe^i 



The "members of which, chosen from the directors of (he 
&ast India Company, are sworn to keep within their owil 
ik>soms the knowledge of the transactions in which they 
ttfe engaged. Three persons constitute the secret com- 
mittee, and all dispatches upon important subjects ema- 
nate from that commritteie ; and they ^re sworn not to 
'divulge, even to the pel'soiis who sit next them at the 
fx>ard-table, the contents of those dispatches sent out U> 
India. In the government of India there are so many 
things that require to he concealed, that this is (he busiest 
tsommittee in the whole of that es?tab1ishment. However, 
the fact that three met! siltiing itt secJ-et council in Lead- 
-enhall-street, who have never been in India, the one per- 
liaps a banker, the other a Soap-boiler,and the third a retir- 
ed China captain,—^ that these three men can, by thestrokis 
of a pen, affect for good or evil the destinies oT countless 
millions, furnishes matter for grave consideration ; and 
we ought to ask ourselves, for India is ours, as I can show 
you by act of parliament (and these men do but govern 
in trust,) we ought, I repeat it it, to put it to our con- 
sciences, — ** Are we at liberty to consent that three men j 
invested with unlimitetl drscretioti, should be allowed to 
rule the destinies, at least for this Avorld, ahd perhaps for 
the next, of more than a hundred millions of human be- 
ings?" (** Hear 1" and applause.) In 181JI the trade, 
\vhicht6that time had been exclusively monopolised by the 
<K)mpany, was opened on certain conditions. to the public, 
the company contrhuing to enjoy the exclusive monopoly 
of the trade to China. Thai exclusive trade to China 
•^as, however, abolished in 1834 ; and in 1837 there Was 
^ partial equalization of the duties bn East and West Ih« 
dia produce : and in this house, and amidst audiences 
tertainly ^s large as this, I have taken occasion to expose 
tod to denounce the injustice done io our Eastern domin- 
ions by the bounties arid drawbacks, and protecting du« 
ties, that were established in favoir of our West India coU 
ibnieii When t come to speak of trade I shall show iM 
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effects which have followed from the adoption of these 
successive liberal measures. (Cheers.) 

' A word now with regard to the present revenue of In- 
dia. The revenue raised by the East India Company is 
about twenty millions of pounds sterling. About eleven 
millions of this is raised by a direct tax upon the land ; 
about «£2,500,000 by the salt monopoly — that is to say, 
the cultivation, the manufacture, and the sale of salt, is 
an exclusive monopoly in the hands of the East India 
Company. The people of India are a rice fed population, 
and salt is an essential ingredient in their food. Without 
salt they become diseased ; it is necessary to correct the 
influence of an almost exclusively vegetable diet. Nature 

— the god of nature, seems to have provided for this want 
in a manner at once the most beautiful and bountiful. — 
Every part of India, washed by the ocean at the spring 
tides, is covered with a beautiful description of salt. The 
sea water is evaporated under the solar heat, and there 
is left behind a perfect and pure chrystal ; and were there 
no hindrance, were there no human invention, were there 
no monopoly, the Hindoo would but have to walk from 
his hut to the sea-shore, and there gather up enough and 
to spare, of this most necessary article of human subsist- 
ence. What does the Company ? It makes the offence 
of walking to the sea-shore to pick up a grain of this salt 

— a crime punishable by the infliction of a fine of five 
hundred rupees or three month's imprisonment, or both, 
at the discretion of the magistrate. (Disapprobation.) — 
Now, this mode of getting salt is called the cultivation of 
salt. It is a natural produce. There is another mode 
of making salt in another part of the country, by boiling 
salt water ; a process which Is familiar to those who now 
hear me, and is in extensive operation in an adjacen 
county. But in India, the manufacture, and the sale o' 
salt is an extensive monopoly ; and the Company emplo} 
a very extensive preventive service to guard against smugy 
gling, to destroy the salt that the oee^ leaves at the door 
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of ihe Hindoo ; and the government also prescribes to a 
lb. what the inhabitanta of the country ehall consume; 
. and they can constrain them to buy (hat amount which 
they apecify, though they may go beyond it as far as ibey 
please ; and the very last code prescribes as the penally 
for infracting any tittle of the law, i^SO aterliag, or im- 
prisonment for three months, or both at the discreiion of 
the judge — (disupprubaiion.) A million and a half was 
raised — I am thankful to say was raised — by the culti- 
vation of that pernicious plant the poppy. (Applause.) — 
And here again a system as grievous as could be imag- 
ined was practised. The very best parts of India were 
selected for the cultivation of the poppy. The peo- 
ple were told that ihey tnust either cultivate this plant 
make, opium, or give up their land. If they refus- 
ed they were peremptorily told they must yield or quit. 
Tfae same Company that farced them to [ grow opium, 
said you must aell the opium lo us ; and to them it was 
sold, and they gave the price they pleased to put upon 
the opium thus manufactured ; and they then sold it 
to trading speculators at Calcutta, who caused it to be 
smuggled up the Canton river to an island called Lin- 
tin, and tea was received in exchange. At last, howev- 
er, the Emperor of China, after repeated threats, pro- 
ceeded to execute summary justice ; he seized every par- 
ticle of opium ; put under bond every European engaged 
in the mi^rchandise of it, and the papers of to-day inform 
us that he has cut off the China trade root and branch. 
A million and more was obtained by the opium trade ; the 
Custom-house duties, the post-office, tribute, &c. produce 
eay 6ve millions more, malcing together £2U,0(H),000. — 
Now for the other side of the account. Of the ^^0,000,- 
OQO thus raised, £9,000,000, oi nearly, are demanded bj 
the exigencies of the army. The collection of the reva- 
Bue costs more than £4,000,000 ; and then the civil and 
political establiahmeuts, and those for the administration 
of justice, may take about £3,000,000 more, and then 
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nearly <£2,000,000 more are required to pay interest upon 
money that has been borrowed ; and then a million more 
is necessary for pensions, assignments, and allowances in 
India ,* then ^2,000,000 must come to this country to di- 
vide dividends and pay numerous salaried servants, be- 
sides other expenses on this side of the water. Thus 
the £20,000,000 are got rid of. . 

I proceed now to say a word respecting the natural fea- 
tures of India. Of these it is impossible to speak except 
in terms of the highest admiration. India presents 
every variety of scenery ; majestic rivers, innumerable 
streanfLs, salt lakes in abandance, mineral springs, everj 
kind of landscape, embracing the soft, the mild, the im- 
posing, and the grand; majestic forests, impenetrable jun- 
gles, and fertile vallies ; extended plains, and ranges of 
the steepest mountains ; and, overlooking all, the sublime 
and snow-crowned Hymalayas, raising their peaks up- 
wards of 25,000 feet above the sea, and exhibiting on 
their sides villages, fields, flocks, and herds, elevated to 
the height of three miles, above the waves which dash up- 
on the shores. Besides these, there are innumerable isth- 
muses,islands, aqd deltas, all ^tted for peculiarly valuable 
purposes. Then, of the riches of this country, what shall 
we say ? They are as exhaustless as they are valuable, 
and as varied ^s they are vast. Iron, copper, lead, anti- 
mony, zinc, sulphur, silver, gold ; and besides these, there 
are immense fields of coal ip various parts of the country. 
Then, among the vegetable productions, there are cotton, 
sugar, indigo, ripe, tea, tobacco, opium, if you like opium, 
india-rubber, coffee, cinnamon, pepper, cassia, galls, gin- 
ger, senna, grains of all kinds, gums of all kinds, raw 
silk, oils, of various descriptions, tanning materials, woodi 
of almost every kind ; 500 specimens of which were some 
time ago submitted by the East India Company to the 
Jt<ondon Society of Arts, and I have here classifications 
of ]the species. Of the fruits and flowers of India, I have 
not time to dpeak^ neither of its Zoology. Inibrmalioii 



respectingtheae mattera can be obuined without dilBculty. 
Great nuriihers who hear me ate no doubt fatniliar with 
the romantic features and ihe wild scenery of India, who 
have never paused to contrast the richness and fertility, 
and boundless resources of the country, with the actual 
condition of the people inhabiting this country. (Loud 
applause,) But on other occasions I shall have time 
more fully to particularise some of Ihe articles t have re- 
ferred to, and shew their connection with the commerce 
and the manufactures of (his country. Before I quit this 
part of the subject, before I proceed to speak of the dwel- 
lers in thia gorgeous land, or of the rulers of Ibis land, or 
of the trading intercourse which we carry on, or might 
carry on with this land, I ask ;ou to look once more at 
India. Look at India with a soil of infinite variety, and 
almost unequalled productiveness, yielding three crops, 
and sometimes four crops in the course of ihe year ; migh- 
ty rivers and innumerable streams intersecting the coun- 
try in all directions ; a land of gold and spices, and gums 
and grains ; where the hunter and the hawker, the fowl- 
er and the fiaher, the farmer and the shepherd, may all 
lind ample employment; aland abounding with almost eve- 
ry living being, from the lizard basking in the sun, to the 
Milemn and stupendous elephant reposing in the shade; 
the garden, the granary, the Golconda of the world. I 
want you to bear these things in mind, for 1 shall have, 
herealler, to show you, thai this, the most splendid and 
fertile land on which the sun shines in his circuit, is a 
land where Ihe deepest poverty reigns, and where, during 
eight months, and that within ihe last two years, five hun- 
dred thousand human beings died of hunger. (Great 
emotion.) I want you to besr these ihin^s in mind. T 
have nut been speaking the bmguage of poetry ; I have 
but faintly, feebly sketched Ihe greatness, the glory, of 
ibis rich yet wretched country. 

Having glanced at this couniry, I ask your a 
s 10 the character of its i ' 
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and thif I deem tlie more important to dwell u|M>n on this 
occasion, as a controversy has been going on in the pub- 
lic papers between two distinguished persons, the one a 
right Rev. prelate,* and the other a well known philan- 
thropist, f who has deservedly obtained the esteem and af- 
fection of the people of British India. You will readily 
understand the necessity, when speaking of a country as 
large as all Europe, Russia only excepted, — you will 
readily understand the neceas;ty of discriminating he* 
tween the character of those who dwell in different parts. 
A great diversity exists in respect of character, color, lan- 
guage, manners and religion. Some are bold and war- 
like ; others are timid and peaceful. Some are of a bright 
olive complexion^ with Roman noses, dark eyes and hair, 
and others of an Ethiopian appearance. Some are grace- 
ful and polished in their language, others use a barbarous 
jargon. Some are believers in one pure, undivided intel- 
ligence ; while others are sunk in the grossest idolatry. 
— Many, I would be inclined to say the majority, are 
l\ospitabIe, generous, and confiding ; while others, it must 
he admitted, are treacherous, cruel, and distressful. — 
Very opposite accounts have been given of the moral 
character of the natives of India, and I have no doubt 
with equal sincerity. It has recently been asserted by 
the distinguished prelate before alluded to, that the peo* 
pie of India, taken as a whole, are destitute of all sense 
of honor, probity and truth. Now, as I think I am not 
mistaken when I say that, it is desirable, when pleading 
for any individual or individuals, to place his oir their 
character in as inviting, at all events in as just a light 
as truth will allow, I shall venture to adduce a few testi- 
monies in favor of the inhabitants of India, particularly 
the Hindoos, who constitute, as you know, the great bulk 
of the population, and against whom the gravest charges 
have from time to time been brought. 

* The Bithbp of London, f Sir Charles FertMs, Biri. 
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Amongsi the almost endless tribes and caMs in ladia, 
there are tu be lound some of the lowest aad moat debas- 
ed of the human bmily. Df. Spry, who has receDttjr 
written two volumes entitled Modern India, has inlormed 
us that ihere are living within 15U miles of Calcutta a 
nee of itidJTiduals — their amount is not correctly as- 
oertained — who are cannibals, in appearance the most 
repulsive, in their manners wild and ferocious, speaking 
K dialect peculiar to them»elvea, and building their villa- 
ges in the boughs of forest trees. It is believed, also, 
niat there is another race of cannibals called Goanda, in- 
habiting the hill forests of Nagpore. Ytni have alt, 1 dare 
■aj, heard of the ThugSiaconlederacy of murderers, held 
together by mystic rights, fullowing their horrid trade as 
a religious duty. We have accounts uf another and simi- 
lar gang traversing another portion of the country, whose 
history and operations are at this moment the subject of 
a rigid investigation on the part of the government of In- 
dia. Vou have also heard of the idolatrous worship of 
the country, so that I need tiot harrow op your feelings 
with a relation of the scenes of Juggernaut, the burning 
of widows and the neglect and desertion of children by 
their parents. We have in this day's paper an accwnntof 
the deathorRunjeetSingh,a celebrated chief in India, and 
the destruction upon tbe funeral pyre of four princesses, 
his wives, and seven slaves. I disguise none of these facts. 
No ; on a proper occasion would be the first to bring 
them forward, and make them the ground -work of an ur- 
gent appeal to the compassion and christian zeal of this 
community. On this occasion it is not m; purpose to 
fit your Bttcolion upon the all but extinct tribes ofAbor' 
igines, or upon the dreadful deeds of men who follow thi 
trade of Thuggee or Dacoity, many of whom were befbri 
peaceful and happy villagers, but have been lorn fton 
their paternal homes by the hands of ruthless oppresaori 
and those oppressors too bearing the sacred name of chiis 
■Itpily ; nor npon the p^rcnzied acta of men and wobki 
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led to propitiate incensed imaginary patrons and dlcfities 
by the most barbaroas sacrifices^ and the most painful pil- 
grimages. Neither do I wish you to judge of the popula- 
tion of India by the specimens that are found in the ioiaie-' 
diate precincts of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, or in 
the immediate neighborhood of any of the great civil and 
military stations ; for what say those who are best able to 
judge of the contact between the natives and the Euro- 
peans ? And while I make a quotation or two, you wiU 
blush for your countrymen who have succeeded in making 
men whom they had previously described as absolutely 
immoral, still worse by their example and treatment. — 
Sirs, I have here the authority of a distinguished individ- 
ual now in this country, the Right Hon. Holt M'Kenzie, 
formerly a judge in India. What does he say is the ef- 
fect of the contact of the natives with the Europeans ? 
Speaking of particular parts of India, viz., the Ceded dia^ 
tricts, he says — 

** The longer we hare had these districts, the more ap- 
parently do lying and litigation prevail ; the more are 
morals vitiated, the more are rights involved in doubt ; tbe 
more are the foundations of society shaken." 

What does another gentleman say. Captain Westmacotf, 
who has traversed the country from one end to the other? 
Speaking of the influence of our contact with the natives, 
be says : — 

'^ It is greatly to be deplored, that in peaces the longest 
under our rule, there is the largest amount of depravity 
and crime. My travels in India have fallen little short 
of 8,000 miles, and extended to nearly all the cities of 
importance in Northern, Western, and Central India* 
/ have no hesitation in affirming ^ that in the Hindoo and 
Mussulman cities, removed from European intercourstf 
there is much less depravity than either in Calcutta, Me^ 
dras, or Bombay, where Jauropeans chitfy congregate" 

And what tOiyn Mr. Shore t This gentleman filled sue- 
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cessiveiy the shuaiion of collecior ot the revenue, judge, 
and then orpoliLJcal commissioner, one ortlie highest sit- 
uations a maa can ti!l apart from ilie governorship 1 Whnt 
■aya the Hoit. Mr. Shore? — 

" Drunkenaess, and the uaeof inloxicatingdrugs, hate 
increosei] in an extrnordinary degree under the English 
rule. I hafe heard many men declare thatthinyor forty 
years ago, even in Calcutta, a drunken native was a per- 
fect rarity. Noh', they may be seen in numbers, lying 
druok about the streets of that city, and, more or lesa, 
in every town in the interior, and not unfrequently in the 
Tillages also. What is the caiise of this 1 Simply that, 
in order to raise the revenue, almost every collector is try- 
ing to increaiie the number of his liquor, spirit and drug- 
shops ; to establish them in every hole and corner of his 
district,. and to promote drunkenness to the utmost ; ohen 
giving, underhand, tummnry and illegal assistance to the 
proprietors of shops to enable them to recover money for 
liquor sold upon credit. And for this, provided the reve- 
nue increase, tliey receive the appprobation of Govern- 
nent ; nay, I once knew a. collector who retained at the 
head of his department a man who had, when a public 
ofitcer, not long before, embezzled a considerable sum of 
money and absconded, who was notoriously guilty of for- 
gery, although from the inefficiency of the judge he es- 
caped conviction, solely because he was a good hand at 
promoting drnnkenness, and thereby producing an in- 
crease of the revinue. In contrast, I will mention the 
conduct of B native chief, related to me by an old gentle- 
man who came to India more than sixty years ago. — ^ 
Shortly after his arrival, on being sent to reside at Kisli- 
nagur, be was obliged to ask the Rajah's permission to 
have a man to procure toddy lor his friena : the Rajah 
consented, on the condition that a sentry of his own 
should accompany the man, to see that he brought jast 
no more than sufficed for his master's nse, for fear he 
should ferment and sell it, and thereby produce drunken- 
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DOSS among the people. The Dative Rajah did opt want a 
revenue obtained at the expense of the morality of hissah- 
jccts, the British India Government enooarage as much 
drunkenness as posssible provided (hey reap the profit 
from it. It has, (continues Mr. Shore) been observed as 
a genera] truth, that the more connexion the natives have 
had with the English, the more immoral, and the worse 
characters in every respect they become.'' 

I have quoted these cases not to bring to the bar on 
this occasion any of my countrymen who are administer^ 
ng the afTairs of India, but to account for those scenes 
of demoralization, for that want of veracity, and some- 
times of honesty, which are detected in the natives of In- 
dia at the presidencies, where the European is sure tp land 
on going to India ; and, landing a stranger, and every 
thing striking him, and striking him strongly ; at 
such a moment he sees that which leads him to believe 
that the people generally are immoral, and are as des- 
titute all over the land of probity and honor and truth 
as they are where they live under the eye, and under 
the oppressive hand of the white man, where they natu- 
rally resort to the only weapons which the weak can use 
against the powerful — weapons which a wretched being 
will always resort to when the conqueror's beef is on hie 
neck. (Applause.) 

1 will now refer to anothcrr document or two on this 
branch of the question, and these also shall be drawn 
from the highest sources. What say the most distinguish*' 
ed men in reference to the true character o( the n^t'iye In- 
dians ? All those whose names I am about to introduce 
.to you are men who have filled the most exalted stations^ 
and enjoyed the most extensive opportunities of forming 
correct opiniods respecting the manners^ acquirements, 
and dispositions of the Hindoos. What says the late la^ 
mented Bishop Ueber ? You will always respect the au- 
Ihority of this accomplished prelate. (Applause^ He 
went out to India prejudiced against the peofde. He iuid 
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fead the accounts given by the historian Mill, and the 
missionary Ward — the one a most profound philosopher^ 
the other a most useful, pious, and exemplary missionary. 
He went from place to place over India carried by his 
faithful and industrious palankeen bearers. He came in 
contact with the natives; learned what wer^ their habits, 
what their municipal institutions, what their agricultural 
pursuits, what their conduct and character while mingling 
with each other ,* and he says: — 

" Of the people, so far as their natural character ifs 
concerned, 1 have been led to form, on the whole, a very 
favorable opinion. They have, unhappily, many of the 
vices arising from slavery, from an unsettled state of so^ 
ciety, and immoral and erroneous systems of religion. — 
But they are men of high and gallant courage, courteous, 
intelligent, and most eager after knowledge and improve- 
ment, with a remarkable aptitude for the abstract scienc- 
es, geometry, asrronomy, &c., and for the imitative arts, 
painting and sculpture. They are sober, industrious, du- 
tiful to their parents, and affectionate to their children ; 
of tempers almost uniformly gentle and patient, and more 
easily affected by kindness and attention to their wants 
and feelings than almost any men whom I have met with. 

I will state another authority still more satisfactory to me, 
as his residence in India was longer, and his experience 
much greater than that of Bishop Heber — the late Mr. 
Robert Ricards, late of the firm of Ricards, Mackintosh, 
and Co., of London. He says : — 

" Of the natives of India, I may be permitted to add, 
that they are naturally acute and intelligent ; and, what- 
ever prejudice may say to the contrary, that they possess 
as much industry as any other known people, an industry 
that never fails to manifest itself, when it is not kept down 
by the overwhelming pressure of arbitrary power. They 
have many and distinguished virtues, with fewer vices 
than the lonjr-continued despotisms thev have groaned an- 
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der might bo admitted to excuse ; their patience is exem- 
plary ; and instances are numerous of the warmest at- 
tachment to those among their superiors, who practise the 
same virtue towards them. Europeans of forbearing dis- 
positions, and whose sense of right has induced them to 
be just and patient in their attention to the representations 
and wants of the natives, have experienced this grateful 
feeling in an eminent degree. 

'* Whatever false theorists, misled by superficial obser- 
vation, may urge on the natural character of native In- 
dians, I hesitate not, confirmed by long experience, to 
assert, tnat they are capable of every virtue and of every 
acquirement that adorn the human mind ; that what they 
now appear to be is not their nature, but what the caprices 
and severities of their rulers have made them : and, I la- 
ment to add, that the habits, which previous despotisms 
had established, the British government has not yet chang- 
ed.'' 

I am also glad to hold in my hand the testimony of an ex- 
cellent friend, Major-General Briggs, who was recently in 
this town — • and may be again ere these lectures are 
brought to a conclusion ; who has spent the greater por- 
tion of his life in India, who has filled the highest situt- 
tionsi, and has mingled with the natives in almost every 
presidency, and in almost every province of India. He 
kindly permits me to use his testimony — not written for 
tlie occasion — but delivered in lS2d, eleven years ago, 
t^ince which time he has been five or six years in India. 
His statement forms part of an essay read before the Roy- 
al Asiatic Society ; and what says he? — 

'* \ t has been my lot to pass a great part of my life in 
familiar intercourse with the natives of the East, and prin- 
cipally among those who have lived for the most part be- 
yond our jurisdiction, and my opinion of them is drawn 
from such sources. I have Jbund the people, generally 
speakings intelligent in a very high degree, though, from 
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education deficient in the knowledge of European history' 
and sciences. They, however, are ready to admit their 
ignorance, and arc desirous of instruction. They are 
visually liberal in their opinions, and the Hindoos espec- 
ially are tolerant on the subject of religion ; for though te* 
nacious of any interference in the exercise of their own, 
they oppose no worship which does not affect themselves. 
Among their domestic virtues, I should include affection 
and tenderness to their relatives, kindness to their ser- 
vants, integrity in their dealings with each other, and char- 
ity to the distressed and the poor. Among the higher 
classes, I have found refined notions of delicacy of conduct 
and manners; and among statesmen and financiers, I 
have met with enlarged views of policy, and a knowledge 
of political economy, which would not disgrace the min- 
isters of any government" 

I cannot withhold another document or two because they 
are the testimonies of men still more distinguished. — 
Lieut. Col. Sir Thomas Monro, one of the greatest men 
who ever was employed in the civil or military servic^e 
of the East India Company, has borne his testimony to 
the character of the Hindoo, and it is as follows : -— 

" With regard to civilization, I do not exactly under- 
stand what is meant by the civilization of the Hindus. — ' 
In the higher branches of science, in the knowledge of 
theory and practice of good government, and in education 
which, by banishing prejudice and superstition, opens the 
mind to receive instruction of every kind, they are much 
inferior to Europeans. But if a good ^system of agricul- 
ture ; unrivalled manufacturing skill ; a capacity to pro- 
duce whatever can contibute to convenience and luxury ; 
schools established in every village for teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; the general practise of hospitali- 
ty and charity amongst each other; and, above all, a^. 
treatment of the female sex full of confidence, respect, 
and delicacy, — are among the signs which denote a cit* 
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ilized people, then the Hindus are not inferior to the na- 
lions of Europe ; and if civilization is to become an arti* 
cle of trade between the two countries, 1 am convinced 
that this country would gain by the import cargo.'* 

This evidence was given before a committee of the House 
x)f Commons. 

I shall now give you the testimony of Sir John Mal- 
colm, the once distinguished Governor of Bombay, who, 
before the House of Commons in 1813, says : — 

** The character of the different classes of Hindus, 
which compose a great proportion of the population of 
the subjects of the British government in India, varies in 
different parts of that empire perhaps as much, if not 
more than the nations of Europe do from each other. — 
Under the Bengal establishment there are two descrip- 
tions of Hindus, of a very distinct race : below Patna the 
race of Hindus, called Bengalese, I consider to be weak 
in body and timid in mind, and to be in general marked 
by the accompaniments of timidity, which are fraud and 
servility ; 1 think, as far as my observation went, this 
class appeared to diminish both in their bodily strength 
and mental qualities, as they approached the coast ; and 
those below Calcutta are, I think, in appearance, among 
the lowest of our Hindu subjects. But from the moment 
you enter the district of Bahar, or rather the district of 
Benares, throughout all the territories in that quarter sub- 
ject to the company and their dependent ally the Nabob 
of Oude, and the Duab, the Hinda inhabitants are a 
race of men, generally roeaking, not more distinguished 
for their lofty stature, which rather exceeds that of Eu- 
ropeans, and their robust frame of body, which, in almost 
all, is inured to martial toil by exercises (I speak more 
particularly of the Rajpoots, who form a considerltble pro« 
pgrtioQ of this population,) than they are for some of the 
fioeyit qualities of the mind ; they are brave, generous, 
iodhunivi|e»«od.lbw.tn|]tb, is as reiojirkabte as thair 



colirnge ; the great propodion of the «rmj of the Bengal ^H 
estnblialinien iii compused of itiese men, ann it is remark- ^^U 
able thai ihere are few cori'oral punishmeiila in Hint nrmy, " 

the Elighicst reproach being leli as the greaiesl punish- 
ment JB among other naijona 1 have spoken more lo the 
military class of the Hindus Ihan (o ihe others, hecause I 
am more acquainied with ihein ; hut, from all I ever 
heard of those who follow civil pursiiiis, ii is mLich the 
same, allowing for the difference of ihe iialiiis of life, as 
thai of the Bengal sepujs." 

Now I will venture lo give you one word more from a- 
noiher individual, and then I have done ; and you will not 
accuse thai individual of being over partial to the natives 
of India. Certainly he does not sland very high io the 
catlmaiion of (heir friends. That individual is Warren 
Hastings. Now what is his lesiiniony T I have spoken 
of the eloquence of Burke and Sheridan <in the trial of 
"Warren HaatingE ; hut afier he had reiiri^d for years, and 
had dwelt in obscurity, he was summoned by a mandate 
of the House of Commons lo give evidence before that 
house in 1813. When he had made his statement before 
the Committee, one of ihe members asked him how It was 
that his testimony before them diflered so much with hia 
conduct while in India ? " Sir," replied he, " I am aot 
here to reconcile my inconsistencies, but to slate upoa 
oath, as an aged man bordering on the grave, what i know 
lo be the truth." (Applause,) Now what is bis testi- 
mony T When calmly looking back upon the character 
of the natives of India, he says ; 

"Great pains have been taken to inculcate into ihe 
public mind aii opinion that the native Indians are in a 
slate of complete moral turpidule, and live in the con- 
stant and unrestrained commissiun of every vice and 
crime that can dingrace human nature. I affirm, by the 
oath that I have taken, that this description of them is 
— Uue aad wholly unfounded. What 1 have (o add must 
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be Uken aa my belief, but a belief impressed by a longer 
aod more iptiraale acqiialntance with the people than has 
fallen to the lot of m^ny of noy countrymen, in speak 
ingof the people, it is neaessary to distinguish the Hindus 
who foim'the great portion of the population, from the Ma- 
hqmetfips, who are intermixed with them, but generally 
live in separate conuannities ; the former are gentle, be- 
nevolent, more susceptible of gratitude for kindness shown, 
tq them, than prompted to vengei^hce by wrong^ inflicted , 
ajid as exempt from the worst propensities of human pas« 
sion, as any people on the face of the earth ; they are 
faithful and affectionate in service, and submissive to legal 
authority ; they are superstitious, it is true, but they do 
not think ill of us for not thinking as they do." 

Here end my testimonies to the character of the Hin- 
doos. And why do I cite these testimonies one after the 
other ? and why do I keep you from those branches of the 
question which to you are more interesting as affecting your 
pursuits and callings on this side of the ocean. It is for. 
this reason : I am anxious you should have just concep-> 
tions of the people in whose behalf F plead. As 1 plead- 
ed for freedom and justice on behalf of the negro, whom 
I exhibited not as an imperfect, wretched beings but as a 
being capable of being elevated by the christian care of 
this country, and made to be the partaker of heavenly 
grace ; — so, as I entreated for one million in the West 
do I plead for one hundred millions in the East, and that 
you may care for them, I wish you to know them; thatyoii 
may love them, I desire yoy to adnure them.. I would not 
strip them of their superstition : t would not annihilate by 
a figure of rhetoric the car of Juggefnaut. Let eve- 
ry pile that has been kindled smok^ before you ; let eve* 
ry victim that has been crushed beneath the ponderous> 
car of idolatry writhe in agony before your vision; and by 
e.yery funeral pyre, and every bleeding victim of supersti- 
tion, I call uppn you as christians to rise to the deliver- 
i^ce of this race, whom a mysterious Providence pepiaiia 
you to rule^ and over the liiride extent of whose territories 
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you may scatter, out of the abundance of diriotiaaUy, llie 
richest and most enduring blessings. (Applajuse.) Now 
I have one or two statements (oinake before 1 conclude; 
and you will not pet haps blame me if I do not detain you 
to an extraordinary length to*night, as I hope we may 
meet again^ One or two statements with regard to the 
use we make of this country and I have done. 

I have shown you the extent of this land, its population, 
its riches, and its capacity. Until 1813 it was aitogethei 
in the hands of a monopoly — the East India '* Compa- 
ny.'' And what did they tell us ? A number of fanati- 
cal merchants of this country said, " Open the trade 
with India. The East India Company rej^ied " GeiUle- 
Bien, you know little what you talk. Are not ure trading 
with kidia 7 What have you to do with India f WeU, 
hni you do nothing with India ; give ua a chance of send- 
ing our man^factttres to India. " Poh, poh/' said the 
directors ; and in 1813 they held a solemn meeting on 
the subject, and they put out a manifesto in which they 
xleclared that it^was impossible that any large addition 
could be made to the exports to India; and why? be- 
cause the nature of the Indian people, their climate uid 
their usages, pat such a thought entirely out of the ques- 
tion ; that is to say that the simplicity and fixed habita of 
the Hindoo, render it perfectly impossible for you to in- 
crease your exports of plain and printed cottons. They 
were naked because they loved to be in a state of nature. 
They went without turbans, and scarfs, and trowsers, and 
flowing robes, because they chose to exhibit nature in 
primitive and unadoraed simplicity. They would not 
have your draperies at a gift : you cannot go an inch be- 
yond the point we have reached. " Let us try," said the 
merchants of England and ultimately they obtained a par- 
tial opening of the trade. Now let us take the last year 
of the monopoly trade with India* How much did the 
company export daring the laBt year of the many palmy 
years of exclusive trade ? They exported to the whole of 
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India to th^ wondrous amount of .£870,000 ! a mighty ex- 
tent of exports among 100,000,000 of natives 200,000 sol- 
diers, and all the European functionaries, with their gold 
sticks and train-bearers from one end of the country to 
the other ! A mighty amount it looks ! During the pre- 
ceding year they declared they could not increase their 
exports to India. Why, in 1819, five years after the ex- 
periment of a somewhat unshackled trade was fnade, the 
extent of exports were — what ? X870,000 ? No : £9," 
052,741. (Applause.) So much for the truth of the or- 
acle. Take another fact. In 1814 our exports to India 
— I am coming home to Manchester — were, in printed 
cotton, 604,800 yards ; in plain cottons, 213,408 yards, 
making the magnificent sum of 818,208 yards of plain 
and printed cottons. The declared value was £l#9,480. 
Then came free trade, with all its vague and false philos- 
ophy. In 1832, what were the exports of printed cot- 
tons — 604,800 yards ? No; 18,291,650 yards. (Ap- 
plause.) And their plain cottons, how much ? — three 
hundred thousand yards ? No ; thirti/'nine millions, two 
hundred and sevnty-six thousand Jioe hundred and eleven 
yards! (Applause.) The declared value —* what ? — 
f 100.000? No; but JE 1 ,5:^1,393. — (renewed applause;) 
''—' leavinir the balance in favor of free trade, and against 
the announcements of the Leadenhall street sages of56,- 
749,953 yards, and ^1,421,913 in the pockets of the Brit- 
ish manufacturers. (Great applause.) 

Look again at India. This shows that something can 
be done. Now, I ask, why have not the exports gone on 
increasing. Will some philosopher tell me as they told 
us in 1813, that we cannot increase our exports? We 
shal ^ee. I have upon this table authorities upon au- 
thorities in reference to the earnest desire of the natives 
generally to consume our manufactures, and on another 
occasion I shall refer to these; but I will just say that 
though all t1 e imports into India, of plain and printed 
^tton, of hardware, of delph ware, flint glass, hermeti? 
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cally sealed hams, London porter, M aderia wine, and eve- 
ry thing that makes the table of the ruler there groan 
when it is spread before his guests — all, all come from 
England ; yet, the sum total of our exports to India are 
what ? .£3,440,000 ; and our imports from India what ? 
£2,500,000. Now let us test this. What are your im- 
ports from the United States in one article — cotton at 
loue? How much do you pay brother Jonathan. (Laugh- 
ter.) What, .£3,000,000, or .£6,000,000, or 2.9,000,000 ? 
Would not ,£12,000,000 be nearer the mark in the one 
article of cotton wool alone ? As for your exports I shall 
endeavor to give them on another occasion. But the im- 
ports from America of cotton transcend the imports from 
India at least eight or nine times over. Now let us take 
another account. There is the island of Mauritius inhab- 
ited by 90,04)0 human beings, and the other day 70,000 
of them were slaves ; and they are little better yet, be- 
cause they have not yet had time so materially to im- 
prove their circumstances as to make a very remarkable 
alteration in the trade- of that Island.' Therefore, I shall 
go back to the years of their apprenticeship in order to 
give you the calculations which I might think most just. 
To the island of Mauritius with a population of only 90,- 
000, our exports were .£356,000, and imports .£697,000 ; 
and the taxes upon all, including both slaves and masters 
were 52s 8d. per head. Take the colony of Sydney, 
made up of all sorts. Sydney is said to contain a popu- 
lation of 85,000. From Sydney they export as you are 
aware, very much wool and other things to the amount 
of jf 5 1 4,000, and import to the amount of .£749,000 ; — 
and the inhabitants of Sydney pay taxes per head of 77s. 
7d. Then in British Guiana where there is a population 
of 99,700, we export to the amount of .£666,000 and im- 
port to the amount of <£ 1 ,929,000, and the whole popula- 
tion pay on an average 31s. 3d. per head taxes.. The lit- 
tle island of Trinidad, with a population of 40,000, takes 
to the amount of ^223,000, and exports to the amount of 

if 
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£29&fiOQ. And the despised ialaDd of St. Domingo, 
said to be oi^er-fUQ with brutes io the form of negroes — 
Ihose human beings whom all the world have agreed to 
laugh at but could not conquer -<— (applause) — they, you 
know, have an export trade of about a million and an im- 
port trade of about a million, though the population is not 
more than 1,100,000. Then look at British India, con* 
taining one hundred millions of inhabitants, whose export 
trade does not exceed ^2,500,000, or about 6d. per head, 
and with an import trade that we hear so much aboot, a- 
mounting to ^,440,000, being about 8d. per head over 
all the country. And what taxes does she pay 1 — thoiijigh 
ground to the earth by their weight. They don't fay 
77a. 7d. with the convicts of Sydney ; they don't pay 328. 
8d. with the Mauritius; they don't pay 31s. 3d. with the 
inhabitants of British Guiana, nor 23s. with the popula- 
tion of Trinidad, or some 36a. with the people of ihis 
country, but altogether they pay 4s. Od. per head, which , 
taking their population at 100,000,000, makes the aiuni 
of ^€20,000,000. Here, then, we see at a glance the e& 
fects of mis-government. Now, what are the causes that 
bring about these effects I shall not stat^ to-night ; but 
on another occasion I will carry you to India and reveal 
them to you without concealment The whole tr'Utfa shall 
be told of the character of the governaient of that coun- 
try, in order that you may see how it is that no mor« rev- 
enue h raised, that no more produce of the countdry ia ex- 
ported, and that no more of ouf manufactures are carried 
from out shores to that immense couAtry. (Hear» hear, 
and applause.) And what is my object in aH tUs ? I 
wish to improve and elevate the condition of the^ Hindoo. 
How is it to be improved 1 Though I should tcH yoQ of 
his wrongs for a month from tbie time, if I chalk oat no 
plan, if I ^eal ia no practical demonstrations, if I show 
you not that you possess the power, I may harrow up your 
feelings^ I mi^.exirAelt your tear^, I might 8eo4 you — 
f^od tb«t would be sonethiBf, thai wnuM be mucb'^ I 
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might send you to pray for tbem, but I should not an- 
8wer the question which your beating hearts and indig- 
nant minds would ask — ** What can we do for India T" 
(Applause.) But if I can show you that you can do some- 
thing for India, if you will go with us in our benevolent 
movements, by gaining information yourselves, by distrib- 
uting it among your neighbors, by meetings like this, and 
by individual exertions elsewhere, you may excite an a- 
mount of interest in their favor which cannot be over- 
come ; and when parliament assemUes you may petition 
for a removal of those fiscal hindrances which now, like 
a magic spell, bind the shores of that country, and pre- 
vent the produce of your manufactures from enjoying a 
fDuch further and more extensive exportation* If those 
hindrances be removed, I promise you that you shall be 
enriched ; and that while you enrich yourselves, you shall 
be conferring incalculable blessings upon a race of human 
beings who will not fail, whatever other rewards you may 
enjoy, to bless you for your kindness, and to pray for your 
prosperity. (Applause.) Then I shall endeavor to show 
you that you hold at once in your hand the charter of 
your own freedom, and the freedom of millions of the hu- 
man family. One word upon the topic so familiar and 
so dear to me and to you also, and I shall conclude this 
address. We mourn over slavery, for it exists still. — 
Though vfe have achieved for the islands of the West In- 
dies a BoUe triumph — and ther« is a fneui. here (Mr. 
Cbamberlain we believe,) beside me who could tell you 
of the. horrors of the former times, and the joys and bliess- 
iDgfl of the better system. (Applause.) Though we 
have achieved a triumph in th« West Indies, have we 
Uberated all the African bondsmen who groan in slavery 
on the face of the earth ? America ! free America, Re- 

EublioaD America, ChristiaB Amertoa, America with her 
ibleS) and revivals, and ma^ificent missionary opera- 
tionsi America with her Deelarataon in one hand and the 
bible ia the odier, oiwelly aad inooofiiaiently tramples up- 
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on the nexks of 2,500,000'or her population. Brazil holds 
2,000,000 more ; Spain 500,000 more ; and Sweden.and 
Portugal, and Denmark some 1,000,000 more; making 
a dark aggregate of between five and six millions of hu- 
man beings held in bondage. And what does this ^en- 
gender ? A slave trade between Africa and the other parts 
of the world to the extent of 160,000 or 170^00 per an- 
num at a cost to Africa, as has been demonstrated, ot 
375,000, or nearly ; so that during the revolution of the 
earth on its axis, more than a thousand hi|man beings are 
either by slaughter or enslavement sacrificed. Either they 
are slaughtered in the predatory wars waged to procure 
slaves, or die in the dreadful march from the interior to 
the east, are murdered in their passage, or pine in bond- 
age on the rice plains of Carolina, or the valley of the 
Mississippi ; and thus 375,000 of the children of Africa 
are either immolated on their own shores, die upon the 
ocean, or are carried into returnless captivity. We wish 
this to be put an end to. And how is this trade to be put 
an end to. Do men go to the expense of sending rufiSan 
fiends to Africa, to steal men, and women that they may 
have the abstract pleasure of ill treating them and calling 
them slaves? No; you want cotton. Your mills are 
continually crying give, give, give. The Americans love 
money ; and to get your money they send men to Africa 
to steal men and women and children there, and to bring 
them to the Texas or Cuba, in order that you may sweet- 
en your morning drink with sugar, and clothe your forms 
with cotton. Now, why must every vein of Africa thus 
bleed ? Why must every wind that passes over the plains 
of Carolina gather up the sighs of broken hearts 1 Will 
the cotton tree grow only in the valley of the Mississippi ? 
Must the crushed cane with its sweets be procured at the 
expense of the crushed heartsof millions of human beings? 
Where is the home of the cotton tree ? Is it America T 
No. There it is a foreigner and an exotic. The home of the 
cotton tree is in Endia ,* there it has grown for 4000 years« 
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Do you want to know nvho wore it 1 The' Hindoos and 
the Egyptians wore it ; the noble, graceful, civilized Asiat- 
ics wore it. \ say civilized — '■ luxuriant in all the fruits 
of learning and taste ; while we, their goth-like rulers, 
were clothing our bodies with skins or covering them with 
paint. Look then from the shores of America to the 
plains of India — to the birthrplace of the cotton plant. 
Encourage India ; foster and cherish India. Speak the 
word ; and you shall have cotton, and you shall have no 
discriminating duties; we will not ask you to say, ^' which 
is the blood-stained produce, and which is the produce 
of willing industry." The willing husbandman will 
give you cotton for 4d. per lb., while the slave master, 
taxed with the curse of his system, cannot afford it you 
for less than 9d. per lb. (Loud applause.) Here then 
is profit and philanthropy going hand in hand ; and as 
we are all agreed as rational beings to use means for the 
accomplishment of our ends, I believe it is our duty to 
look upon this question in this aspect. I touch upon it 
the more freely because I find standing as 1 do before 
this audience, i\\e most grave and influential part of my 
subject would bereft unnamed if I did not tell you thai 
upon the principle of political economy, by putting into 
operation the laws of supply and demand,' by breaking 
down the barriers which prejudice and ignorance have 
upreared, you may give happiness to a hundred millions 
of human beings, freedom to millions more, and peace 
and security to an entire nation on the continent of Af- 
rica. 

All that I say with regard to cotton will apply to sugar, 
tice, coffee, tobacco, indigo, linseed, and to grains of eve- 
ry kind ; in fact every thing that you now import from 
other tropical climates may be all cultivated in India, and 
in such abundance as amply to s'*pply all our national 
demands. There is one other thing that occurs to me at 
this time, and it is this : We have too long shut our eyes 
\o the manner in which we have ruled the countries that 
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through successive years and ages have come under our 
sway. Colonization is now in every body's mouth. — ' 
Australia is to be colonized ; New Zealand is to be col- 
onized ' Texas is to be colonized ; and by and by we 
shall talk of colonizing India. There are those, and there 
are not a few of them, who think that Hindoo intellect 
and industry are not enough, and that ere the treasures " 
of that country can be developed you must send out Brit- 
ish artisans and mechanics ; that you most send out Brit- 
ish agriculturalists to hold the plough, to put in the seed, 
and to thrust in the sickle when the harvest is ripe. I 
don't believe this ; but if we must have colonies I want 
to lay down such principles and to see them recognized, 
as will not only spare the lives but promote the happiness 
of those with whom we have to do. I do not want to see 
the scenes enacted in India which have been enacted in 
Mexico and Peru, the West India Islands, and North 
America. Having named America, suffer me, before I 
sit down, to say a word respecting the Red Indians who 
once roamed free and happy over the face of that country. 
It is well known to you that, to assist in the promotion of 
a great object, I visited the United States. Whilst there, 
I trod the banks of many ^lendid rivers, covered with pri- 
meval forests, or ornamented with the beautiful habitations 
of happy husbandmen, surrounded by fertile and well- 
cultivated farms. But never, upon the banks of the Del- 
aware, or the Hudson, or the Mohawk, or the Merrimack, 
did T behold one solitary representative. of all the teeming 
tribes who possessed the country before the genius of Co- 
lumbus pointed the white man to its shores. Standing in 
the midst ^f a proud trans- Atlantic city, surrounded by 
crowded marts, and towering steeples, and stately dwell- 
ings, and summoning up the scenes of other days, i)afi 
heart Ls deeply affected by the contrast, and you are ready 
to exclaim — ** On this spot, now surrounded by all the 
spleodor of civilized life, the Indian chieftain pursued the 
panting deer, or wooed in solitude his dusky mate. Here 
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lived and loved afiother race of humah beings — ^ here, in 
the stiH waters of the sedgy lake, they paddled the light 
canoe along the rocky shore — • here too they engaged in 
the deatrh grapple—- and here, when the sfrife was over/ 
they smoked the pipe of peace — here too they worship- 
ped the Great Spirit — not the God of Revel^ation, for 
they.ktiew him not — but the God of the Universe, whom 
they adored in every thing around them. But all this has 
passed away ! Two hundred years have been enough to 
sweep away a whole race. The council fire ia quenched 
— the lodge is in ruins — the hunting ground of the In- 
dian is covered by the dwellings of the white man — and 
the time is at hand when the last of these children of the 
wilderness will taste the bitter fruits of European coloni- 
sation, and leave the land of his forefathers to the pos- 
session of strangers. (Loud cheers.) • The fate of the 
Red Indian awaits, I fear, other races of mankind, and I 
am anxious to lift up my voice against the execution of 
the bloody decree which has gone out against the defence- 
less children of nature. Rather wou^d i see India witfh 
all her riches a sealed country, than behold her children 
saeriiiced on the shrine of our cupidity. I would hdLV>& 
our wharves covered with sugar, and cotton, and tea,attd 
rice, and indigo* of f ndia, but I would not have a s'mgie 
native of the oemilry enslaved or dispossessed. I would 
not have the scenes of the Mi^isissippi and the St. Larw^ 
rence perpetrated over again upon the banks of the Bbt*« 
ampooter and the Ganges. Least of all would I h«ve- 
thcrse energies which I desire to see exerted to save I^iti, 
put forth t0 injure and diestrey her. I want you to send 
nothing to India but. just laws, your orders, your rooneyi 
add yowt manufactures. If you will follow mejjthrougli the 
lectiures I hare comnreQce6, from topic to tropic, from defvi- 
onstration to demonstration, I will show you how, without 
going beyond the limits of your own Exchange and matf* 
ufactory, you may bestow prosperity and happiness upoa 
a great and grateful people, and bring down upon jToa the 
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blessing of millions ready to perish. I invoke you then, 
by every feeling of enlightened patriotism^ — by every 
principle of honorable enterprise — and every recoHection, 
of human responsibility, to enter upon the work I have 
set before you. So shall you prove yourself a generous 
and magnanimous people. So shall your righteousness 
go before jou, and the glory of the Iy)rd brin^; up the 
rear. 

The lecturer concluded amidst the most hearty ap- 
plause, after having addressed the assembly for about two 
hours. A collection was taken at the door in aid of the 
society. 



SECOND LECTURE. 

On Thursday evening last Mr. George Thompson de*. 
liver^d his second lecture on thepubject of British India. 
The leading topic of which was, ^*The duty and mterest 
of Great Britain to consider the condition and claims of 
her possessions in the East." The audience was much 
more numerous than on the former occasion, and if pos- 
sible a deeper interest seemed to be entertained on the 
subject then brought under discussion. The lower part 
of the Meeting House was completely filled, and a very 
considerable portion of the large gallery. The audience 
supposed to be about equally composed of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, all of the most respectable appearance. The. lec- 
turer entered the house a little before seven o'clock^ and 
was loudly applauded as he passed down one of the aisles 
to the reading-desk. In the speakers' gallery the lectu- 
rer was supported on the right and left by a number of 
gentlemen of the highest respectability. In introducing 
his lecture Mr. Thompson said : — 



'' The pos.ieasion of sovereignly o .. _^ 

doms ia ■ sacred trust, fur which nations are nol leas re- 
sponsible ihan individuals, a delegation from lh6 supreme 
fuUQlain of power ; and as the unalierable laws of nature 
forbid us lo confound men with things, or to forget the 
reciprocal obligations subsisting between the sovereign 
and tlie subject, we can scarcely be guilty of a greater 
crime thnn to consider the latter as merely subservient to 
the interests of the former. Every individual of the im- 
mense population subjected lo our away, has claims on 
our justice and benevolence which we cannot with impu- 
nity neglect : the wants and sufferings of every individual 
utter a voice which goes lo the heartof humanity. In re- 
turn for iheir allegiance we owe them protection and in- 
Biruclion, together with every effort to ameliorate their 
condition and improve their character." These, sirs, are 
the words of one of the most gifled of modern writers, 
and, il will be allowed that they are not an inappropriate 
introduction to a lecture on the duty and interest of Great 
Britain, lo consider the condition and claims of her pos- 
eessions in the East. But it may be said that the senti- 
ments I have borrowed, aremoreapplicable|to the duly of 
those who are the appointed rulers and guardians of aur 
Eastern possessions than to us. 1 fully grant that they 
are primarily applicable to those who have taken upon 
themselves the fearful trust and responsibility of governing 
the myriad population of British India ; but, if it can be 
■hewn that those who have assumed the responsibility 
have forgotten or evaded it — that the government of In- 
dia has hitherto proceeded upon principles of esclu- 
sive interests and self-aggrandise ment — that proprielora 
have been more intent upon receiving large dividends for 
themselves, and obtaining lucrative appointments for their 
friendn, than upon promoting the welfare of ^the people 
from whom their wealth is drawn — that servants of the 
Company, while slive to the pay, the perquisites and the 
pensions of office, have been indiRerent to the happiness 
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or misery of those around them^that directors have found 
enough to do to distribute thehr patronage and attend to 
their private concerns, and have been anxious riither to 
resist all experiments to better the condition and bring out 
the resources of the country, than toinvent^nd carry out 
plans of improvement — if,- 1 say, it can be shewn that the 
welfare of the multiplying millions of the East have been 
overlooked in a general and prevalent desire to advance 
party and personal objects, then I think it will be seen 
and felt by the friends of India, that the time is come, to 
look from those who have proved themselves (to say the 
least) unequal to the due discharge of their delegated trust, 
to those by whom that trust has been confided, and who 
are bound before man and before God to see that the pow- 
er they have bestowed, is neither neglected, transcended 
nor abused. (Loud applause.) But, further ; if It caki 
be shewn that through the incompetence or malversation 
of the rulers of India, a vast amount of misery and injus- 
tice l^as been inflicted upon the natives ; that the prosper- 
ity of Aie Empire has declined; that the sources ofitsreT- 
enue are gradually diminishing ; that already the symp- 
toms of disaffection and distrust are appearing ; add to 
which^ that the growth in wealth and comfort of the peb* 
pie of this country is greatly retarded by the present sys- 
tem of Indian administration — then, sirs, I think a case 
has been made out warranting a prompt aud effectual in- 
terference. I think I shall folly succeed, before these 
Hbctures are brought to a* close, in shewing that such a 
case exists. More than twenty jrears ago the late Mr. 
Mill was of opinion that the members of the Court of Pr6- 
prietors (the democratical branch of the East India Com- 
pany^ had forgotten their duty, and had become utterly 
indifferent to the way in which the Qoremment of India 
was conducted. After describing the constitution and 
powers of that Court, and laboring to prove that ''the aris- 
tocracy and monarchy -were subordinate and subject" to 
it, he says — '^ Notwithstanding the power i¥hich, hfii!0:. 
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theory of the ConstituttoD, is thus reserved to the popular 
part of the system, all power has centered in the iJourt of 
Directors ; and the Govern rnent and the Con)pany hav^ 
been an oligarchy in point of fact. So far from m^-* 
dling too much, the Court of Proprietors has. not attended 
to the common affairs, even sufficiently for the business 
of ipspection." That the Honorable Cpurt has not imr 
proved since this likeness was drawn,, you will believe, 
when I tell you, that at a recent meeting, the memberji 
allowed themselves to be told by oiie of the directors, that 
their business was not to call for papers or to inquire into 
the acts of the C!oart above, but, to receive their dividends 
and leave other matters to their superiors. (Applause.) 
On that occasion not a murmur, qot a word of dissent 
was heard. The law was taken from the lips of the di* 
rector with mute submission^ and the constituency stood 
rebuked in the pcesence of their haughty representative* 
Little, therefore, can be looked for from men who, having 
long lost sight of their duties, have at last suffered their 
own rights to be taken away, and can now calmly submit 
to be told by their elected servants, that they have no right 
to look into their own affairs. (Hear.) Alas I for the 
people of India, while their destinies are in hands like 
these. It is impossible, sirs, to attend a meeting of the 
court of proprietors, with a mind suitably affected -by the 
consideration of the vast magnitude and importance of 
the interests connected with our Empire in the East, and 
there to mark the character of the debates, the reception 
which certain great questions meet with, and the votes 
that are given, without deeply lamenting the situation 
of those whose happiness depends upon the legislatien of 
such a body of men. It appears quite evident that every 
measure intended for the effectual relief of the people of 
India or for the advancement to any considerable extent 
of the prosperity of this country in connection with the 
East, must be originated out of doors. It is not impossible 
that when such measures have^been fully discussed and 
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deliberately decided upon, and are loudly demanded by 
the British people, they may be adopted and carried out 
by the East India Company ; but the history of the past 
forbids us to expect that any comprehensive plan of ame- 
lioration or improvement will be put into operation, until 
it is rendered necessary and inevitable by the wishes and 
determinations of the enlightened and philanthropic por« 
tions of this great community. [Hear] But let. us see 
what grounds there are to justify a popular movement in 
favor of India. If the object is to be gained in whole or 
in part by legislative measures, must not such legislative 
measures emanate exclusively from the East India Com- 
pany ? Are they not the rulers of India until the expira- 
tion of the charter ! The East India Company are, it id 
true, the rulers of India, but neither the sole, the sa- 
preme, nor the irresponsible rulers. Though they plosseas 
what is called a charter act, constituting them the mana- 
gers of an immense territory^ and the receivers of its rev- 
enues ; and although they have been permitted to exer- 
cise almost unshared and uncontrolled sovereignty, yet 
it is nevertheless equally true, that according to the terms 
of their charter, they are subject every moment to the au« 
thority of parliament, which retains the power to make 
laws for India as though the charter act had never been 
granted. [Hear, hear, and loud appplause.] Nay more, 
IS bound to watch over the affairs of India, and to demand 
firom the Cabinet Minister at the head of the Board of 
Control, a full exposition of all matters connected with 
the welfare of our Indian empire. {Renewed applause.] 
I will read to you.the clause to which I refer ; it is the 51 st 
clause of the present charter, premising that the words il 
contains are not words of course, but inserted for the 
upecial purpose of pointing out the duty and obligation of 
the Imperial Parliament, and the competency of the peo- 

?le of England to look to Parliament for the redress, of 
ndia's wrongs. The clause is as folfows : -^ 

^' Provjfief} always^ and be it enacted, That nothtsg 
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herein contained shall extend to affect in any way the 
right of parliament to make laws for the- said territories 
and -for all the inhabitants thereof; and, it is expressly 
declared that a full, complete, and constantly existing 
right and power is intended to be reserved to parliament, 
to control, supercede, or prevent all proceedings and acts 
whatsover of the said governor-general in council, and to 
repeal and alter at any titne, any law or regulation what- 
soever, made by the said governor-general in council, and 
in all respects to legislate for the said territories and all 
the inhabitants thereof, in as full and ample a manner 
as if this act had not been passed." [Very loud cheers,] 

Here, then, is the charter of Indra ; here is the palla- 
diam of the liberties and happiness of that country. — 
The propriety and duty of making ihe Company thus re- 
8[)on8ible to parliament are admirably argued by the 
matchless Edmund Burke in his celebrated speech oti the 
India Bill. In answer to the question, to whom he would 
make the East India Company answerable, he says -^ 

"To whom would. I make the East India Company 
accountable ? Why to parliament to be sure ; to parlia- 
ment, which alone is capable of compreheuding the mag- 
nitude of its object and its abuse ; and alone capable ot 
an effectual legislative remedy. The very charter, which 
is held out. to exclude parliament from correcting malver- 
sation with regard to the high trust vested in the company 
is the very thing which at once gives a tkle and imposes 
on us a duty to interfere with effect, wherever power and 
authority originating from ourselves, are perverted from 
their purposes, and become instruments d wrong and vi- 
olence. If parliament, sir^ bad nothing to do with this 
charter, we might have some sort of epicurean excuse to 
stand aloof, indifferent spectators of what passes in the 
company's name in India and in London. ,But if we are 
the very cause of the evili we are ih a special manner en- 
gaged to the redress i and ior us passively to bear with 
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oppressions committed under the sanction of onr own ao- 
thority, is in truth and reason for . this house to be an 
active accomplice in the abuse». That the power, notori- 
ously, grossly abused, has been Ibought from us is very 
certain. But this circumstance, which is urged against 
the bill, becomes an additional motive for our interference^ 
lesC we^should be thought to have sold the blood of millions 
of men, for the base consideration of money. We sold, I 
admit, all that we had to sell ; that is, our authority, not 
our control.' We had not a right to make a market of 
our duties." [lioud applause.] 

It is notorious, however, that the parliament, like the East 
India proprietory, have failed in their duty to their pos* 
sessions in the East. So far from being impressed with 
a sense of their value and importance, our legislators 
have appeared to regard them as almost below their^eri* 
ous notice. The experience of more than fidy years has 
shown, that the most insignificant topic of a local, tempo* 
rary, or personal character, has a better chance of secur- 
ing the attention and consideration of the legislature, than 
the condition and claims of a dominion as extensive as 
Europe, with a population comprising a sixth part of the 
inhabitants of the globe. The very best informed on par- 
liamentary matters, are perfectly aware that tliis is the 
painful fact. Never was the disregard of Indian affairs 
more conspicuous, than during the debates which took 
place on the granting of the last charter. Do you ask» 
when will it be otherwise? I answer, when you, the 
people of England, open your eyes to the value of this 
empire, to the responsibility of your position, and the sol* 
emn duty which your distant dominion imposes upon you : 
when you show your determinatkm to explore its vast re- 
sources, and cultivate a kindly and advanti^geoas inter- 
course with its wretched in^Mibitants ; when you enter 
with vigor upon the prosecution of that honbraUe and ex- 
tensive commerce with the East to which yon have been 
10 long invitedy but Ui TiiiL Then wiH this Ibrgotteii 
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empire become visihte to the optics of honorable and right 
honorable legislators ; then will they begin ^ with eager and 
wondering eyes tojneasure its length and its breadth : 
then will they enter into nice computations and compari- 
sons respecting its imports and exports, its. produce and 
capachy : then will India no longer be a bore and a bug- 
bear, but, what it really iis, and ought to be, 'a subject 
claiming the profoundest studj, and an empire worthy the 
lofliest eloquence which orators can display, and the wi- 
sest considerations which statesmen can bestow. [Loud 
applause.] 

If, then, we find this mighty empire at present neglect- 
ed alike by the East India Company and the parliament, 
what shall be done ? Shall we abandon to their fate 
scores of millions of oiir fellow subjects ? ^^hall we leave 
a people, ignorant of their political rights, and helpless 
because ignorant, the prey of insatiate tax-gatherers, the 
victims of every experiment which their rulers may choose 
to make, to ascertain how far and how long they may ex- 
tract wealth from a beggared people, in defiance of every 
principle of good government, and every law of the living 
God ? Are we at liberty to turn a deaf ear to the pierc- 
ing cry of distress wafled to us from the plains of Hindos- 
tan ? Have we no duty to perform to ourselves and to 
our country ? None to the consciences of proprietors, di- 
rectors, and legislators, slumbering at their posts, with 
the destinies of millk)ns id- their hands, heedless of the 
costliness and beauty of the brightest gem in the crown of 
their sovereign, and resolutely refusing to learn the lesson » 
that, if they would but 



Rale tbe eoontry ibr tha ooantry*t Siik«, . 

It Moa woald give tbem non than now ihty take f 

(Immease applanac.) 

Sirs, these are sderon and weighty questions. I have 
conmdefed the answer, and, I hesitate not to declare mjr 
convictioD^ that we l»ve hkfaerto, as a natioDy bN^n crim* 
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inally negligent of the rights-, the privileges, and the in- 
terests of those ivhbm we have subjected to our sway, and 
that at our door not less than that of the rulers of liidia, 
lies the guiit and disgrace of the present system. We 
have read with exultation and pride of the conquests ^- 
chieved by our soldiers in oriental climes — we have de- 
lighted to do honor to the heroes who have returned from 
the East, laden with the trophies of their hard-won vic- 
tories — we have placed the wreath of ^lory upon the 
brow of the military chieftain, and hailed him as the sav- 
iour rather than the destroyer of mankind ; we have heard 
with patriotic rapture of the accession of province after 
province and kingdom after kingdom to our dominion in 
the East ; we have spoken with ignorant complacen^ey of 
the mildness and justice of ou^ rule, contrasted with the 
sanguinary and perfidious career of the Mussulman con- 
queror ; we have congratulated the ^children of Brahmah 
upon their happy lot, in being brought under our yoke ; 
we have, too, claimed credit for our christian zeal, and 
have pointed with devout admiration to our Buchanans, 
our Martyns, our Hebers, and our Marshmaas, as to burn- 
ing and shining lights, sent, back from the western world 
to illuminate the darkened chambers of the East. All 
this we have done, and more recently, we have joined in 
the cry of " Fret trade with India" and ** Justice to the 
Commerce of Englandy\ while we have remained strati- 
gersto the actual condition of the millions brought into 
political affinity with us, and* to the true practical charac- 
ter of the government under which they have been plac- 
ed, and the nature of those measures which are needed 
to regenerate and elevate the land. [Loud applause ] — 
It is high time to awake out of sleep — to rouse ourselves 
from our anfnitemal lethargy, and to engage in t hearty 
and united «fen to obtain for the natives of British India 
that encouragement and protection, which, if much long- 
er delayed y may come to them too late. The measure of 
our duty upon this question is the measure of our capacity. 
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What we can do we ought to do. We are urged H 
fuinimenl of our duty by the most powerful coiisidera 
Our felloiv-citizenstiip — our puaiuoglect — our national 
honor — our present c ire u In stances — our future advan- 
tages — all say to ua, " consider the condjlioa and claims 
oflndia." [Loud applause.] 

In speaking oflndia, 1 have already looked at the en- 
tent, beauty and fertility of the country, and its capacity 
to furnish us with almost erery article of tropical produce. 
I have also glanced at the population, their moral char- 
acter, and their disposition to become our willing and in- 
dustrious agents in the developement of the exhauslless 
resources of their natiTe land. We come now to look at 
the actual condition of the people, and iu doing so, my 
?iew must be exceedingly briel and general, as I deaire to 
hasten to another branch of the subject. Let me obserye, 
that, if [ do not on this occasion cite written authorities 
in proof of all the statements I make, it is only because 
the time would fail me to do so, but that I hold myself 
prepared to substantiate, by evidence of the highest 
character, the truth and accuracy of all that 1 advance 
[Loud applause.] In my published addresses it will be 
seen that I am in the habit of furnishing abundant testi- 
monies. [Cheers.] 

The condition op iNoiA ! — Look at the circumstan- 
ces of the people. Impoverished almost to the lowest 
poEsible degree. The ranks of society as nearly as can 
be, lerelled. Princes deposed — nobles degraded — 
landed proprietors annihilated — the middle classes ab- 
sorbed — the cultivators ruined — great cities turned in- 
to farm Tillages — villages deserted and in ruins — men- 
dicancy, gang robbery and rebellion, increasing in erery 
direction. This is no exaggerated picture. This is the 
state, the present state of India. Some of the finest tracts 
of land have been forsaken, and given up to the untamed 
beasts of ihe jungle. The motives to industry have been 
destroyed. The soil seems to lie underacurae. Instead 
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of yielding abundanee for the wants of its own popal»* 
tion, and the inhabitants of other regions, it does not keep 
in eiiistence its own children. It becomes the bury ing» 
place of millions, who die upon its bosom crying fpr bread. 
[Hear.] In proof of this, turn your eyes backward upon 
the scenes of the past year. Go with me into the noith- 
western provinces of the Bengal presidency, and I will 
shew you the bleaching skeletons of five hundred thou- 
sand human beings, whi/ perished of hunger in the space of 
a few short months. Yes, died of hunger in what , has 
been justly called the granary of the world. Bear with 
me, if I speak of the scenes which were exhibited during 
the^^revalence of this famine. The air for miles was poi^ 
soned by the effluvia emitted from the putrifyi ng bodies 
of the dead. The. rivers were choked with the corpses 
thrown into their channels. Mothers cast their little ones 
beneath the rolling waves because they would not see 
them draw their last gasp, and feel them stiffen in their 
arms. [Great emotion^] The English in the city were 
prevented from taking their customary evening drives. 
Jackalls and vultures approached, and fastened upon the 
bodies of men women and children before life was ex- 
tinct. Madness, disease, despair, stalked abroad, and no 
human power present to arrest their progress. // was the 
carnival of death ! And this occurred in British India 
— in the reign of Victoria the First ! [Qreat emotion.] 
Nor was the event extraordinary and unforeseen. Far 
from it : 1835-36 witnessed a famine in the northern 
provinces : 1833 beheld one to the eastward : 1^22-^ 
saw one in the Deccan, They have continued to in- 
crease in frequency and extent under our sway for more 
than half a century. Under the administration of Lord 
Clive a famine in the Bengal provinces swept off three 
millions ; and at that time the British speculators in India 
had their granaries filled to repletion with corn. Horrid 
monopoly of the necessaries of life. Thus three millions 
died while there was food enough and to spare locked up 
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-in the storehouses of the rich I [Loud applause.] To 
add to the horror with which we are called to regard the 
laat dreadful caroage, we are made acquainted by the re- 
turns of the ctistom-housea with the fact, that as much 
grain was exported from the lower parts of Bengal as 
would have fed the number who perished — (half a mil- 
lion) — ^ for a' whole year! My friends^ d^ you realize 
this scene t If you do not, gather around you the popu- 
lation of this vast city — let every street, lane, and court, 
pour out its teeming tenantry — let high and low, rich 
and poor be collected. How many do you behojd ? tnree 
hundred thousand. Two hundred thousand must be added . 
And now survey the assembled concourse — compute if 
you can the mighty sum of existence — and then imagine 
all these, condemned to die of hunger in the space of one 
- year. Imagine the commencement, progress, and con- 
summation of the work of death, and that, at the expira- 
tion of a year, all, upon whom you gazed at the begin- 
ning, had been carried off and swept away, not by the 
comparatively slow process which we are contmually wit- 
nessing around us, and which carries away our lovers, 
acquaintances and |friends, but sentenced to be destroyed 
by famine, to be carried off in eight short months by the 
raging and unappeased appetite of hunger. [Great emo- 
tion.] Oh horrid sacrifice ! Will you not — ^^I appeal to 
your compassion — I appeal to your generosity — I ap- 
peal to your patriotism — Oh, will you not become a cher- 
ishing and a covering cherub to those wretched beings? 
Are you not exalted for that very purpose ? Is there not 
for nations as well as individuals a day of probation, and 
a day of retribution ? And if we abuse our privileges-— 
as surely as Rome, and Carthage, and Ninevah, and Tyre 
have sunk, and the richest maritime cities have become 
fishing villages, where the fisherman hangs his nets, so 
surely shall this land, now first among the nations of the 
world, be forgotten, or if remembered ^ remembered on- 
ly to be iofamoos, if the stretches not forth the sceptre of 
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mercy instead of the rod of oppression, and delivers mail» 
kind Troon thraldom instead of binding them down in sla- 
very. [Loud applause.] Avert i b^ech you, if you 
can, the recurrence of such appalling events. Even while 
I am speaking) a famine is de^iolating another of the prov* 
tnces of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Do you ask why this wholesale destructiou of human 
life ? I reply, and while I do so, I am fully aware of the 
nature of the accusation 1 bring against the government 
of India, at home and abroad, and am ready to sustain it 
-^ because the people have been virtually robbed of their 
soil — deprived of the fruits of their industry — preveiil- 
ed from accumulating the means of meeting a period of 
drought, and are thus doomed, to death, should the earth 
refuse, for a single season, to yield its increase. Our 
government, (says one of the highest authorities) has been 
practic&lly one of the most extortionate and oppressive 
chat ever existed;, and a committee of the House of 
Commons has declared that our revenue system in India, 
is one of habitual extortion and injustice, leaving nothing 
to the cultivator but what he is able to secure by evasion 
and fraud. Can any evidence be required, more con- 
clusive in proof of the ruinous nature of our adminia- 
tratioq, than is furnished by the fact, that famines are 
becoming almost general, and that they are sweeping off 
their victims by hundreds of thousands — and that these 
famines occur in the most fertile districts of the globe, 
and during a period of profound internal peace. The 
master evil of the present system in India is the land 
tax* The government has made Itself dt facto^ the tini- 
tarsal landlord — has assumed the right to tax the 9oiI 
to any extent — has fixed an assumed capability on eve- 
ry field to produce — then, an assumed price on the 
produce of the field — and then fixed, that from thirty-five 
to forty-five, per cent, of the money value of the crop, 
shall be the tax to the state for ever — and, if the cuHi- 
vator should lay out hn money in the improvementi in anj 



Way, of the land under his management, the government 
claims the right of miaking a iiew assessment, in propor- 
tion to the assumed increased value of the crop. Thia 
is the unnatural system of the government in India — a 
system under which all life dies, death lives, and nature 
breeds perverse, all monstrous, all prodigous things, — 
Abominable, unutterable. (Very loud' applause.) 

The results of this system have appeared in a thousand 
afflicting forms. Rurah industry has been crushed — en- 
terprise has been rendered profitless — cultivated lands, 
overburthened by taxation have been abandoned — the 
revenue has declined — the prosperity of the country Iras 
been undernMaed at its foundation^ — property has gone 
on deteriorating, until estates have been sold for less than 
the amount of one year's taxes. Mr. Rickards iuforms 
us thatthe jaadowners of Malabar offered their estates to 
the government on condition of their receiving a bare 
subsistence of rice and curry in return. If the principle 
of taxation has been bad, the mode adopted in collecting 
it has been no better. Mr^.FuUerton, when a member of 
council at Madrais, thus described it : — 

" Imagine (says he) the revenue leviable through the 
agency of one hundred thousand revenue efficers, collected 
or remitted at their discretion^ according to the occu- 
pant's means of paying, whether from the produce of his 
land, or his separate property ; and in order to encourage 
every man to act as a spy on his neighbor, and report his 
means of paying, that he may eventually save himself from 
extra demand, imagine all the cultivators of a village /i- 
able at all times to a separate demand, in order to make 
up for the failure of one or more individuals of the parish. 
Imagine collectors to every county, acting under the or* 
ders of a board, on the avowed principle of destroying 
all competition for labor, by a general equalization of as- 
sessment ; seizing and sending back runaways to each 
other* And lasthr, imagine the collector, the sole magis* 
trate or justice of the peace of the county, through the 

Q 
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o^dium and iDstrwpQmality of wbom aloo^^any crioiiatji 
ooinplaiiit of person^ gri^vj^nce suffbced bj the subject, 
cap Jreacfi tl^e sufiei'ipir coivts^ Imagine, at tjie sani^ 
time, every m^4imU officer ^fjfplpjfpd in fke colleetitmof 
the land revenue^ to be a gpUee office, peste4 wiikihe pqw- 

tr to flNBy CONFINB, PUt' IN T^P 3T0CXJi, AND FLOG any 

inhqbitimt viithxnhn rauge^ <m any charge, without oath 
of the accuser, or sworn recortied evidence of the case" 

When I give a lecture, as 1 hope to do in the Goarae 
of neiLt week^ on the cultivation of c<rtton in India, (ap- 
plause) I am exceedingly glad you receive that announce- 
ment {renewed applause) with such significant signs of 
a^robation. Yes, I will take up the question of cotton ; 
I will lecture upon that subject so little understood prac* 
tically even in this country. I now refer to its cukivatkMi 
--- not its manufacture (far ^ it from me to impugn ei- 
ther the wisdom or ingenuity or capacity of the people jof 
this district to manufacture.) i say I shall show that the 
people of this district have not .done justice to that por- 
tion of the world that might have given to their gratified 
eyes a waving a bountiful crop of -cotton, but have looked te 
other regions where the trade of cotton [Wanting is not very 
honorable, and where those employed in the cultivation of 
it are unfortunately not blessed with freedom to a licen- 
tious extent (Loud applause.) 

Add to this, that the cultivator is generally obliged to 
borrow money from his village hanker for subsislence and 
seed,and that he is made to pay anexorbitant interest for his 
accommodation. Put these things together and you may 
form some picture in your mind of the condition of Uie 
man who is called a ryot in British India. It is right V> 
observe that in the lower provinces of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, there >has been a permanent settlement of the land 
tax, which, although at the time it was made was almoist 
equal to one-half of the gross produce ef the land in cul* 
tivation, has been found to be productive of much benefit, 
and to warrant the opinion that a permanent aettle«o«nt 
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(ayoidiog ihe errors of the folriner oi;ie,) might be extended 
.over the whple.of Inclia with the happiest effects. Yet 
this comparatively favored region has recently been 
thrown into a state of confusion, alarm and disaffectioD^ 
by an inquisition on the part of government into the titlel 
by which certain lands have been held rent free from time 
iminemiorial. Having in my possession a letter recently 
addressed by a highly distinguished native of Bengal, id 
a friend in this conntry, I will read a part of if, bearinjgf 
upon this subject. It is dated Calcutta, the 2d of Mayt 

'* You who ate in England, give your thoughts (o noth- 
ing else, at pres^tlt, than to ruhiors of wars threatening us 
on the east, the We^l, and the north ; biit yoti have no iaea 
of the extent of popular discontent afad disisatisfactibh pre- 
vailing within British India against the government, fof* 
the rigorous adoption of their oppressive resumption meks- 
u res. No person can^ in the present d ay, call himsel f mas- 
ter of any land tenure. The government functionaries' 
under various denominations, are searching every hde 
and corner for tracts of land for the purposes of resump- 
tion. Their operations, to say the least of them, are as 
bad as the ' Spanish Inquisition.' Men, whose only re- 
sources are the produce of their lands, who have derived 
all their support, and that of their families and- children 
from their lands, and who have all the while lived happy5 
and without any anxiety, in the consciousness of these lands 
being their property, and of their being able to leave them 
behind for the future subsistence of their families, these 
men are now, all at once, piit out of them by the mer^ 
stroke of the pen of a stripling officer, who perhaps passes 
sentence with no other object in view than to make a dis« 
play of his zeal for the interests of his Honorable employ- 
ers, or to obtain a lift in their service. Now, speaking- 
political ly, what government can depend upon the security 
of its country when its east, its west, and its north, are- 
choked with the smell of powder, and whilst its very allies, 
are from dissatisfaction, sending out emissaries to seei^ 
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protection from its enemies, and its subjects are every 

where cherishing the deepest discontent? Any helping 

hand then, which any of you may be able to hold out to 

avert the evils under which 'the natives are groaning, 

will be regarded as an everlasting obligation conferred ob 

India." 

> ■ 
Only a very short time before coming to this meeting 

on looking over a file of Bombay papers, by the lasl ar^ 
rival, I find an editorial article extracted from the Agra 
Journal so entirely corroborative of the view i have tak- 
en^ and so encouraging in reference to the work upon 
which I have entered, that I shaU ofl^r no apology for lay- 
ing it before you. The article was occasioi^ed by. the ar- 
rival in India of the account of a meeting held in Glas- 
gow upon this subject in January last. 

'* The Glasgow public bieetino. — Want of space 
has prevented us from taking earHer notice of the meet- 
ing, held by the citizens of Glasgow, on the 15th of Jan- 
uary, in behalf of the natives of this country; and the 
same cause precludes the insertion of the resolutiofks en- 
tered into on that occasion — they have already appeared 
in the pubHc prints. 

" Always regarding discussions of this nature favor- 
ably, we look upon the proceedings of this meeting par* 
ticularly, as pregnant with the most beneficial consequences ; 
not, however, from the expectation that either the British 
Parliament or the Court of Directors trt7/ lend an attentive 
ear to its benevolent appeal. But we think, that the at- 
tention drawn by the leading men of influential cities to 
India and Indian affairs, is well calculated to fouse the 
public mind, and to excite a spirit of inquiry on matters' 
involving the best interests of the British Empire in tho 
East. The strong array of facts which the resolutions 
embody, cannot fail in enlisting the better feelings of 
the people of Scotland in favor of the long neglected na<« 
tjves of this country ; and it is high time that the lament- 
able apathjr witb whic|i their welfare has . hitherto beeo 
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regardad were remoTed, and active measures taken to 
secure to thecn a lithe of ihase privileges which are else- 
where the inheritauce of British eubjecta. 

" Whatever may be the opinion of others to the con- 
Irat;, a careful examination of the present condition of 
the natives in these provinces has convinced us that much 
of the misery and depression under which they sulTer is 
attributable to the orroueoits political system by which 
tl>ey have hitherto been gaverned. It has repeatedly been 
asserted that India is not surpassed by any country in 
fertility and soil-, yet it is no less true that she has be- 
come " too expensive to govern," that her revenues are 
yearly decreasing, her wealth and resources gradually 
being dried up, and whole tracts depopulated from want 
of the common necessaries of life. We do not assert that 
the famine and its fearful ravages which have caused 
the cry of human misery to reach the ear, and excite the 
sympathies of Britain, is chargeable to the rulers of the 
country ; we would ratliet endeavor to point out some of 
the glariTtg enils under witch Ihe natives labor, and we 
would then leave it to our British friends lo determine, 
whether, supposing they had to contend against such s 
syttem, poverty and misery would then be less fell, or the 
ravages »f famine be less frequent. 

" The land tax exacted by government as the holder 
or lord of the soil, we consider to be the most fruitful 
source of the accumulating evils that oppress the country. 
It is well known that no native can possess freehold prop- 
erty in the soil which he may improve or alienate at pleas- 
ure, and there are consequently no country gentlemen or 
independent landlords. A policy which constitutes the 
government farmer-general of the soil, and which causes 
it to look lo that source alone for the support of its ever 
increasing eBiahlishmenta, carries within itself the see<ts 
oi oppression and ruin, cuts off all interest and associa- 
tion between the soil and its children, stifles industry, 
t&lM* mn eracv motive lo exertion, and ii & bat to all 
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improvement. If evea the system itself did not batorslly 
tend to impoverish the coantry and thin its popsIatioB, 
the mode in which it is carried in to. operation must itfeT* 
itably produce those effects. A district is no sooner sur- 
veyed, its quality of soil and means of irrigation carefully 
marked out and valued than it is rented to a ^ Zem- 
indar at so high a cost, that it is next to aD impossi- 
bility he can exist, pay his rent and be an honesl 
man. On entering upon hb lease he makes advances ii» 
money or kind to the ryots to assist them in its cultiva* 
tion ; on the produce of the season 'being gathered in, he 
deducts first the government demand, next his own share,, 
including the amount of his advances, with interest, and 
th^n makes over the balance to the cultivators, whogen- 
neratly disgover that they have toiled for a mere suMst- 
ence. This is applicable to favorable seasons only ; in 
times of scarcity they are miserable indeed : with their 
burden undiminished, their load of debt increased , and 
the only m^ans of liquidating them taken away, starva-^ 
tion and death terminate the melancholy prospect that 
lies before them. 

" It appears to us that nothing but tke most energetic 
measures can raise the eonmierce and agriculture of In- 
dia from their universally depressed condition : nothing 
short of the powerful voice of the British public vr'^\ be 
able to .enforce the adoption of those measures or to obtain 
even partial '^ justice for India." We therefore hail tlH» 
institution of societies like those of Glasgow ; and we trust 
they will persevere until their benevolent efforts ar^ 
crowned with success. Multifarious are the objects which 
will demand their attention : the application of a portion 
of the revenue to national objects — the promotion of na- 
tive education — the abolition of inonopolies — the re- 
modelling oX the system of taxation -^ the establishment 
of an efficient body of police — and the improvement of 
internal communication. All these measures are of par- 
amount iiqportfiQce ; and until t)iey are carried intq efn 
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feet, we can have no hope of seeing India' become, as she 
ought to be, a permanent source of wealth to Britain, and 
her right arm in the hour of need and peril." — Agra 
Journal, May 25. 

I will offer no apology for reading this article, which 
you will I am sure, regard as the be;»t part of my Jecture. 
doming, as it does from the scene of miseiy I have im- 
perfectly described — written, as it is, by one who dwells 
upon the spot — one of those Europeans who was kept 
within the city walls by the fear of inhaling the deadly 
effluvia sent forth from the lifeless but un.buried corpses 
of famished thousands — one of those who saw the vast 
multitude of haggdrd. wretches who were fed by the boun- 
ty of the government -r- and withal, a writer who has 
looked into the causes of these sickening and heart-rend- 
ing, visitations — this article, coming from such a quarter, 
and from such a man, is clothed with authority, and 
should speak to us in a voice potential. 
• But, filled. with indignation, as I am sure you must be 
by this brief recital of some only of the wrongs inflicted 
on the natives of India, you will, perhaps, be disposed to 
imagine that of the money thus raised, some portion, at 
least, is applied to the good of the natives, and the im- 
provement and embellishment of the face of the country. 
Alas 1 nothing of the kind. Of the twenty millions rais- 
ed, the army devours nine miliioas ; the tax-gatherers 
five ; the debt, two ; allowances and pensions, one ; and 
two or three must come to this country to pay dividends' 
often and a half per cent. — there they stick : ten and a 
half per cent., ten and a half come day, well day, wel* 
come pay ; ten and a half ! nothing less. (Laughter and* 
applause.) No matter how dry the exchequer; no niat- 
ter how wronged the people ; no matter how heavy the 
debt, ten and a half per cent. Well, to pay this ten and! 
a half per cent. ;^'2,000,000 must come over here, to saj^ 
nothing of the vast sums annually remitted by private in- 
dividuals^ or of filly thousand pounds secret service manef^ 
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an item which appears iq the company's last accounts, 
just furnished^ The sum expended upon education is ahti 
solutely contemptible, and as for the advance.ment of the 
interests of the country by roads, bridges, canals, and 
other facilities for interna) communication, I have the au- 
thority cf one of the very best informed writers on In- 
dian subjects, for saying, that when the East India Com- 
pany was called upon, duriiig the last parliamentary ex- 
amination, to shew what public works they had erected 
during the twenty years of their charter, it appeared that 
the whole sum expended in civil and military labors over 
the entire face of the country, did not equal what has 
been expended upon the railway between here and Liv- 
erpool. No wonder then that agriculture languishes, and 
commerce too. What shall we say of the manufactures 
of the country? they have dwindled and decayed. The 
matchless muslins of Dacca, the rich brocades of Benares 
— these have ceased to be in demand, and ceased to be 
fabricated. The external commerce of the country in- 
wards and outwards, taken at ten millions, only amounts 
to one rupee, or two shillings per head; The poverty of 
the people in these districts is almost beyond conception. 
Numbers of the cultivators get but one meal a day, and 
that but a scanty one; while some are actually obliged t6 
eke out their food by gathering wild herbs and weeds. -^ 
The Hon. Mr. Shore says : 

•* With respect to the poverty of thie people : — We 
h^ve heard so much of the blessings of the British gov- 
ernment, and the wealth )vhich the people li.ave accu^ii- 
lated, while reposing under its beneficent shadow, tha/t 
some of my readers will probably sneer at the mention of 

Everty. It is nevertheless true. Each district of tli^^ 
. iDgal presidency averages aibout a million of iohabitants : 
yet, in each there are n6t, on the average, My men ar- 
moQg the carpenters^ blackrsmiths, masons, jewellers, 
boat-builders, and other artificers, who could underti^ 
to per form apiece of work to the valueof fifty rupQe9|Witliq^ 
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receiving an advance in cash to procure the necessary ma- 
terials ; and this is a fact well known to all merchants 
and others, who have, ever had occasion to build a house, 
or construct any work. or machine. What should we 
think of the wealth* and prosperity of England, if there 
were not fifty artificers out of every million of population, 
who could engage to .perform .a work to the value of fifty 
pounds, without receiving an advance of money ? It is 
precisely the same in the cultivation of the soil. The Land 
is subdivided into ism all portions, each tilled by its respec^ 
tive owner, -who has his own plough and bullocks ; nine- 
tecn-twentieths of these are so poor, that without periodi- 
cal advances at every harvest, to proci^re seed and food 
to live on till the crop, is ripe, they would not be able to 
cultivate at all." 

Take the testimony of a foreigner, the Rev. Howard 
Malcolm, of Boston, U. S* 

'* Feb. 1837. A more beautiful country than that from 
Cuddalore to Tanjore (Madras) cannot possibly be imag- 
ined. The dense population and rich soil give their en- 
ergies to each other, and produce a scene of surpassing, 
loveliness ; but thS taxes and other causes keep doton the 
laborers to a state below that qf our Southern slaves.^* 

Oh, when shall we cease to furnish occasion for such 
taunts as these ? When shall the proud pro-slavery A- 
merican be prevented from spying out the nakedness of 
the land, and finding some apology for his own slave sys- 
tem — the vilest under the blue canopy of heaven — in the 
condition of our tax-ridden fellow-subjects on tbe fertile 
but mismanaged plains of India ? Oh, that such rebukes 
may sting as to the performance of our duty ! Let us 
make haste to do justice to India, and our reverend au- 
thor shall no longer be able to talk of famishing Hindoos 
or '^ Southern slaves," for the prosperity of the one shall 
be the freedom of the other. 

(' The government shar-e of rice crops, is, on aii i^ver** 
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age, about 50 per cent^ 1 But the mode of collection (in 
money) causes the cultivator to pay about three-fourths 
of his crop. The public treasury is further replenished 
by monopolies, by duties on exports and imports, for the 
most part heavy ^ by licences f^ the sale of arrack and 
toddy ; by stamps ; by feei^ on judicial proceedings, &c. 
&c. 

" As there is always power enough in a tropical sun to 
produce vegetation, moisture alone is necessary to con- 
stant cropping. Districts, therefore, furnished as this is; 
with tanks and rivers, present continually all the varie- 
ties of seasons in Europe. The eye wanders over large 
fields, in some parts of which itien are ploughing^ 
in others planting, and in others harvesting, at the same 
time. Most of the lands are cropped twice a year ; some* 
times with rice, but more frequently with rice first, and 
then some other grain or pulse. The scene is heautifid; 
but squaUd poverty and miserable mendicants constantly 
intrude ; and remind one of Pope's linei 



** In vain kind seasons swell the teeming grain. 
Soft showers distil, and suns grow. warm in vain ; 
-The swain, with tears, his frustrate lahor yieJds, - 
And, famished, dies* amidst his ripened fields," 

'' All the writers I have been able to consult, and most 
of my friends in various parts of Hindostan, declare India 
to be in a state of progressive poverty and depression. -^ 
The following observation of Hamilton embodies the gen- 
eral idea. Afler stating many facts, and adducing pub- 
lic records to prove his assertion, he says, ' All the offices 
of emolument, civil and military, and the highest lines of 
commerce, are in the hands of strangers ; who, after a: 
temporary residence, depart with the capital they have 
accumulated. Under native rulers, even the extortions of 
rapacity, and the drains of tribute, returned fnto circula- 
tion, and promoted in so.me degree territorial industry; 
Under its present constitution, the remittance, or rather 
tribute, to Britain, carries off every year a large share of 
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the produce, for which nothing is returned.' " — Travels 
in Soutk'EMtem Asia, wclwUng Hindostan, vii. ii. pp. 
09 to 00. 

Behold the state of India !. Agriculture depressed, dis-^ 
eouraged and prevented, by exorbitant and overwhelming 
taxations, and in some cases by positive prohibition. — - 
Take an example, As a proof look at[the^condnct of the 
East Lidiai Company towards Sir R. Grant : — 

" Cotton and sugar are two great staple productions of 
India, and in the presidency of Bombay, where there are 
vast tracts of waste, the late governor, Sir. R. Grant, in 
order to encourage the natives to produce these articles, 
so vital to the commerce and manufactures of England, 
invited them, by public proclamations, to take tracts of 
land, on the terms of exemption, from land-tax lor a given, 
number of years. Especial care was taken that the pub- 
lic revenue should not be diminished to the extent of one 
farthing by ihe operation of these grants. The result of 
this wise and humane measure, was, that in a very few 
brief months, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce report- 
ed to the London East India and China Association, that 
excellent sugar from the Mauritius cane, and cotton, e- 
qual to some of the finer, kinds of American, were being 
produced. What did the Court of Directors, when they 
heard of these grants ? The following notification issued 
in the Bombay Government Gazette of the 20th of June, 
183d, must answer the question : 

** The Honorable the Court of Directors having been 
pleased to disapprove of the notifications of the 24th of 
February, and 1st of August, 1835, and of the 1st and 
17th of November, IS:^, issued under the authority of 
Government by the Revenue Commissioner, granting cer- 
tain exemptions from assessment to lands cultivated with 
cotton, and the Mauritius sugar cane, and to direct that 
such notifications be immediate^ recalled; the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased hereby to 
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cancel the said notifications, from this date." (Loud ex* 
pressions of disapprobation.) 

Such, I say, is the wretched condition of India. Man* 
ufactures are annihilated by the introduction of the pro- 
duce of foreign machinery,, and many of the productions 
of the country all but knpt out of our (>orts by partial and 
onerous duties. The people, in the first place, robbed of 
Jtheir territory, then their labor made unprofitable by in- 
tolerable and ruinous assessments; their manufactures 
driven out by fore ign supplies ; the production and sale 
of the absolute necessaries of life monopolised by the ru- 
lers of the country ; the administration ot justice a. bye- 
word and subject of derision ; strippling functionaries' 
from another land placed over them, filled with the pride 
and insolence of office, and the aristocracy of the skin ; 
their institutions invaded and broken up ; their pilgrims 
to the Ganges (till recently) taxed on the road ; their an- 
cient public works suffered to crumble into dust, and 
their persons and pretensions treated with systematic 
and ineffable contempt. Such being the state of things, 
will you wonder to be told that the people clonotlove us? 
Do you not rather wonder that 674 civilians, and 30,000 
British troops are able to retain the country, and work all 
the mischief and ruin 1 have described? Can you be 
surprised if they feel towards Britain as the poet has de- 
scribed ? 

« Full hair a century has passed away 
And neTer, naver, in one Indian soul 
Of all the millions crushed by eur control, 
Hiith love, hath craiitude for aught that's dear, 
Stirred towards thee, or any thought but fear. 
We live among th^m liko a wulkinc blight, 
Our very name the watchword of annght; 
No sympathy, no pity no remorse, 
Our end is profit and our means are force." 

'' It may be doubted (says a Company's servant) if at 
any time since we first occupied territory in India, such 
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deep aiid dangerous disaffection has prevailed, as exists 
at present." 

** By depriving the community of their rights, (says a- 
nother) we have engendered crime, misery and revolt ; 
and every fresh, inroad on the municipalities, loosens our 
hold on. the affections of the people, and hastens our 
downfall." 

*' Such is the insecurity of our tenure of India, (says 
Sir Charles Metcalfe) that I should not.h^ the least sur- 
prised to awake some morning and find the whole thing 
blown up." 

** t repeat it, (says Mr. Dickens, the Registrar. of the 
Supreme Court at Bengal) terror and distrust extensively 
prevail among the people of this country, and if these feel- 
ings subside into the certainty that there is ho hope, that 
will but generate other feelings which a' rooted sense of 
wrong can never fail to produce." 

*' We talk (says Dwarkanauth Tagore, a worthy Brah- 
min, ' the most remarkable man of his nation') of the ty- 
ranny of the Mahomedan Government^ but what are the 
English doing? They are taking away from. us. all that 
the benevolence of the Mahomedans had given us. The 
just,, the liberal, the enlightened English are depriving us 
of all that a tyrannical, .bigoted, semi-barbarian's governr 
ment bestowed. Is this the boasted justice and liberality 
of our rulers?" . 

Who does not feel these sarcasms, so richly deserved, 
bring a blush upon his cheek? Finally^ on this part of 
the subject — 

''We are (says Mr. Shore) abhorred by the people, 
who would hail with joy, and instantly join, the stand- 
ard of any power they thought strong enough to occasion 
our downfall." 

The opinion, too, of Mr. Adam, who says — 

" The people would change masters to-morrrow, withi 
out a struggle and without a sigh." . 

7 
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Every one of the authorities I have tjuoted is or has 
been a servant of the East India Company, and every one 
of them, save one, is now living. * Westmacott, the poli* 
tical agent; Metcalf, formerly the acting governor general, 
and now the governor of Jamaica ; the lion. Mr. Shore, 
collector of taxes jand cdminissioner ; and Mr. Adam^ a 
commissioner on the subject of education ; and the words 
I have read are taken from the conclusion of bts report. 
I have not quoted any thing, and I never will quote aAy 
thing but the testimony of the Ciompany's servants agaiiist 
the Company themselves. (Applause.) 

I have now, Sirs, dwelt upon the poverty of the people, 
a^d upon the causes -of that pbverty : upon the discontent 
of the peoplie, and upon the insecurity of oirr disminioii 
.in India. I hope 1 have proved it to be the duty of the 
j^ieople of Great Britain to censidler the condition and the 
claims of India. Hereafter, for. I cannot do it now, I 
ntust look at the other part of the subject, and consider 
the interest of the people of this country to consider tfaoM 
claims and that eoHditien. To-mght I have neither time 
nor strength^ nor you patieBC(», to go into those detaila 
ifirhich will be better gone intoat anotSer time. But agaid 
I must remind yoe of your in^HidBal responsibility. Ckeat 
impediments are td be removad c great effi>rts muiBFt be 
rtiade, and those great efforts cAn only be made by great 
numbers, and the power of voluntary associations. (Loud 
applause. ) A Gernran poet has said*-*-*' Divide the llMin- 
^r into single noU^a, ted it bdoomes a lullaby for ohil« 
dren — but pour it forth in one quick peal, and ftlMitofal 
sound shakes the. heavens." 

X may not he able, perbupst to vepiove every impedi- 
Wf^i that (Spaced beJSf>re iopus, cy^sii^ my wiyr lika k 
mighty rock of grapite; but I go and station iny8eli*be* 
side that rock, and I cry to every passenger that comes 
along, " Help VhUfipl lielp !" atod 6vfe tries, wd anodier 
irhSf and n chitd abd > fofiilfh, till at fast tire alieectod in 
putting the lev^r helovf iki& imp^SM/nl^ tHjj j| 7i >^M 
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away to the other side, and I gladly and willingly pursue 
my way to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) 

I hasten to a conclusion. If, in the two addresses I 
have now delivered, I have been the honored instrument 
of leading you to feel a deeper interest in a fand that is 
afar oflT, where dwell a myriad multitude of human be* 
ings, every one of whom lives beneath the sceptre of a 
Christian monarch, and claims kindred and citizenship 
with a Christian people — if I have begotten in any minds 
a desire to become more thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject under discussion — if I have led any to perceive, 
at length, what they owe to India, and what blessings 
they may bestow upon India, what advantages they 
may reap in return for the benevolent efforts they put 
forth on behalf of India — if I have quickened any of you 
into a consciousness of your responsibility — your dread 
accountableness to the God of nations, for the manner 
in which your wide-spread territory in the East is gov- 
erned — if I have assisted to roll away any of the mists of 
prejudice or ignorance — if I have succeeded in bringing 
nearer to your view, and nearer to your regards, a coun- 
try and a people hitherto almost unnoticed in the dim 
distance — if you are reflecting upon the the fact, that a 
country which is not too distant to be discovered — not too 
distant to be made a mart for our merchandize, a home 
for our children, and a field for our warriors^uot too dis- 
tant to be spoiled y subjugated, and enslaved, is not — 
ought not to be (00 distant to be pitied, protected, apd 
blest (Tremendous cheers.) If in the bosoms of those 
in this assembly there are now rising feelings of patriotic 
shame, and Christian sympathy, and generous resolutioii 
—if even now there be those present, who are ready to 
enlist with me in the great and good work of regenerat- 
ing India-— then I have not labored in vain, nor spent my 
strength for nought — then I am rewarded*— richly, re- 
warded (br any eJtenioqs I h%ve been privileged to make 
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in this cause. Permit me to indulge the hope that it may 
be so : and receive my assurance that, While you are wil- 
ling to cheer me on, I will not be found reluctant to toil — 
it will be my delight, as it will be my duty, publicly and 
privately, in season and out of season, to co-operate with 
you in working out the temporal deliverance of an injur- 
ed people — while we look with humble confidence to Him 
who is the friend of the desolate and afflicted, and the 
patron of every good and righteous enterprise. I have 
done. 

The eloquent lecturer sat down amid the renewed ap- 
probation of the audience. 

As the audience were retiring, Mr. Thompson again 
rose and said, that before they separated he had a word 
of information to give them. He had entirely avoided- 
going into the other branch of the question. He could 
not have done justice to it on that occasion, and he felt 
that he should be descending, if, after having urged tl.e 
higher motives, he at once proceeded to urge the lower 
ones; and yet ttiere were influential motives, motives 
that would have to be considered and referred to, and he 
would go into them on Thursday evening ne.xt if all were 
well ; and their place of meeting would not be that beau- 
tiful building, so large, so comfortable, so spacious, so 
freely opened, as it had been freely opened — (very loud 
applause) — without money and without price — (renewed 
applause)— to the humblest voice ever uplifted io bB^alf 
of the oppressed; — not there, but in another building, 
eligible too, spacious too — the Corn Exchange ; and al- 
though he had said he should talk about commerce, he 
would not have mentioned the word if he thought it 
would have scared from the meeting one single meml>er 
of the sisterhood he saw before him. (Loud Y:heers.)— ^ 
Let every lady who had a heart to pity, a tear to shed, or 
a hand to relieve the oppressed, come by all means.—- 
(Hear, hear.) He would endeavor to popularize the 
subject as much as he could ; and although he earoestiv 
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Asked the ardent and he hoped the sincere c(M)petation 
of ihoae gentlemen who were now there, and who were 
more able to accord more conspiciioua serrice to this 
cause, while he asked them to be present he iaviled all, 
for all had an interest in this subject. It was not a ques- 
tion tor a creed ; it wan a question for the people of Great 
Britain ; for the Christian first ; for the Btaiesman next ; 
and alike for the merchant and the manufaclurer, the 
tradesman and the mechanic, the mariner and the pea- 
■ant. It was the cause of justice, the cause of freedom, 
the cause of humanity. Get but justice for the people ol 
India — he asked it not as a faror; ka demanded it as a 
right— get but justice for the people of India, and they 
would return a thousand fold into our own bosoms every 
benefit we could possibly confer upon them. (Applause.) 
We have been given to understand that after the lec- 
ture was concluded, a meeting of about thirty of the lead- 
ing and influential public men of Manchester was held, 
ai which it was unanimously resolved to make a special 
application to the body of Friends for the use of the 
Meeting House for the remaining lectures. There is 
erery prospect that the subject advocated by the lecturer 
will be taken up with spirit in Manchester. 
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The third of Mr. Thompson's lectures on British India 
was delivered at ihe Friends' Meeting House, Mount- 
street, on Thursday evening last, to an audience tlill 
more numerous than on the two former occasions. The 
lower pan of the house was exceedingly well filled, and a 
great number of persons occupied both the side and front 
galleries. In the speaker's gallery Mr- Thompson vu 
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sapported, as before, by a great number of gemlemeB of 
the highest respectability in point of commercial influ- 
ence. 

Mr. Thompson entered the Meeting House fr&m the 
Committe-room accompanied by J. B. Smith, Esq., (Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Commerce,) Alderman Brooks, 
Alderman Kershaw, Alderman Callender, Alderman 
Cobden, Alderman Burd, Alderman Shuttleworth ; and 
Messrs. Rawson, James Hall, junior, T. H. Williams, 
Thorn ais Binyon, S. Eveleigh, Peter Clare, B. Pearson, 
J. Dil worth, S. Neave, Isaac Crewdson, J. Crewdson, 
Rev. John Birt, Dr. Johns, W. Giles, William Fowden, 
John Mason, John Wood, &,c, &c., and was received 
with marks of the most hearty approbation. About seven 
o'clock he commenced his lecture, which occupied about 
two hours and a quarter. 

The Lecturer said — Ladies and Gentlemen — In for- 
mer lectures I have solicited your attention to the present 
and actual condition of the native population of* British 
India; and I have insisted upon the duty of a benevolent 
interference to improve both their character and their 
circumstances. I conceive it our duty to interpose be- 
tween the natives of India and that destiny which seems 
to await them, unless there is some prompt and vigorous 
interposition on the part of this nation. This great duty 
is founded upon many important considerations, and 
among the rest upon the following :— We are their rulers, 
and we ought never to forget our polititical relation to 
that country. It is a conquered country ; their fate is in 
our hands. Their government is absolute and arbitrary ; 
although the population of that empire amounts to 100,- 
000,000, they possess not the privilege of representation ,*' 
they have no voice in the appointment of their govern- 
ment ; they can exercise no control over the arrangements 
under which they live; they are ruled on the spot by six 
hundred and seventy-four civil functiomiries, and by «n 
(trmy of ^200,000 men, all of th^m officeied bj Eiuropeaiia. 
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We live among them as among a conquered people ; we 
are sojourners there; our tents are pitched to-day/ and 
struck to^norrow. We are merely encamped in their 
midst, and yet we rule them. It was the expression of 
an eminent statesman, long connected with the adminis- 
tration of Affairs in India, that w^ had obtained the coun- 
try by the sword, and that we must continue to rule it by 
the sword, and to. keep it by the sword. But the admis- 
sion of this fact does not at all impair oujr' obligation to 
seek the good of that people. On the contrary it increases 
Our obligation, inasmuch as, having no share in their own 
affairs — not appointing their own government — having no 
direct or indirect control over the character of the laws, 
to which they are obliged to yield submission — the obli- 
gation upon us is the more heavy and imperative, to see 
that the laws and institutions which are given to that 
country are founded upon justice, and are administered 
with mildness and Impartiality. 

Then again, the crying necessities of that people im- 
pose upon us an obligation to render them relief, and to 
rendeir that relief promptly and efficiently. I have called 
your attention to the poverty of the' people,: .1 have 
called your attention especially to the famines that ace 
periodically desolating thaX ibrtile region. On a former 
evening when we assembled within these walls, so kindly 
granted for the purpone, I endeavored ta draw, though 
conscious at the time that it was but a faint picture, yet 
I endeavored to draw a picture of the scenes of misery 
presented in that country during the previous year ; and 
since that occasion my eye has fallen upon the following 
fact : — The English magistrate at Agra, the capital of 
North Bengal, states in his official return {Bombaif Time$, 
June, 1839,) that '' One hundred and forty-four children 
have been carried off by wolves, subsequent to the fam- 
ine," so completely bad the famine annihilated every 
thing eatable in the country^ but the children that were 
left to the •armori. . 
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Thea again, our ability io modifj and ameliorate 
character of the Indian gofernment, aud to improve the 
condition- of that unhappy people, imposes opoo us the 
most sacred obligation to interfere on their behalf. I 
ha?e on other occasions spoken of the constitution of the 
East India Company : 1 have shown you also that the 
people of this kingdom have handed over, to a joint stock 
company, the government of a hundred millions of human 
beings : I have endeavored to demonstrate that they have 
not, by so doing, given up their power to control the EaaC 
India Company ; on the contrary, they have created an 
oblitration— *an obligation most solemn— ^which at their 
peril they lose sight of, to look most strictly and uncea^ 
ingly into the manner in which that joint stock company 
administers the affairs of India, lest, in the language of 
the celebrated Edmund Burke, the blood of millions be 
required at their hands, and it be found that they have 
bartered away for the base consideration of money, the 
liberties and the happiness of countless millions of the 
human race. (Loud applause) 

I have shown you that you are audiorised to interfeie ; 
that you have a constant right of appeal to the imperial 
parliament; that there is in that omnipotent body ao 
abiding power to make laws for India, or to repeal laws, 
or to modify laws, as though no charter act had ever been 
granted to the East India Company ; and that you are 
not therefore impertinently, and certainly not unneoes- 
sarily interfering in the affairs of that distant empire, when 
you meet, as you now meet, in publie aseetings for the 
purpose of considering the condition of that countryy 
and of recommending to the legislature of your nativie 
land the exercise of that power and that prerogative 
which they never have— -which they never can give up, 
and which they csnnot lose sight of without disgrace to 
themselves, and serious disaster to the people so neglect- 
ed. (Applause.) 
Our duty, too, rests upon another foundation— oat 
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ohligations to India. Owe we nothing to tliat country? 
Is it nothing to have drawn from that country during 
fifty past years the enornK>us, the almost incredible sum 
of .£1000,000,000 sterling ? Is it nothing to have an em- 
pire as large as Europe which costs us nothing? The 
army sustained by the natives — every salary paid by 
themselves — every pension charged upon them — 'every 
allowance and assignment and dividend drawn from the 
hard earnings of an impoverished and all but exhausted 
people? Then consider the money annually remitted to 
this country. Between two and three millions are drawn 
and publicly accounted for, and appropriated to the di- 
vision of dividends among the proprietors, to the payment 
of salaries here, and the paying off the interes^t of ^n 
accumulated debt. Then consider the posts of honor, 
trust and emolument, that have to be frlled by persof>s 
who are drafted from this country to that, and who return 
by and by, like birds of prey and of passage, fattened by 
the riches of that land, to repose here in independence 
and wealth, far from the country in which they have made 
their riches! Then again, think of the bravery of the 
people of India displayed through a long §eries of years, 
and in the midst of most trying and critical circumstances, 
and invariably on our behalf. We have won India, not 
by the prowess of British arms alone — not by British 
discipline and British valor alone ; it has been the virtue 
and the valor, and the constancy, and the loyalty, aye, 
and the confidence and affection of the people, the chil- 
dren of India, that have won so many unfading laurels 
upon the plains of Hindustan. (Hear, hear, and ap- 
plause.) These things should never be forgotten; and 
while we remember what we owe to India, and the debt 
we are every day contracting to India, our sense of duty 
will be quickened, and we shall reproach ourselves for 
having done so little for a people who have done so mnch 
for us. (Applause.) 

1 urge to the discharge of this duty upon thin ground 
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among others — that the natives of Indi^ are an injured 
people. The Rev. Dr. Duflf, than whom there is not a 
more srncere lover of tridia — a man whose life, whether 
he traverses this country to awaken public feeling, or 
labors in India itself, is devoted to the good of India. 
That reverend gentleman made use of the following words 
before the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland , 
the year before last :— 

<< Who can obliterate the long, black catalogue of 
treachery and plunder, devastation and death, that swells 
the revolting narrative of many of our earlier conquests ? 
Ah! there have been deeds perpetrated by the sons of 
Britain on ,the plains of Hindostan, — deeds that, in num- 
ber, cannot be reckoned up in order, deeds of unutterable 
infamy, — deeds that are engraven in characters of blood 
in the ineffaceable pages of history, — aye, and registered, 
as an eternal memorial against us, in the book of God's 
remembrance!" 

I have not, as you will bear me witness, during the two 
past lectures, nor will it be my object to-night, degraded 
the East India Company in your eyes. I have, not occu* 
pied your time or my own in dragging to light the deeds 
of darkness that have been perpetrated in India; I have 
not spoken of broken treaties, of forgotten pledges, of im> 
niolated princes and princesses, of wholesale and stupen* 
dous robberies that have rendered those who have been 
guilty of them infamous for ever. No : I have granted, 
as I do grant, that the East India Company may be in- 
fluenced by good intentions ; that they may desire the 
welfare of India ; nay, more, that they may devote them* 
selves to the benefit of India. I will grant you that they 
may be the wisest, the justest, the most benevolent laen 
ihat you can select from the body politic to govern India; 
and when I have granted you al| this and remember that 
they are but men ; that they live many thousands of miles 
from the country which they govern ; that their time is 
mach ocevpied with bonie aff«trt^-*wben I reraember 
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these things I feel that we should be guilty of a gross and 
criminal dereliction of duty did we forget India wheo 
we appointed these men iis governors ; did we not exer- 
cise a sleepless vigilance over all the affairs of a eoanirj 
which we claim as our own 1 Let it be remembered in 
connexion wiih this part of the subject, that Ihey justly 
complain we have done them nuch injury by the destruc- 
tion of their manufaDtures — ihatwe have undersold thera 
in their own markets ; and that thousands and tens of 
thousands ntj^individuals who were once accustomed loget 
their bread, and enough of il, by honest industry, are now 
reduced to indigence and mendicancy by ihe successful 
competition of our manufactures exported from this coiin> 
try, and carried into those markets which they once sup- 
plied. I blame not this country for tfiis — there is no oc- 
casion to lament it for the future, if we will be just to that 
land. Summon up the spirit that is there — release them 
from the tyranny to which they are now subjected — send 
them into a held uncursed by a ruinous land-tax, and al- 
low them to sit under their own vine and fig-tree, none 
daring to make them afraid ; then, will they reap a boun- 
tiful harvest and send it to our shores, and are thereby 
made rich, we will send them back the vegetable sub- 
stance they have reared in the shape of manufactured ar- 
ticles, and thus our advantages shall be reciprocal and 
our joy shall be one. (Loud applause.) 

I infer our duty to interfere, fromour <(&i7iV^lo do them 
good. Were our tears hopeles ones — were our regrets 
all in vain — 1 might be accu.wd of wasting your time ; 
and even then 1 should be far belter occupied than in 
discoursing upon the thousand and one other topics thai 
are aloof from our every day interests, end which come 
not home to the aflections ; the discussion of which do 
not edify the moral feelings, but happily, we are able to do 
them good ; we can do Ihem good by adopting liberal and 
just commercial principles ; we can do them good by the 
exercise of the omnipotent political power which heaven 
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pcMTinito us to exercise on their behalf j we csn -do them 
good by presenting them with that knowledge which they 
require, and by humbling ourselves io receive from them 
that knowledge which, sunken as they are, th^y are not 
impotent to give to us. We can give them institutions 
that they need-— and above all we can give them a Telig« 
ion which at [present they do not possess or enjoy ; and 
by doing this we can display at once our power and our 
mjsrcy^and our power in our mer'cy ; and preserve a 
kingdom by kindness which we are likely to lose by 
coercion. (Loud applause.) I wish I could impress this 
upon my countrymen — would that I could make them 
feel at once their duty to do good to India, and their a- 
bility, which creates their duty. 

** Britain ! thy voice can bid tho dawn ascendi 
On thee alon« the ejfes of Asia bend,- 
High Arbitress ! to thee her hopes are given, 
Sole pledge of bliss, and delegate of Heaven ; 
In tby dread mantle all her fates repose, 
Or hie with blessings, or o'ercast with woes ; 
And future ages shall thy mandate keep, 
Smile at thy touch, or at ihj bidding weep. 
Oh ! to tliy god-like destiny arise ! 
Awake and. meet the purpose of the skies I 
Wide as thy sceptre waves let India learn, 
What virttiei round the shrine of empire burn." 

Having said so much in reference to our duty in this 
matter, 1 proceed to consider the advantages to be deriv- 
ed from pursuing the course which our duty prescribes. 
i knpw that many who hear me will think that this is a 
needless undertaking. They know, they feel that to do 
right is to do well — ^that honesty is the best policy — ^that 
an adherence to the laws of nature in trade and in com- 
nierce, as well as in other matters, is always the safest, 
the wisest, uid the best course. But still, it may be ad* 
rantageous A disouss^this principle in detail ; to show .that 
our JUtijf And our intereit go hand in hand on this que** 
lioa-rthal they are interwoven and ioseparable-^^btt. 



lo 'bless Imilia is to enrich, to strengthen) to exalt our- 
selves — that, if in this field we scatter ^vfeshM assuredly 
increane^^ihtit wb shall realize the truth of that assurance 
given us in the inspired page^ that *' it is more blessed to 
give than to receive." (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

My proposition then is this, that the performance of our 
duty to India is coincident with the advancement, in the 
most true and liberal sense of that word, of the manufac^ 
turing aiKl commercial interests of our common country ; 
and that were we prosecuting in an enlightened manner 
those interests, we should be promoting immeasurably the 
welfare of the people of India. 

In other words, to remove the hindrances to the pros- 
perity of the people of India is to open a limitless field for 
honorable and profitable commercial intercourse. 

Revive the drooping energies of a hundred millions of 
fellow subjects, dispel the enchantment which reigns over 
India, banish the evil spirits of monopoly and prejudice, 
and lo ! a new world appears ; a world so vast, so rich, 
so capable of receiving all that you require from them, or 
can bestow upon them, that were you forsaken of and ex- 
cluded from all nations beside, you would have an ex- 
haustless supply of foreign, merchandise, and an ever in- 
creasing market for home manufactures. (Immense ap- 
plause.) 

Political justice to India, is commercial justice to Eng- 
land. The prosperity of India and the prosperity of Eng- 
land are one and indivisible,- the day that witnesses India 
well governed, her people happy, her agriculturalists well 
employed, the fruits of her soil reaped, her vast resources 
developed, that day beholds England on the proudesl sum- 
rait of her greatness as a manufacturing and commercial 
nation. [Applausej 

I have said that India is capable of producing almost 
every article of tropical growth ; that labor is cheaper in 
India than in any other part of the world ; that the conn- 
try is accessible ; that it ii now brought ttear by meaiis 
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of eommunication which enable the merchant to send his 
despatches and receire his answers within four months, 
and that the physical and moral eicTHtion of the imaense 
population of India depend mainly upon the amount of 
encouragement given to their agricultural pursuits. 

Now, having said this, let us see what proportion of 
tropical produce brought itkib this coui^trv, and required 
by this country, (and much more would be required and 
consumed, were the produce cheaper, as it will be, when 
justice shall be done to India ;) let us see how much of 
this produce is derived from India. I am about to quote 
a statement made by Mr. Montgomery Martin^ in the 
Court of the East India proprietors a short time ago— a 
statement^ the accuracy of which has not been impugn* 
ed :— 

" QUANTITY AND YALUE OF ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO 
ENGLAND, THJ^ WHOLE OF WHICH MA¥ BE OBTAiNBO 
FROM BRITISH INDIA. 

1. Sugar,4,500,000cwts.,at20s.percwt. . £4,500,000 

3. Molasses, 600,000 cwts, at 10s. per cwt. 2M,000 
9. Rum, 5,000,000, gallons, at Is. per gall. 250,800 

4. Coffee, 40,000,000 lbs., at 6d. per lb. . 1,000,000 

5. Tea, 40,000,000 lbs., at Is. per lb. . . 2,000,000 
0. Cocoa, 3,000,000 lbs:, at 6d. per lb. . . 75,000 

7. Tobacco, 50,000,000 lbs., at 6d. per lb. 1 ,250,000 

8. Cotton, 400,000,000 lbs., at 6d. per lb. 10,000,000 

9. iQdigo, 7,000,000 lbs., at 8s. 6d. per lb. 1,225,000 

10. Saltpetre, 900.000 cwts. , at 208. per cwt. 900,000 

11. Rice, 300,000 cwts., at lOs. per cwt . 150,000 

12. Pepper, 7,000,000 lbs., ajt 4d. per lb. . . 125,000 
IS. Cinnamon and Cassia, 1,500,000 lbs., 

at Os. per lb. ........ , .... 450,000 

14. Ginger, 25,000 cwts., at 20s. peir ewl, . 25,000 

15. Spices (general,) official value . . . , ^ 250,000 
le. Cochineal, ^0,000 lbs. at 5s. per lb. • 150,000 

17. Wool, 60,000,000 lbs., at Is. per lb. • ^fiOQ^WO 

18. Hemp and FIaz,2;000,000 cwts. al 20s, 
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per cnrt 2,000,000 

. Vegetable Oili, 6,000,000 gallooa, at 

Ib. per gallon 300,000 

. Hides, 400,000 cwts., at 363. per cwL 730,000 
^81- Skins, untanned or dressed, No. 4,000,- 

000, at 6d. each 100,000 

. Linseed, 3,500,000 bushels, at 30b. per 

qr 600,000 

^23. Tallow, 1,000,000 cwts., at QOs. per 

cwt 1,000.000 

. Dye Woods, &.c., official value .... 600,000 

T 95. Drugs and Gums, ditto 500,0Q0 

IB- Sundries 1,000,000 

Total : je34,720,000 

The total ?alue of these and other tropical produc- 
*Hona imported i«, you perceive, JE34,720,000 of which 
we receive from India to the value of 4,500,000. Now I 
heard it staled in the Court of Proprietors that all of these 
articles could be obtained of first rate quality, and to an 
indefinite extent from India, and the statement was not 
' denied by any individual in the Court, although the prin- 
"^ipal part of the directors, and a large number of the 
roptielors, were present. Now let us see what proper- 
's obtained from British India. 
" or 40^00,000 c»tg. of ■urbf importeil into tha United King- 
" ' ih India, including Cey Ian, contribulBiboI 200,000 cnia., 
e quBntil; which Ihe imall lalmd of Mamitiu* aiporU, 
id nnly equal in quaalitj to [he eipoiu of St, Vincant, which ii 
jt Id milei tnng by 10 braid. 

" OrSUD.O'H) Dwta. malute* imparled, Bri til K India «nd Ceylon 
n<ll>ut30ewi.. 

'>Or5,O0<i.00niallana of turn impacled, British India and Gallon 
ntclbiiie 40,000 nllona, 
, "Of 40.000,000 Th.. of coffee, Btiiiah India and Ceylon sand bat 
»,000,000 Ibn. 

" Or4O0,000,000lba. or cotton, Briliah India and Cejion lend but 
. 90,00 lbs. 

" Of 50,000,000 Iba. lobacoD, Briliah India ud Caylon Hsd but 
i«,000 Ibt. 
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<<Or40,000,000.1b8. of tear, British India eende a few iiuudrecf 
weight, although the leafgrowi apontaneouely, aiid Diaj be culti- 
vated to any extent. 

*' Of 3,000,000 Jba. of cocoa, Britieh India seodt pone to Eng- 
land. 

** Of 6,000,000 Ibe. ofsilk, British India sends 1,500,000 lbs. , and 
that exportation is owing to the East India Company. 

<' or 60,000,000 lbs. of sheep's wool, British India sendr Itit 
1,000,000 lbs. 

" Of 2,000,000 cwU of flax and hemp, British India sends bat 
20,000 cwts 

<• Of a,500,000 bushels linseed, British India sends bnt 300.000 
bushels, althpti|;h it is cheaper and better in Hindostan than in any 
part of the world. 

" Of 6,000,000 gallons vegeUble oils, British India sends but 120,- 
000 gallons. 

** Of 400,000 cwts. of hides, British India sends but 40,000 cwts. 

'* Of 1,000,000 e wis. tallow^ British India sends only 500 cwt9. 

<* Of 600,000 lbs. cochineal) British India sends but 20Q lbs. 

" Of 14,000 loads of the celebrated teak wood which England 
imports, British. India, Which abounds with it, sends but 300 madk ; 
the remainder is furnished by the negroes of Westei'n Africa.' V 

From a statement recently drawn up, and approaching, 

'I believe, to accuracy, it appears that in consequence of 

' neglecting India and preferring other parts of the world, 

in almost all of which labor is obtained from slaves, we 

entail upon ourselves, in the shape of an extra cost, the 

' following loss, viz : — 

On Sugjir , . £5.657,800 

'* Coiton , 8.151 ,0t9 

" Silk 1,800.000 

** Rum . . . ^ . . . . , . 249,353 

"Coffee 774,998 , 

" Tobacce 1,040,625 - 

(* Linseed ......... 514,286 

4* TM ,,........ 2,2T6,160 

£20,403,901 
Exclusive of Rica, ladigo, Oils, Dies, Hemp,.DrugA, &c.. &c.'' 

" MANNER IN WHICH Id EXPENDED MORE THAN ONE HALF 
OF TSE A90VE SVM OF £20^403,901, LEVIED ANNUALLY 
VfO^ T9B ?EQFLC. OF G««AT QR1T41N ; OR,. l^EASOtfB 
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WHY IT IS THE DUTY OF EVBRT PEBSON IN THE UNI- 
TED KINGDOM TO ESPOUSE THE CAUSE OF INDIA. 

It 18 now proved that 375,000 Africjini are uumally sacrificed aa 
follows : — 

P^risk in the pawage 37|500 

Die from seizure, march, detention, &e 187|500 

Survire and ere aold in the Slave ^tateeiand Colooiee of 

America, &c. . . . . • 150.000 

At $150 a head (22,500,000 

At 4s. 6d. to the dollar, . • • £5,062,500 

This fact is attested by two testimonials published by Mr. Fpzwell 
Buxton; one a letter to himself, dated May, 1838, from Oov. Maclean, 
of Cape Coast, stating that the net profit upon a slave is from 150 
io20U dollars, when sold^ in Cuba and the Brazils, the other, the 
calculation of the Sierra Leone Commissioners, who give for an out- 
lay of 100 dollars, a^reiorn of 180. — Buxton an the ^«« TVois, pp. 
89 and 90. 

The trade yields, tliereiWe, a profit so enormous, aa to make it 
morally certain that so Ipng as this profit can be got^ no power on 
earth will put down the traffic ; nor can any princes or states, how- 
ever well intentioned, enforce #lave treaties. 

Eist India frtse labpr costs 3d. a day^ African slave labor 2s. The 
fand fur paying slave labor, and the fand required for buying slaves 
must, it IS evident, be the money paid for slave-grown produce. — 
This fund, is mainly derived, Jtremy mid ntdcrecf^, from the excess 
of price paid by Great Britain to the slave cotton growers of Amer- 
ica for their ootton, amounting as fbown above to .iB8,151v679 
To the slave tobacco growers for tbair tobiMeo . . iSl ,040,665 
To ibe slave coffee growers for their coffee . . \ ^ 774,998 
Add annual cost, in money only, of the squadron fruit- 
lessly employed on the slave coasts* . . .' iS 650,000 

£10,617,302 

But cotton IB the United States being Aora profitable than sugar, 

the United Bla|es resort to Quba and the Brazils,fbr,OBebaIf of the 

sugar required for the population. This qoandty now amounts to 

»bout 50,000 tons anunafly, coeting , at jBif a ton . £2»150,000 

As the wants of America will keep pace with her doub- 

* *' Mr. M 'Queen rates the eipenee eoiMiected with the suppren- 
aien of the slave trade, as between £dOOfiOO or £7^fiOO per aa- 
mini to tUa oouBtty, aod be aribulates ibat tke toial expense sinre 
1808, exceeds £90j000,000, indepeiideBilj of the aempen^tion 
money of £20,000^.*' 

8* 
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lidg population, and as she will net er want the means of 
paying for their supply with the money she is sure of re^ 
ceiving from Great Britain for her cottori, it results thai 
a constant, regular, and rapidly-increasing demand is cre- 
ated for the slave -grown sugar of Cuba and the Brazils ; 
and with this demand, a regularly increasing demand for 
more slaves, by whose labor alone the sugar required can 
there be grown. Hence the vast increase of the slave 
trade, proved to have taken place of late years, and hence 
the known aggravated condition of the slave." 

@o much for our neglect of India ! (Hear, hear.) The 
truth of the statements now made, might, I believe, be 
fully verified by a careful inquiry into the capacity of 
India, and the cost of free labor in that country. Here- 
after, I shall make the anti-slavery aspect of the British 
fndia question the exclusive topic of a lecture. (Loud 
applause.) You see, however, that according to the cal* 
eulations I have quoted, from which you may make any 
fair deduction, that we are amongst the most powerful 
and munificent upholders of slavery and the slave trade. 
Is it not humiltating X — is it not deeply distressing to re- 
flect that, so large an amount of the money, mechanical 
skill, physical energy, and manufacturing enterprise of 
Great Britain, are employed in the support of systems so 
utterly opposed to the precepts of Christianity, and the 
laws, the constitution, and the genius of the people of 
this country? In vain the spirit of philanthropy is dis- 
played, while the principles of our commerce thus stand 
. in an antagonist position. Could we get oar commerce 
placed upon sound principles — could we get men to look 
io Africa, where the free negro would grow cotton and 
sugar upon his native soi>, instead of to America, Where 
the negro toils in slavery, upon a land to which he is a 
stranger, and amongst a people by whom he is abhorred 
— or, could we get the attention of our merchants turned 
to the plains of India, and the banks of the Ganges, where 
men, by millions, wait to be emfrioyed iti the grateful task 
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of raising from a fertile sQil those fruits of a tropical 
climate which have become articles of necessity amoiig&t 
us, we should effect, in the condition of millions of men 
in three quarters of the globe, one of the most happy and 
glorious revolutions ever witnessed in the hisstory of the 
species. " O, that men were wise, that they understood 
this"— that they would cease to act on false doctrines^ 
and suffer the voice of mercy to call them back to the 
simple and life-giving principles of a political economy, 
founded upon a just acquaintance with the constitution 
of man, and the great laws which sbonkl regulate com« 
mercial intercourse. (Hear.) Now, if it be trae tbat 
we lose twenty millions of money annuaily by consuming 
the produce of other countries, in preference to the pro- 
duce of India, their we annnalfy sacri^e more than the 
whole revenue derived from Indra; /or, by the last re^^ 
turns, it appearis that their gross revenue is only eight<sen 
millions, fifty-eight thousand, four hundred and twelve 
pounds sterling. Then, again, Took at the shipping of 
England; will it be believed that, trading with the im* 
mense country during the year t8S8, there were only 321 
ships — I speak of this country and India ; while at the 
port of Stockton on-Tees the amount of shipping in the 
same year amounted to 8027 ! f Is there a parallel to 
this folly, — ^this infatuation,^ — this wickedness, in the 
world. (Hear, hear, and applause.) And if these facts 
were not demonstrable by figures, would it be bel'ieved 
that we were shutting our eyes all the day long to the 
value of this country, not only in a commercial, but in a 
moral point of view ; and fostering at the expense of mil- 
lions of pounds per annum, the vilest and the most oppres- 
sive system of slavery that ever was perpetrated und^r 
the sun! (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Why should we 
prefer New Orleans tp Bombay ? Are the merchants so 
much more honorable? Is their cotton so much more 
pure 1 Does it come to iis unstained ? In one sense it 
may ; but in another sense it coibes to us crimsoned with 
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the blood of two millions of slaves ! (Loud applause.) 
Why should we prefer Brazil to Madras or Bengal— our 
owa territories ? Is sugar so much better coming from 
the Spanish islands, where the masters are tyrants and 
the people slav^es, than in coming from our own territo- 
ries, grown and cultivated by millions of freemen ! Sirs, 
the misery entailed — ^^the crime committed — the extent to 
which righteous principles are violated by our present 
system cannot be computed. I come^ however, to that 
branch of the subject most interesting to the public of 
this most populous and wealthy district, becauset con- 
nected with the manufacture for which it is so widely 
celebrated. (Hear, hear.) 

The question — Can India supply this country with the 
cotton of commerce ? is one of great importance. That 
it has fallen to my lot to discuss this subject in this assem- 
bly I regret, but I will do ray best to give an answer to 
the question. (Applause.) 

I shall, be satisfied if I find the attention now being 
bestowed upon this subject followed by inquiries ; I shall 
be satisfied if I break up the fallow ground, if I thaw the 
frost of indifference, if I make men look one another in 
the face to-morrow on the exchange, and ask '' why do 
we not obtain our cotton from India V* When thb eha\\ 
be done, when the men of this great city shall^ at the 
corner of the streets, and in their counting-rooms, and on 
the exchange, begin to discuss this question, and look 
with eyes Imt half open to the Indian part of tlie quefh 
tioii« I fear not the result ; for very soon we shall find that 
while by our capita] we have made America the greatest 
bttt the gailtiest of nations, by a transfer of that capital 
fo lodia^ we should make India nQt the guiltiest hot Uie 
most happjy and one at least of the greatest of nations. 
(Applause.) 

A eonstant and sofltoient supply of the raw material is 
essential not only to the proq[>erJty of the people of this 
neighborhood, bat the prosperity of the coaQtry. 
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I am indebted to an hiteresttng work just published, 
entitled ** Manchester as it is/' for some valuable par- 
ticulars respecting the present magnitude of the ccitton 
trade; and so far as I have been able to look, to other 
sources for information, I find the statements there made 
most accurate* 

The consumption. of cotton in Great Britain during 
1838, was 460,000 miHionsof pounds weight. The fol- 
lowing will show the cost of producing the cottf>d manu- 
factures of the country : — 

Cost of raw material,. . . . . . w JE19,604,166 

d49,rOl Spinners, average wages 10s. 

6 1 -2d. per week, 8,659,593 

90,000 Power-loom weavers, aVerage wa-* 

ges 123. 7d. per week, . . • • - 2,946,00a 
316^500 Hands employed in the bob' 

binet and hosiery trade, , < . . I,65O,O(f0 
360^000 Printers, average wages 10s< per 

week, . 9,360,000 

280,000 Hand-loom . Weavers, average 

. wages 12s. per week, 8,596,000^ 

Machinery, interest on capital, &c. &c. 12,0d7,500 

Total number of persons employed, about 1,$00,000 

It may not be uninteresting to look back a few years 
and mark the rise of this trade which has now reached 
so vast an extent. I am indebted, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to a very excellent work on the history of the cot- 
ton manufacture of Great Britain, a work of great indus- 
try, profound research, and most excellent arrangement, 
by Edward Baines, jun., Esq., of Leeds. It will be inter- 
esting to those who wish to examine this subject^ to know 
that in that work is contained a great amount of useful 
historical aqd statisticaL information. *' England,'^ says 
Mr. Baines, *^ was among the latest of all countries to re- 
ceive the cotton manufacture. This species of industry 
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was known in each of the other quarters of the globe 
earlier than in Europe; and in Spain, Italy, the Low 
Countries, Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia^ and Turkey, before 
it was introduced into England." 

*' The woolen and linen manufactures have existed in 
this country from a very early period, and both of them 
were carried on in Lancashire before the cotton manu- 
facture, for which they prepared the way. England has 
been immemorially famous for its wool^ of which it pro- 
duced abundance before any woolens, except of the coars- 
est kind, were made here : the wool was then chiefly ex- 
ported to Flanders, where that manufacture was in an 
extremely flourishing state. Manchester was the seat 
.of the woolen manufacture as early as the reign of Ed- 
ward IL" 

Then in reference to the circumstance of their being 
called cottons, he says — "^ The application of the term 
''cottons" to a woolen manufacture is (also) expressly 
mentioned by Camden, who, speaking of Manchester in 
1590, says — This town excels the towns immediately 
around it in handsomeness, populousness, woolen manua 
facture, market-place, church and college ; but did much 
more excel them in the last age, as well by the glory of 
its woolen cloths, which they call Manchester cottons, as 
by the privilege of sanctuary, which the authority of par- 
liament, under Henry the 8th, transferred to Chester.'^ — 
Then he says — " It is not a little singular that a manu- 
facture, destined afterwards to eclipse, not merely *' the 
glory" of the old " Manchester cottons," bat that of all 
other manufactures, should thus have existed in name 
long before it existed at all in fact. It has been con- 
jectured, that the word " cottons" was a corruption of 
'' coatings ," but it is very evident that the name was 
adopted from the foreign cottons, which, being fustians 
and other heavy goods, were imitated in woolen by oar 
manufacturers." It is manifest, says Mr. Baines, that 
in 1641 V the cottoB maBufitcture had become well estab- 
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lished in Manchester. The spread of the manufacture, 
however, does not appear to have been very rapid. 

In ihe present day, when " ManckesUr wen" are re- 
garded as merchant princes, it U amusing lo look back 
to the middle of the 17th century, when a gang of Man- 
chester chapmen used to take their merchandize upon 
pack-horses and make a circuit of the surrounding towns, 
bringing home sheep's wool for the makers of worsted 
yarn, and, when at home, participating in the ordinary 
labors of their servants. 

Towards the latter end of the 17th century, and at ihe 
beginning of the ISlh, there were considerable importa- 
tions of Indian cotton goods — calicoes, muslins, and 
chintzes, and the consequence was a loud outcry amongst 
manufacturers, which prevailed with parliament to ex- 
elude them by heavy penalties. You will pardon me, 
perhaps, if I illuBirate the spirit of this period by a refer- 
ence to some curious extracts, from pamphlets published 
at Ihe time, and furnished by Mr. Baines. This part of 
the lecture is not without its moral. 

In 1678 a pamphlet was issued under the title of " The 
Ancient Trades decayed and revived again." Hear how 
the author weeps over the fallen fortunes of woolen fabrics 
in this country ! On page 77, this author says : — 

"This trade (the woolen) is very much hindered by 
our own people, who do wear many foreign commodilSei 
instead of our own; as may be instanced in many par* 
ticulars, viz; — instead of green sey, that was wont to be 
uaed for children's frocks, is now used painted and lodia-- 
stained and striped calico ; and instead of a perpetuana 
or shalloon to lyne men's coats with, is osed someiimes a 
glazened calico, which in the whole is not above twelve- 
pence cheaper, and abundantly worse. (Lavghter.) And 
Bomeiimes la used a Bangale, that is brought from India, 
both for lyningB to coats, and for petticoats too ; yet our 
English ware is better and cheaper than this, only It is 
thinner for ths summer. To remedy this, it would ba 
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necessary to lay a yery high impost npon all such com- 
modities as these are, and that no calicoes or other sort 
of lineH be suffered to be glazed." [Laughter] 

The celebrated De Foe, the immortalized author of 
Robinson Crusoe, it appears, joined in the general hue 
and cry against; the cotton goods of India. Hear bis 
pathetic strains :— 

/' The general fansie of the people runs upon East 
India goods to that degree, tbat the chintzes and painted 
calicoes, which before were only made use of for carpets, 
quilts, &c., and to clothe children and ordinary people,' 
became now the^ dress of our ladies ; and such is the 
power of a mode, as we saw our persons of quality dress- 
ed in India carpets, which, but a few years befoire, their 
chambermaids would have thought too ordinary for them. 
The chintz was advanced from lying upon their floors to 
their backs, from the foot-cloth to the petticoat ; and even 
the queen herself at this time was pleased to appear in 
China and Japan, I mean China silks and cali4M>. Nor 
was this all ; but it crept into houses, our closetd, and bed- 
chambers ; curtains, cushions, chairs, and at last j^eds 
themselves were nothing but calicoes or Indian stuffs; 
and, in short, almost every thing that used to be. made of 
wool or silk, relating either to the dress of women or to 
the furniture.of our houses, was supplied by the Indian 
Uade." 

Another writer, the author of a volume entitled a 
Plan of the English Commerce, ascribes the evil to a cause 
fer which he candidly acknowledges he knows no remedy, 
namely — the will of the ladies. [Laughter.] You will 
perceive, my firieods, when I read the next extract, how 
possible it is, in.nioresekises than one, to be under petti* 
coat government. [Laughter.] 

'< Two things amongst us (says thb heart-broken man) 
are ungovernable — our passions and our fashions. Shodld 
I ask the ladies whether they would dress by law^o^ 



tlothe by act of parliaraent, they would ask me whether 
they were to be statute fools, and to be made pa^r^ants 
and pictures of? — whether the sex was to be aet up for 
our jest, and the parliament had nothing to do but make 
Indian queens of them? — that they claim English liberty 
as weJi as the men ; and as they expect to do what they 
please, and say what they please, so they wil^ wear what 
they please, and dress how they please. It is trU^ that 
the liberty of the ladies, their passion for their fashion, 
has been frequently injurious to the manufacturers of 
England, and is still so in some cases; but I do not see 
so easy a remedy for that as some other things of the like 
nature." 

A century, however, has wrought a marvellous revolu* 
tion : it has turned the tables upon the oriental.. Now, 
instead of ruining our manufacturers by the introductionr 
of his cheap and exquisitely beautiful fabrics, we are 
bringing his to a perpetual end by the exportation of our 
cotton piece goods and muslins, with which all competi- 
tion of manual labor is utterly vain, ll is not my inten* 
tion to describe the process by which ttiis revolution has 
been brought about ; that would take me back to the 
commencement of the era of invention, and I should have 
to talk upon subjects with which I am not familiar. I 
thought, however, that a contrast, however brief and im- 
perfect, of the present state of the trade, with the trade in 
the seventeenth century might be appropriate. In 1697, 
the amount of cotton wool imported was 1,976,359 lbs. 
The official value of cotton goods of all kinds exported 
during the year was the magnificent amount of <£5,9 15. 
In 1764, the importation of cotton had increased to 
3,870,392 lbs., and the exportation of cotton goods to 
j^200,354 sterling. What was the importation of cotton 
in 1838? As I have told you, 460 i^illions of pounds 
weight; and the exportation of manufactured cotton 
goods amounted to ^16,700,468; of cotton yarns, to 
.£7,430,582 ; making the sum total of declared value^^ 

«7 
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£24,131,050. It may not be amiss to discriminate be- 
tween ihe countries from which this cotton was imported : 
America sent upwards of 800,000 bales per annum ; Bra- 
zil, upwards of 100,000 bales ; the East Indies, 140,000 ; 
Egypt, 40,000; and other places, 30,000; making a siim 
total of 1, 100,000 bales of cotton, 300 or rather 400 lbs. 
per bale. According to Mr. Armstrong's tables, Ifind 




114 bales. 

Now look back for a moment. In 1731, cotton from 
America was unknown. During that yoar an'^American 
vessel came into the port of Liverpool, and landed eight 
bags of cotton, calling it American cotton, and they were 
seized ; it being utterly incredible that America should 
have sent cotton to this country ; but in 1S34, just fifty 
years aftferwards, we received from that same country 
731,450 bales. You will perceive, then, that a large 
portion of our supply is from America, either from the 
United States or from Brazil. The East Indies do not 
send much more than Brazil, and only one-third as much 
as the United States of America. Now you well know 
how cotton is produced in the United States ; that some 
six or seven hundred thousand human beings are kept 
constantly at work to grow it ; and that they are slaves in 
the worst and most absolute sense of the word ; that to 
continue this trade Virginia, Maryland, and North Caro- 
lina, are great slave-rearing states; and there is reason to 
believe that were it not for the encouragement given to 
the cultivation of this branch of agricultural industry, by 
the very large and increasing demand|of this country, and 
the extraordinary prices which our maoufaeturers are 
compelled to pay, slavery would decline, and soon be- 
come utterly extinct^ throughout the whole of the United 
States of America. [Applause.] *Tb« cotton of Brazil 
18 produced in precitelj the same v^j. The empire of 
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Brazil contains more than two millions of slaves — [hear] 
and the chief part of the ^lave trade between Africa and 
the continent of Anierica is carried on with Brazil, the 
slaves being boldly imported into the commercial capital, 
Rio Janeiro. I, sirs, am not- jealous of the greatness of 
America. God grant that she may remain great ! I only 
wish that she may be as good as she ts great; I only wish 
that her mercy may be commensurate with her power-; I 
ask no more than that she take her foot from the neckis 
of her. fellow citizens ; that she open her prison doors, 
and let the captives go free ; that she reap her harvest, 
not by forced and uncompensated labor, but through the 
willing industry of remunerated men.-7-[ Applause.] Let 
her but free her slaves, and then welcome her cotton ; 
welcome every unstained production that can be' sent to 
us from the four quarters of the globe. Here we stand, 
in the centre of the ocean, and as freely as that ocean 
beats upon our shores — as freely as yonder fleecy clouds 
glide over our green country — as freely as the winds 
blow — :as free as God is^bountiful to all, and makes mutual 
interchange and mutual dependence the laws by which 
he governs this universe, — so free do I desire the trade 
of America, and the trade of all other countries with this 
country. to be: [Applause.] I only ask if the principles 
of their trade be righteous; and, if they be, God speed 
their commerce, and open wide, forever, be our ports. 
[Loud applause.] [A piece of paper -was here handed to 
the lecturer,] My friends, I am exceedtngly glad that 
this bit of paper has been put into my hands, requesting 
me to pause for a few moments, while a -collection is made 
through the meeting. I gladly avail myself of this pause, 
and I hope you will, with not. less gladness, grant it. — 
The collection is to defray the expenses incurred by 
holding these -meetings, and to assist the operations of 
the British India Society recently formed in London. I 
believe that those gentlemen who sit about me will freely 
grant that our object is a great and good one — [hear ^ 
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hear, from those appealed to] — and however humble the 
instruments at present employed — however obscure their 
names, or inferior their talent, yet they have espoused a 
truly noble cause. We are seeking not^ only the im- 
provement of India— our primary end — but the exaltation 
and prosperity of our country, by increasing its comniei- 
cial intercourse with one of the most rich and promising 
portions of the earth. If, therefore, you aid this society 
to diffuse its information through the length and breadth 
of the land ; if you aid me, as the organ of the British 
India Association, to bring out all the facts connected 
with this great question, whether they bear upon the 
literature, the revenue, or the fiscal regulations of the 
country, the character of the people, or the peculiar con- 
stitution of their government ; — the time will come when 
the veil -will be withdrawn which has hitherto shrouded 
this mighty and matchless country from our eyes. We 
shall look to wonder, and wonder to admire, and love 
will succeed to admiration; and, while we are thus filled 
with equal surprise and gladness at the disclosures we 
shall be sure to make, we shall avail ourselves, by sound 
and practical measures, of the advantages thus presented; 
and, while we are raising the head of the negelected 
Hindoo, we shall be making busy the hands, and full the 
pockets, and cheerful the countenances of our artizans 
at home. This is the cause of the philanthropist, of the 
capitalist, of the mariner, of the man who loves the gos- 
pel which has blessed his own shores ; and, in proportion 
as we enter into the spirit of this cause, in precisely that 
proportion will other great ends be accomplished. [Ap- 
plause.] 

During the progress of the collection, Mr. AMernian 
Brooka made humorous remarks on the best mode of col- 
lecting, and said he should be happy to give five guineas, 
and more if it were needed. [Applause.] Another dona- 
tion was- anoouoced *' From a friend to the Society," 9f 
ten guineas. The cdleotion being orer, Mr. Thompflon 
le^umed : — : 
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Having said so much, ladies and gentlemen, respecting 
tho importance of the cotton manufactures of our coun- 
try, you will have already perceived — a constant, a cer- 
tain, a sufficient, and a cheap supply of raw cotton must 
be a matter deserving of the most earnest consideration, 
[llear, he^r.] Now we are certainly not at this moment 
in circumstances the most comfortable and secure with 
regard to our supply of cotton. — Hear. — Unfavorable 
winds may stagnate the trade of this district. A war be- 
tween the two countries, which Heaven avert ! but which 
is within the bounds of possibility ; for civil and polished 
and christian nations have gone to war, and even Ame- 
rica and England have been at war, — :[ trust for the last 
time; but, sirs, as it is a possible thing, as.it is one of 
those continjrencies which the wise man will conleuiplate^^ 
however remote and improbable, — a war then might cut 
off our supplies. Then, as I said before, stagnation ; then 

starvation ; then discontent ; then that which 1 will 

not anticipate, which I will not describe; hoping and be- 
lieving that the wisdom and the patriotism and the ener- 
gy of this country will be early enlisted in the ca^^Je " 
now advocate, and avert those catastrophes whi^^ ^^d too 
gloomy to be brought near and contempl'*^^ closely to- 
night. Then again, our supply of. c-^^^'^ ^^ depenuent 
upon the forced industry and 20-^^^"^^^' ^/ ^^"^^^ • 
Of some two millions and ,o^alf of slaves. And slaves 

have rebelled ; and I do-"?^ »^V ^i^^^« ^^" ^^^^^ ^o^»n- 
And they may rebel -^^ *"® United States of America. 
Even New Or*'**^^ ™*y ®®® ^^® ^^^^ ^^ insurrection 
.liffhted ut* tr<>und- Every American planter treads 
upon iJ-^J Dospm of a volcano ; and if there be, as there 
^^ be, an increase of light — if the slaves of America 
apprehend and appreciate, as I believe they soon will, 
their inherent and indefeasible right to liberty, their per- 
fect equality, in the sight of Heaven, with the master who 
rules them — cheers — the time a^ait come when they may 

refuse to give the sweat of tbe ta^^ without the hire^ of 

9« • 
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Ihe laborer : and the master may find, not the industrious 
slave watering with bis tears, and fanning^ with hte* sigb?^ 
his cotton plantation; but standing^ erect, the fiie of man- 
hood in his eyes, the lo?e of liberty in his heart, and the 
weapon of death in his hand. And then, my friends^ 
whero wilt be your cotton ? (Hear.) Wher«, then, your 
taUi, aspiring, 5moA:i7{^ chimneys ? (Laughter) Where* 
your untiring and unmurmuring machinery ?* Where, 
then, your busy population?' AH, my ifiendis, would then- 
be dreariAess and desolation ; and- all: would be attributa- 
ble, not to the sterility of this earth *which God has bless- 
ed, and which, from nearly every rood and acre of her 
superficial extent^ would give you the articles you require ; 
but the cause must be sought, and would be found in 
your long-continued blindness to the capacity ofyour own. 
varied and fertile territory in India, whose teeming popu^ 
lation, and whose exhaustless soil would ever have given 
enough and to spare. (Applause.) You are, tlien, at 
the mercy of the winds ; you are at the mercy of the 
waves ; you are at the mercy of the slaves, and you are 
also iit the mercy of whom I Of men far worse than 
slaves, ai iQast in my humble opinion — the gangling, mo- 
BopoUsmg, b^v,. meddling, plotting cotton specuhitors of 
America. (Sevei^i rounds of applause.) Yes, you are 
at their mercy ; they ^^-^ve harnessed you ; they have put 
you to their car, and Ge. | George M'Duffie, whose 
&me I may have celebrated, ^^^^ within- these walls, .in 
days gone by—George M'Duffie l^ Governor of South 
Carolina, the king of the nullmers, hui ^\^Q p^^ ^f ^d^ 
siave-Holders, is the prime minister of the coiv.^ ^Quf^jg. 
racy of America, and is now dragging M anchestei ^^^ [^|g 
chariot wheels. (Applause.) Will you remain at v.^ 
mercy of such circumstances? The waves you cannot 
control ; yoif cannot say to them, as their Mtiker did, — 
" Hitherto shall ye come, but no further ;" but you may 
say to India, "Gire us cotton;" and India will rep]?, 
'< Cotton, will. Wfi (tf0 iQtk ip abundance ; wd we wdL 
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take from you all that ingenuity/ directing machinery^ 
can rnadufacture; we wiHclothe ourselves iii your fine- 
spun cottons, while you take from us the produce of our 
rich and fertile fields.'^ (He^r, and applause.) Why^ 
then, do you not do justice to other parts of the world ? 
I will mention two facts to show how soon cotton may be 
raised in countries where cotton was never raised before^ 
or at Least to any great extent. I am indebted to a friend 
who has travelled within the last few years id Egypt for 
the following fact : — In 1820, a solitary Frenchman in 
some part of Egypt, dropped a cotton-seed into his gar- 
den. Up came the cotton tree. What was the conse- 
quence? In 1828, three years after that, that same- 
country produced and sold 150,000 b/^gs of cotton. (Hear.) 
Take another fact. In the year 1830, there was a large 
trade in salt between Bombay and the centre of the dis- 
trict of Berar, and a great cotton-growing country in 
India; and. very large numbers of oxen were sent, laden 
with sak, over a country 450 or 500 miles in extent, into. 
Berar, where they left the salt and came back empty. — 
Again they went, and again they came back empty. — 
For years, and perhaps for ages, this trade had been go- 
kig on, and the oXen had always returned empty. At 
iast it occurred to the mind of a far-seeing man in Bbnh- 
bay, that peradventure these same oxen that carried the 
salt to> Berar might bring cotton out of Berar ; and the 
very next year after this had passed through his mind^ ^ 

ten thousand loads of cotton were brought fpom Omra- 
wuttee to Bombay ; and, in 1836, no fewer than 90,000 
loads, of 240 lbs. each, were thus brought out of the cot- 
ton district to the market pf Bonibay. 

But let as look a little more closely to British India, 
and ascertain, if we can, what prospect we have of ob- 
taining cotton from that country. Bo you ask, ** Can 
India grow cotton ?" Thousands of years unite to give; 
you an answer, and that answer is '^yes.'' Three cen-- 
Vme^ and a half before the Christian ei'a-we fiod Arriaai 
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describing the East Indians as wearing garments made 
of a substance which grew iipbn trees, of a texture whiter 
and finer than flax; and we find Pliny and Strabo speak- 
ing of the trade in the plain and figured muslins and 
calicoes of India, carried on with Persia and Egypt. . Be- 
tween one and two hundred millions of human beings 
have been clothed in cotton in India — from the remotest 
period, of antiquity — in cotton the growth of their own 
soil. 

** A Hindoo in comfortable circumstances requires at 
least two suits of clothes annually, coutainmg fifteen yards 
of yard-wide muslin ; and the middle and lower classes, 
when in work and employ, nearly as much of coarse 
cloth. We may then calculate what quaatity is required 
for clothing only ; but when we add to this, that sheeting, 
toioelsy wrappers, quilts, wadding, carpets, curtains, blinds, 
canopies, and tents, all of which are extensively employed 
in a tropical climate, and during eight months of con- 
stant sunshine and heat, together with what cotton is 
used for stuffing pillows, furniture, beds, and even for 
making ' ropes, we may imagine the enormous demand 
there is for the article ; though, unless it could be exhi- 
bited in a statistical shape, we really can have no defi- 
nite idea of the magnitude of the supply of cotton which 
is required for India alone." 

The answer is thus given to the question '' Can India 
grow cotton ?" Nor is their skill in manufacturing the 
cotton less remarkable thati the fertility of the soil, and 
tlie excellence of the raw material : — 

*• The Indians," "says Mr. Baines, '^ have^ in all ages, 
maintained an unapproaphed and almost incredible per- 
fl^ction in their fabrics of cotton. Some of their muslins 
might be thought the work of farie^i, or of insects^ rather 
than of men." 

Tavernier, a merchant, as well as a traveller and an 
historiaAy speaks of the musliias of Caiicut as ao fiiM as 
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hardly to be felt In the hand, and the thread, when spun> 
as scarcely discernible, and that the skin appeared a» 
plainly through it as if quite naked. The late,Rev. Wm. 
Ward, the missionary to India, makes use of the follow- 
ing language in describing the Dacca muslins : 

*' At Shantee-pooree and Dhaka, muslins are made 
which sell at a hundred rupees a piece. The ingenuity 
of the Hindoos in this branch of manufacture is wonder- 
derful. persons with whom I have conversed on this 
subject say, that at two places in Bengal, Sonar-ga and 
Vicrum-pooree, muslins are made by a few families so 
exceedingly fine, that four months are required to weave 
one piece, which sells at four or five hundred rupees. 
When this muslin is laid on the grass, and the dew has 
fallen upon it, it is no longer discernible."'' 

If I am not tiring your patience, I will read a short 
extract, describing the mode of manufacturing this mus- 
lin. [Applause.] It is thus minutely given by Mr. 
Walters ; — 

** The division of labor was carried to a great extent 
in the manufacture of fine muslins. In spinning the very 
fine thread, more especially,, a great degree of skill w«a 
attained. It was spun with the fingers on a tukwah, or 
fin^ steel spindle, by young women, who could only work 
during the early part of the morning, whjle the dew was 
on the ground ; for such was the extreme tenuity of the 
fibre, that it would not bear manipulation after sunrise. 
One ruttee of cotton, could thus be spun into a thread 80 
cubits long, which was sold by the spinners at one rupee 
eight annas per sicca weight. The ruffooghuTs, or darn- 
ers, were also particularly skilful. They could remove 
an entire thread from a piece of muslin, and replace it by 
one of a finer texture. The cotton used for the finest 
thread was grown in the immediate neighborhood of 
Dacca, more especially about Sunergot^d. Its fibre is too 
shorty however, to admit of' its being worked up by any 
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except that most wonderful of all machines— .the human 
hand. The art of making the very fine muslin fabrics is 
now lost, and pity it is that it should be so." 

On this part of my subject I address myself more pafr- 
ticularly to those who are concerned in manufacturing ; 
but, to those who are not, I would say thajt these details 
aie not less interesting to them; for all these facts are 
full of the niost instructive inferences, which I want those 
who know, how to draw inferences to seek and to perceive. 
But I may go away from books, and appeal to the history 
and experience of those who now hear me, and especially 
those who are farther advanced in years, who can well 
remember and testify to the texture and durability of the 
cottons and muslins of India. That India can grow more 
than is necessary for her own consumption is proved, not 
only by a reference to ancient authorities, but by the 
statistics of a recent date. In 1818, India exported to 
England and China alone very nearly 140 millions of lbs. 
of cotton. In 1836^ the exports from the whole of India 
M'ere about 200 millions of pounds. More than one-^third 
of the arable land of India is unoccupied. The soil for 
the cultivation of the indigenous qotton is spread over 
about 200,000 square miles — in many parts the popula- 
tion amounts to from 250 to 280 on the square mile — and 
the pay of a day laborer may be had for from Id. to 3d. 
per day. There are also soils adapted to the growth of 
all other kinds of cotton. The seed carried from Barba- 
does has been cultivated with tolerable success. The 
Bourbon cotton has been found to flourish on the experi- 
mental farms in the neighborhood of Bombay, and at 
Mai wan on the western coast. The cottons of America 
have been tried on various parts of the Coromandel coast, 
and the result has been every where favorable. The 
province of Tritchinopoly, which has refused to grow the 
indigenous cotton of the country, is now producing fine 
crops of New Orleans cotton. The Sea Island cotton has 
produced well in South Arcot. The cottons which hiive 
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been grown on the western coast of the Malayan penin- 
sula and at.Singapoor have' proved equal to the original 
growths of Pernambuco and Bourbon ; while a sample 
from Sugor Island, close to the sea, resembled the true 
Sea Island so closely^ that those who had been in the 
habit of using the latter article, declared the. sample to 
be a very fine production. At Allahabad, Delhi, Hansi, 
and other parts of the northern provinces, where the soil 
is light and the climate dry, the New Orleans and Upland 
Georgia cottons are thriving, and promise to yield equal 
to the parent stock. Most of the information 1 have just 
given is derived from a very valuable pamphlet on cotton 
by Major-General Briggs, who spent thirty-two years in 
India, traversed every part of the country, and made the 
soils and the cottons of .the country his particular study. 
I hope, ere long, that that gentleman will be down here, 
to come into close and familiar contact with the gentle- 
men around me — [applause] — and to impart to them, as 
the result of his own experience, that information which 
I am obliged to gather from sources which, though true, 
are not aFways so effective when quoted, as the experi- 
ence of an individual who has been upon the spot. And 
here I may apologize to those around me, if there is any 
want of peirspicuity or arrangement in my statements, 
seeing that this is the first time that I have spoken upon 
the subject. [Applause.] With regard to the capacity 
of India to produce cotton, General Briggs says : — 

*' With respect to the means India possesses for grow- 
ing cotton, it is necessary to consider the extent of the 
country, the nature of its soil, its vast population, the de- 
scription of their clothing, and the purposes to which 
cotton is applied, before we can have any conception. of 
th^ great capabilities it has of supplying not only England, 
but the whole world, if necesi^ary." , And again he says : 
'* We think enough has been said to shew, that there is 
neither want of cotton soil for .the indigenous nor the 
American plant, and we may with confidence assert, a^B 
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the knowledge of soils and climate becomes more and 
more studied and attended to, that India will proYe capa- 
ble of producing cotton of any quality, and to any extent.'' 

Take another authority, the Right Honorable Holt 
Mackenzie, a company's servant in Bengal, who resided 
a very long time in. India. This gentleman says :— 

/' India would not be found wanting in any essential 
requisite for the production of the best cotton. The vast 
extent to which cotton. has long been grown, and the ex- 
quisite beauty of some of its manufactures, are only addi- 
tional reasons for prosecuting inquiry.'* 

The Bomhfty Chamber of Commerce have reported to 
the London, East India, and China Associations, that ex- 
cellent sugar, (jolton equal to some of the finest kinds of 
American, and also raw silks, can be produced in the 
Bombay territory.. 

Dr. Spray, a good botanist, one of the company's ser- 
vants in Bengal, recently in London, before the Royal 
Asiatic Society, stated : — 

'<Iris certainly without a parallel in the annals of the 
world, that a country possessing such capabilities as In- 
dia, should have been so long hermetically sealed against 
the enterprise of Britons, in order to prolong the abuses 
of patronage. Had the peninsula been open, we should 
not now 1^ dependent upon America for raw cotton, nor 
would the country <have been brought, as it. was four years 
ago, to the very verge of bankruptcy and revolution, when 
the stock of cotton was not adequate to three weeks' con- 
sumption. To this astounding blunder the Southern di- 
vision of the United States owes its cotton plantations, and 
its rice fields, and also the blighting curse of slavery. — 
Evidence confirms the fact, that cotton can be grown in 
India, fully equal, or' rather superior, to the bulk of 
American.** 

George Ashburner, Esq., in a paper read to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, says;— 
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■" With proper management, we might reaeonaWy ex* 
pecttosee the exports of (he country in this staple alone, 
swelling at the rate of 100,000 bales per annnra, and 
amounting, probably, at no distant period, to a million of 
bales. And what would be the coaaeqaence ia other 
respects ? Besides benefitting the revenue, and improve 
ing the condition of the people of India, such a trade 
would give employment to a vast amount of British ship- 
ping [4,000,000 tons] at the same time that it created a 
greater demand for the manufactures of the mother coun- 
try." 

Dr, Falconer, superintendent of the company's botani- 
cal, garden at Saharanpore, says ; — 

" The Upland Georgia cotton would, undoubtedly, be 
most successful in the upper provinces, as it ripens iu 
fleed before the BourUm cotton even flowers. The 
Egyptian cotton also seemed likely to thrive." 

Mr. Alexander Rogers, a gentleman who has spent a 
large portion of his life in India, and who is very exlen- 
eivcly engaged as a merchant, says ; — 

"Late experiments have demonstrated that the first- 
rate cotton can be produced in any quantilv, cheaply, ia 
India." 

Kirkman Finlay, Esq,, a high authority with gentle- 
men who sit on my right hand and on ray left — one to 
whom India, and also the manufacturing interests of this 
country, owe much, who has made this subject his study 
— has recently, in a communicalion which he has mada 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, (and here 
let me publicly express my acknowledgements to the 
Chamber of Commerce, for the permission which they 
have given me to look into their papers) — Mr. Kirkman 
Finlay says ; — 

" India is a country of such vast resources, with such 
abundance of soil adapted to the cultivation of cotton, 
10 
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such a variety of climate, and such an immense laboring 
population, that it appears, of all others, best fitted to be* 
come a cotton ?grp wing country, and to send an article of 
the finest quality, and in the greatest abundance.'' 

John Gladstone, Esq., — no mean authority in commer* 
cial matters, and who has also furnished a paper on the 
subject, says : — 

" For the supply of the raw material we are almost 
wholly dependent on foreign countries^ whilst we have 
^nd possess in the British dominions in India, resources 
— were they encouraged and made available — sufficient 
to supply all we require, and to an increased extent if de- 
manded — resources that are within our influence and 
control, and where the only limit to the consumption of 
British manufactures is the ability of the natives to pay 
for them ; whilst wie possess at the same time the means 
to stimulate and increase our intercourse with safety and 
advantage to the empire at large." 

Thomas Smith, Esq., not unknown to some of the 
gentlemen near me, bears testimony to the same effect. 
He says : — 

'* That cotton of a very superior quality to the ordinary 
crop of India may be produced there, repeated evidence 
has been furnished by the fact that for years past there 
have been occasional importations of small quantities 
grown from foreign seed, which have realised compara* 
tively high prices, in some cases more than the price of 
good American." 

Mr. Patrick of the experimental farm at Akra, near 
Calcutta, in an official report which he furnished on the 
subject, says : — 

** I have no hesitation in saying, that the quality of the 
Upland Georgian, grown at Akra, is fully equal, if not su- 
perior, to the best cotton of the same description grown 
in America. I had an excellent opportunity of forming 
a judgment of the comparative value of this cotton, bar* 
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ing in the month of November received a quantity of what 
was called the very best Upland Georgia cotton direct 
from the -United States, which was neither so fine in style, 
-nor so good in general quality." 

John Crawford, Esq., a high authority, says :— 

^* The soil and climate of India must not be blamed. — 
They are equal in capacity to those of any other portion 
of the jtropical world^ and superior to the greater num- 
ber." 

Hear, too, what the New York Circular says — what 
the New York merchants think on this subject :-^ 

** It is, however, advisable not to draw the cord too 
tight by these financial arrangements, [alluding to the 
plan« in discussion for holding the coming crop of cotton, 
that find their birth-place in the brains of the confederat- 
ed slave-holders of the Southern states,] lest by the atten- 
tion of Great Britain being turned to the cultivation of 
cotton in India, from which, doubtless,. e^austless sup^ 
plies can be obtained — (applause) — we may be in danger 
of losing that market." 

*',Draw not the cord too tightly !" ** I thank thee, 
Jew, for teaching me that word." (Great applause.) — 
Aye ; it is written by the New York merchants — ** Draw 
not the cord too tight I" ^ Give it but a screw or twist too 
much, and the eyes of Britain may be turned to India^ 
where, '' doubtless, exhauslless supplies can be obtained." 
(Renewed applause.) I hope they have given a screw too 
much ; I hope that they have anointed our eyes, which 
have too long been screwed the other way. Too long 
have we looked to the dark chambers of the West, where 
slaves sigh and the sun sets, and we have looked away 
from the bright chambers of the East, where the bright 
orb of day first looks upon the world he gladdens : and 
now it is high time to ^' awake to righteousness and sip 
not." (Applause.) 
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If they can prodiKe m quantity dufficient, what caa- 
they selfif for f That is another and tin important -ques- 
tion ; one which, I dare say, Mahchester men won't for-' 
l^et to ask. (Laughter.) I believe I go upon good an-' 
thority when I say, that the average price of cotton on the 
shores of America is ten cents per \b. What can it be 
grown for in India ? George Ashburner, Esq , whose 
paper I have just referred to, says in the course of that 
paper :^ — 

** Labor in central India is cheaper than in almost any 
other portion of the world ; the wages of an able-bodied 
man being only three rupees [six shillings sterling] per 
month. It has been estimated, therefore, that Berar cot- 
ton may be cultivated profitably for 30 rupees per candy, 
or for rather les^ than a penny a pound !'' 

Grown and picked, I suppose : will that suit you I 
Then, as k regards quality, another imforteBt eon- 

Bid'eratieB', indeed* an- essential one, what says Kirkman 

Finlay, Esq. t— 

*' We must not suppose that the cottons usually shipped 
to Great Britain are the best that can be procured. A 
few bags from the company's experimental farm, at Bom- 
bay, were sent to Glasgow, and in August, 1836, sold at 
9d. and at 9 l-2d. per lb., whilst American cotton was 
vortb from 7d. to tO 3-4d. ;: wad ordinary kinds of East 
India cotton, at from 5d. to 7d. per li>." Again he says : 
" The cotton of Gezerat is considered in Manchester a 
most useful kind of cotton, and superior to the inferior 
kinds of America." 

When I eome to speak of cotton grown in India on 
(AOtKer occasion, I shall refer to the reasons why it is 
noi of the quaHty sought. I leave you to judge whether 
\ have succeeded in proving the natural ability of India 
to meet our demand for cotton. If time permitted, I 
could demonstrate that there is the same capacity to send 
sugar, rice, tea, indigo, coffee, linseed, flax, and many 
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Other things. But it may be asked, ^' Is there a market 
in India for our manufactures?" ** We like the doctrine 
of true reciprocity," say the men 6f thiatown; ''and if 
we took the produce of India, might we not hope to find 
amongst the natives of India a disposition to wear and 
buy our manufactures ?" I have shown you, that th^ 
effect of our machinery upon India has b^ed to destroy 
the manufactures of the country^ to annihilate, or nearly 
so, their export trade; to throw them exclusively upon 
agricultural pursuits — to compel them to look to a loreign 
supply for their manufactured goods. 

^* But," you ask, " would ihe demand be great V* Just 
as great as their prosperity^ just as great as your demand 
for their produce, (near, hear, and applause.) " But^" 
say some, '' are not the habits of the Hindoos fixed and 
immutable 1 May we expect them to change V* Why, 
their habits have never been to go immutably and un- 
changably naked. (Hear.^ They are fond of flowing 
robes ; the ladies are fond of trousers and scarfs, and 
other articles of dress; and the gentlemen, of turbans and 
robes ; and we have seen to. what extent they were worn, 
when they were able to supply themselves with two suits 
per year. Now as regards the immutability of the Hin- 
doos, and those statements which, with so. much pertina- 
city, wjere put forth by the East India Company when 
clinging to their monopoly,^ and refusing to listen to the 
expostulations of a country whose commerce has been 
crippled by their hoodwinked political economy, what 
says Sir Thomas Munroe ?— > 

'' The people could take a great deal of the British 
manufactures; they are remarkably fond of them, particu- 
larly of scarlet. It is a mistaken notion that Indians are 
too simple in their manners to have any passion for for- 
eign manufactures. They are hindered from taking our 
goods, not by want of inclination, but either by poverty 
or the fear of being imputed rich^ and having their renta 
raised. When we relinquish the barbarous system of 

1Q« 
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annual settlements ; when we make over tke lands either 
m very Jong leases, or in perpeluiiy, to the present occu- 
pants; and when we have convinced them, by making no 
assessments above the fixed rents for a series of yoars^ 
that they are actually proprietors of the soil, we shkUsee a 
demand for European articles of which we have at pfe^ 
sent no conception,** 

Hear that distinguished and lamented prelate,Regina]d 
Heber. He says, 

'' The natives of India are just as desirous of accurou-^ 
lating wealth, as skilful in the means of acquiring it, and 
as prone to all its enjoyments, as any people on earth. It is 
the land tax that confirms their unalterable poverty. If the 
channels of wealth were freely opened in India, luxn- 
Ties would abound as in other countries. It is incon-^ 
sistent with the laws of human nature to suppose other- 



wise." 



And what says that well known writer upon political 
economy, Mr. M'Culloch ? 

" The principal obstacle in the Way of extending the 
commerce with India, does not consist in any indisposi- 
tion on the part of the natives to purchase our commodi- 
ties, but in the difficulty under which they are placed, of 
furnishing equivalents for them." 

And why cannot they furnish equivalents ? Because of 
the blighting influence of the land tax, of which Sir Tho- 
mas Munro, and the -able Bishop Heber, haVe both 8{>o- 
ken. What says Robert Rickards, Esq., one of the most 
enlightened friends that India ever had? His ' name i& 
not unknown to those around me inasmuch as he filled 
the situation of factory inspector in this district for seve- 
ral years before his death. In a speech before the House 
of Commons in 1813, prior to the renewal of the char- 
ter, he said : 

<' Of all the Indians I have ever seen, none were de- 
ficient in the ordinary sensibilities of our nature, none in- 
disposed, to the enjayments and cosoffortsof life, wbto tbaj; 
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had but the means of obtaining them. Their wants' 
might not be precisely the. same as those of Europeans ; but^ 
iftheir circumstances allowed it, tbey would have n.ew 
wants, which European capital, skill, aad industry, could 
best supply; and the various productions now raised, or 
capable of being raised, in their own country, which they 
would have to interchange wkh us, would afford means 
and commodities for trade, which might be carried to an 
indefinite extent, with incalculable advantage to Britain 
as well as to India." 

And what says Kirkman Finlay, Esq. upon this sub- 
ject 1— 

** Parents," says he, " would he proud to dress them- 
selves and their children in our manufactured cottons. — 
Were the natives of the East Indies to consume as much 
in proportion as the negroes of the West Indies, they 
would require more manufactured cotton than is now pro- 
duced in all Great Britain.'^ 

Hear, hear. Now, sirs, a word more and I have done. 
it will not be withiii my power to-night to answer the 
question, *' Why do we not obtain our. cotton from I^)- 
dia?" I shall content myself with showing to-night, — 1 
think I have shown, but I leave you to judge — applause 
•—that there is no natural obstacle in the way; that we 
must seek the cause, not in the soil, — it is not barren ; 
not in the absence of a laboring population, — there they 
dwell, two hundred and forty to the square mile, stand- 
ing all the day idle, because no man hath hired them" — 
^sheers ;— -•not in the climate, which is genial ; not in con- 
sequence of the absence of the means of irrigation, which 
are at hand. I shall go into the hindrances, the fiscal 
and other hindrances, to obtaining a sufficient supply 
of cotton from India, when I next have the honor of ad- 
dressing you. 

But it may.be well to look for a moment before we part 
to the advantages which would result from a free, unre- 
fttrioted, and extensife Iride with lndia» the gceat ^8nd 
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flortoiiB principle exemplified of giving and receiving, 
mprove first the condition of the natives. Their wretch- 
edness is attributable to the system under which they 
live. They now live in mud houses : the time was 
when they were better sheltered. They love not to 
see the jungle approach the village, and the tiger come 
forth and seize now the ox and now the child. No ; 
they would like to subdue the jungle, to expel the tiger ^to 
make the entire country smile ; they would like to sec 
the cocoa nut yielding its fruit where the, Cyprus tree now 
grows, and man tilling a grateful soil where untamed 
beasts now share uncontrolled sovereignty over the land. 
My friends, the first thing we should do should be to 
improve the condition of the natives ; to make them hap- 
py; and thus to promote the goneial prosperity of our 
Eastern Empire. And what would be the consequences 
of this? The immediate augmentation of the revenues 
of that country. Twenty millions of money is nqw rais- 
ed from India; only sixpence per head; and yet it sinks 
the wretch who has to pay it, to the earth. How poor 
then, how wretched mast he be \ What a system that 
must be, under which so small an impost has become 
a burthen, and which has thus caused to present a tie- 
generate aspect, the once hardy and happy Hindoo! It 
is true we have not chopped off their heads with the 
sword, bat we have crushed them under the Juggernaut 
'^of monopoly ! (Applause.) Think of the security and 
perpetuity of our dominions in the East. We are fond 
of fighting ; we choose to do everything by fighting ; we 
let matters go wrong, -like a skein of tangled thread ; we 
let the thing get warped twisted, and knotted,and then we 
must fight it out. Hear, hear. And now we are talking 
of the Russian autocrat, and of the I>oo Cossack threaten^ 
ing to come across the Indus, and we are preparing to 
fight Hear me when I say what an enlightened Indian 
has declared, that the danger is not from the Russians 
wiihoutt but from our fellow subjects within ^ that we 
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h^ave nFoi to' fear externul aggression, but internal discon- 
tent and disaffection. Would you perpetuate your em-' 
pire in the East ? Would you transmit . the sceptre of 
Victoria, which now waves over India, to her successor 
and successors forever? Give contentment to the people; 
keep them not in a state of subjection by the exhibition 
of bristling bayonets arid dazzling swords, but by the 
administration of just and equaL laws — applause ; — malke 
not complexion the test of iitnes» for office ^ be. it not 
yonr one great object to put them as into a cider press, 
and to squeeze out of them all that they can possibly 
yield. Let them put money in their purse, and you shall 
get it out. Bnt now you keep it out ; you poison the 
stream of prosperity at the very fountain head ; you 
make them poor, and then accuse them of want ef gene-' 
rosity because they do not give more ; you curse the 
land ; you send over it mildew and blight,, and theA y^o 
disparage Jiidia T Yott stand qii tkUst side ibe walev, adad 
looking across the broad ocean to those snowy plains,and 
wifhout asking ** why," you say " Oh^dear ! how strange 
it it that India does not supply us with more cotton !" 
Hear. Then, again, you would get a cheaper article. 
Tour cotton will never be cheap, depend upon it, while 
it all coines from one place. (Applause.) Let there be 
fair competitioUr; I ask for India iio more than 1 would 
give to America.. 1 say,, *^ do her justice,." and she asks 
no more ; she wants no extra favor ; she asks but impac-* 
tral justice. 

Had 1 time, — 1 may haye on another occasion, — I 
would show you in another way the gross injustice we 
have done to that country for many years. Not content 
with the partial system we have pursued towards our West 
Indian colonies, — free as we are, loving freedom as we 
do, — we are still by gome twist or another, (I shall not at- 
tempt to account for it,) prone to foster slavery rather thaa 
freedom. (Hear.) Oh, we hav« discouraged the free 
men who would have given us uncontaminated produce^ 
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unstained by tears or blood ; and we have fostered those 
systems which depend altogether for their very existence, 
for their vital sap, upon the continuance of slavery. (Hear, 
hear.) Now what would be the moral, ^effect of getting 
our cotton from India? Cheaper cotton, cheaper clo- 
thing ; and is there no moral tetidency^in cheap clothing? 
Does a man feel when he gets a good suit on his back, as 
he felt when he had a bad one on ? Does he skulk along, 
shunning the eyes^ of his fellow citizens ? Does he avoid 
the sanctuary of the Deity, and crawl into the grog-shop 
with the beggar and the profligate ? (Applause.) Does 
not the cloiliing of him in a^uit of clothes that allow him 
him to compete in appearance with those around him, cre- 
ate a feeling of self-respect that lifts him up, — which cau- 
ses him to walk abroad in the open day hot fearing to be 
seen, and takes him where the voice of wisdom can be 
heard, and keeps him from places where only the sounds 
of unhallowed merriment prevail ? (Applause.) It is 
not enough' to say, that a careful man can get clothing 
now. Bring your clothing down to a certain price; make 
your cotton 2d a lb. cheaper, and your manufactured 
goods in proportion cheaper ; then the wife shall liave a 
gown, and the artisan shall have a jacket. Till you do 
that the wife shall want the one, and the husband will 
want the other. Another moral effect of the better sys- 
tem would be, that you would abolish slavery. And is 
that nothing? (Hear, hear.') Is it nothing to speak lib- 
erty to millions ? Is it nothing to give peace and security 
to a continc^nt ? Is it nothing to say frotn the market-place 
to the American that which he won't hear from the pul- 
pit ? (Mear, hear.) Is it nothing to send out from Man- 
chester, to issue an irreversible and omnipotent decree, 
•'.Slavery shall fall ; for cotton shall be cheap?" (Ap- 
plause.) See yo6 not your power ? Feel you not your 
responsibility ? 

** Britain ! the nations know thy voice ; 
'.Tis thifle to make the awful choice ] 
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'Tis thine to bid the world rejoice ; 
Or close the gates of liberty !" 

Now, I say unequivocally, and I have BOt been ao 
unconcerned spectator of the anti-slavery- career of this, 
country for the last nine years — ^^( applause ;.) — knowing, 
feeling, preaching, as I do, the omnipoter^ce of moral 
power, yet, calculating the time it will take to bring a- 
bout an event by the inculcation of purely moral princi- 
ples, and the time it will take to bring about the aboli* 
tion of such a system as this, by putting in motion, pari 
passu with every other effect a principle of political eco- 
nomy, so simple, certain, and sure, that we may. pred- 
icate with absolute confidence upon the result, calcula- 
ing the time necessary in the one case, compared with 
the time necessary in the other, — ^^I say, if the youngest 
amongst us here would live, to see the downfall of Span- 
ish, of Brazilian, and, worst of all, American republi6an 
slavery— (applause,) — you must seek to abolish it, not 
merely by your remonstrances, your ** epistles," your re- 
proaches, but, superadded to these, by your sound, your 
anti-slavery political economy. (Hear, hear.). You 
would then be independent of the seasons ; for you might 
have a large supply on hand. Whether the slaves in 
America werie passive or resistant ; whether they toiled 
willingly or reluctantly, or toiled not at all ; whether 
they obtained their freedom, or whether they remained 
in bondage — you would still have cotton. You might, 
from the summit of your prosperity, secure and immove- 
able, look down with calm contempt upon all cotton spec- 
ulators, and see every shaft which avarice or envy hurls 
to shake or destroy you, fall pointless and perishing at 
your feet (Applause.) But you cannot do this until 
you are independent, independent men may smile : de- 
pendent men must keep their smiles concealed, or they 
must smile compliance and complacency ; they must not 
smile derision or scorn, while within the gripe of such a 
man as mercenary M'Duffie, of South Cairolina. (Ap- 
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plause.) The augmeotatton. of your mercantile navy 
would be the certain conseqiien'ce of a better system ; — I 
merely name this. And then the increase, to an incon- 
ceivable extent, of your manufactures, upon which I will 
not dwell to-night. Now, naming no more of the advan- 
tages to be derived from a better system, do not these, 
contemplated singly, — much more when put together, — 
do not they present you a sufficient reward for your 
pains? Are you not summoned by these things from 
your lethargy, to active exertions in this cause ? My 
friends, our doings in this country are not regarded with 
indifference in India. Tbe pkpers that come to us by 
every overland mail, bring us tidings of the gladness 
with which our incipient movements and measures are 
noticed by the people of India. I would say to thos^ 
who hear me, that the Agricultural Society of India have 
expressed the high satisfaction they feel at finding that 
the ittiprovement of the greltt staples of India has been 
made a subject of earnest and active attention by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester. ('^Hear," and 
loud applause.) They -bid you God speed. They see 
the germ of their own prosperity in \he yet infant mani- 
festations of generous interposition, or even of interested 
motive, in this country. But, my friends, while cham^ 
bers of commerce may do much, — much ^for -themselves, 
much for their country, much for India, much for the 
world, I speak not to them alone ; I speak to my coun- 
try as to one man. I ask not heip^ — I dare not expect 
it, still less depend upon it — from Downing street, or at 
present from the House of Commons, or from the board 
of control. The board of control 1 want is the people of 
England. (*^ Hear," and a[^lause.) There is no other 
board of control in which I have confidence ; and they 
must be spoken to, and they must hear the language of 
sincerity and honesty. They will ask for the undisguis- 
ed and unadulterated truth ; and from my lips, at least, 
they shall have it. (" Hear," and applause.) While I 
will not be blind, on the one side, to those motives which 



%re'6f t^e lowest class^ I will not be blind on the othcr^ 
to those which are of the higher and noblier class. I say, 
do justice to India^ not because you will benefit by it, 
but because you ought to do it, (Hear, hedlr.) It. is your 
duty. Qod has imposed that duty upon you ; it has been 
yours from the morrtent you became the conquerors of 
India. And just in proportion as they are deprived of 
the -privilege- of self-government, just in proportion as, 
they lack representatites in parliament, jiikst in propor^ 
tion as princes and potentates and peers are deaf to thei^ 
wailings, and blind to their miseries; — just in that pr^a* 
portion are you,, the people of this country, called upon 
to raise that voice which is never raised in vain; which, 
whenever it speaks to demand justice, never fails — tho' 
sometimes it must speak eflen and long, and loud, — ne- 
vei fails at last to obtain it from the most supine and 
most reluctant legislators. (Hear.) To that people I 
appeal for India. I plead before for eight hundred thoii* 
sand, I plead now for one hundred millions of human be- 
ings ; nor for them alone. The battle-ground of free- 
^onft for the world is on the plains of Hindostan. (Ap- 
plause.) Yes, my friends, do justice to India; wave 
there the Sceptre of justice, and the! rod of oppression 
falls from the hands of the slave-holder in America; and 
the slave, swelling beyond' the measure of his chains,' 
stands disenthralled, a free man and an acknowledged 
brother., (Applause.) 

Think, then, of these things. India c^h give you all 
you tvant. India can take from you all yoii have to' 
give.- Your political power can give. her freedom ; yoii^r 
^encouragement will supply the necessary stimulus; your 
commerce will reward her industry ; your manufactures 
will clothe and adorn her myriad population ; and your 
religioin will sanctify her, and save her from prostration 
before fa^se deities, and train her to the worship of the 
living God. (Applause.) Then shall cease In India the 
desoiatioas^fthe sword; then shall cease the pestilence 
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of the plague and of famiae ; then shall cease the dark- 
ness, the moral darkness, that now shrouds the otherwise 
hrijfhtest habitations of men ; then shall ' the idols he nU 
terly. abolished 4 and the mild rule and just laws of Bog* 
land, transplanted to the shores of the East, shall gi?e 
liberty to the captive, the opening of the prison to them 
tha^ are bound, and cjEiuse the Hindoo, Mussulman, and 
the Negro together to rejoice In the clemency and the 
justice of the pcbple of Englandr (Loud Applanse>) 



FOURTH LECTURE. 

On Thursday night Mr. Thompson delrver^d his 4th 
lecture on British India in the Friends' Meeting-house, 
Mount-street, Dickinson -street, to an audience siill more 
numerous than on any of the former occasions. The 
immense place seemed to be completely filled both in 
the lower part, and the gallery on each sid6 and in front. 
Mr. Thompson entered the Meeting-house, accompanied 
by the following gentlemen : Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., 
J. B. Smith, Esq., Rev^ John Birt, Mr. Alderman Cal- 
lender, Mr. Joseph Crewdson, Mr, Alderinan ]3urd, Mr, 
Henry Ash worth, Mr. Peter Clare, Mr. Edmund Ash- 
worth, Mr. David Holt, Mr. Shipley Neave. Mr. Jume^ 
Hall, jr., Mr. Thomas Binyon, Mr. Wm. Fowden, Mr, 
Thomas Frankland^ of Liverpool, Mr. Samuel Eveleigh, 
Mr. Josiah Merrick, Mr. J. A. Turner, Dr. Johns, Mr* 
John Mayson, and Mr. Jos. Thompson. 

The Liecturer said — ^Ladies and Gentlemen, — I trust 
the time is coming, when we shall b^ no longer subject 
to ihe reproach', which, up to this period we have sq 
richly merited, of being ignorant of the true state of 
pur vast possessions in tb§ E^st. A variety of cpi^si^r 
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erations urge Us to make the conditioii tind resources 
of India our peculiar study: — the pressing necessities 
and growing disaffection of the people — the consequent 
critical tenure of our dominion-^the falling-off of the 
revenue — the possible diminution, in our imports from the ^ 
West Indies^^— the want v/eteel of a plentiful supply of 
cheap raw cotton — the exi9ting character and extent of 
slavery and the slave trade — the recent suspension of 
our commercial intercourse with China — the probable 
results of the late chaifge in the state of affairs beyond 
the Indus --the poHcy of increasing the means of dispos- 
ing to advantage of the manufactqires of this country, 
and the practicability of reducing the price of m&ny of 
those articles of tropical produce which have become 
necessary both for the rich and the poor, lliere are 
many other topics, which might with perfect propriety be 
named, as worthy of our attention in connection with 
British India. . There is, perhaps, no part of the world 
more replete with all that is calculated to fire the ima- 
gination, inflame the patriotism, and affect the hearts of 
the people of this country. The student in history — the 
lover of antiquity — the admirer of stupendous menu* 
ments of human skiff and industry — the worshipper of 
the great and grand in nature — the speculator in the 
rise and fall of empires — the friend of education — the 
promoter of Christian missions-^and the disseminator of 
the oracles of God — all these may find in the past histo- 
ry and present state of India, abundant food for reflec- 
tion, and a boundless field for benevolent exertion. (Ap- 
plause.) 1 do not — I nejed not hesitate to declare, that 
1 am influenced less by a desire ta see India made a 
source of wealth to this country, than to see this country 
made a blessing to India. I would be the instrument, if 
I might be so honored, of awakening my fellow -citizens 
to a just sense of their responsibility to the countless mul- 
titude, of whose destinies they are at present the arbiters. 
1 would direct them — uot so muoh to the riches which 
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lie beneath the soil, as to the immortal beings who^weH 
upon that soil. 1 feel that every addition to bur n,ation* 
if territory, every accession to the number of our fellow 
subjects, increases the amount of our responsibiUty. I 
believe that all who are governed in the name of Great 
Britain, ought to feel the benign influence of her religion 
and laws. 1 am anxious for the. exaltation o( our char- 
acter — not so much by the splendor of our m ilitary a- 
ehievements, as by'the mildness'of our sway; theeqiiity 
of our jurisprudence; the impartiality of our stt^tutes; 
the humanity of our penal code ; the incorrupt adminis- 
tration of public justice ; the protection of the weak ; the 
instruction of the ignorant; the trampling under foot of 
every unholy and unfraternal prejudice; — in a word, by 
the exhibition of the Christian character — the acting out 
of the divine injunction,. ** all things whatsoever ye would 
thai men should do unto yoa^ do ye even so uato thein." 
(Loud Applause.) 

It is net enough for me, if it were true, that we govern; 
India better than those of her conquerors who bent to the 
pale crescent of the false prophet, or than their prede- 
cessors who worshipped at the shrine of idols. No : we 
have a reputation to maintain. We have anotiier kind 
of religion ta illustrate; we have higher privileges to 
embrace — higher duties ta discharge. (Hear, hcar^) The 
God of this nation requires that we should act, not ac- 
cording to Mahomedan or Pagan precepts, but according 
to the eternal law .whieh he has given us, and in the 
spirit of that blrssed Gospel, whose holy light and civiliz- 
ing influence he has shed upon our own behoved island. 
(Hear.) Where much is given, much whIF be required. 
If we woold raise the Hindoo — if we could turn him from 
idols to the living God — if we could be instrumental in 
bestowing upon him that noblest end best of all titles, 
1 Christian, we must be ourselves Christian rubers, and 
recommend the Master we propose to serve, by a. close 
^f?9efDUatijce to him in character aiid conversi^tioigir' 
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J am led to make these remarks, previous to resuming 
the discussion of the subject which engaged our attcn*- 
tion at our last lecture by an earnest desire that the 
great object of the British India Society, ''the bettering: 
of the condition of the people of India/'^ should be kept 
prominently and constantly before the public, and that 
the primary actuating principle of my own conduct may 
he distincily understood. (Hear, hear.) 

I return now to consider the subject of our trade with 
India in the article of cotton wool,and the nature of those 
obstacles which at present prevent us from obtaining a. 
good, cheap, and permanent supply. 

Little more than sixty years ago, the cotton manufaC' 
tures of this country consumed about 3,000,0001 bs. of 
raw cotton annually; last year the total amount of cottofi? 
wool imported was 497, 68 1, 4051 bs., of which 458,884,- 
^6lbs. were retained for consumption. Only 38,2;i2,6I2 
lbs. of this was imported from British India. (Hear.) Yet 
we have been told by parliamentary committees that India, 
is capable of producing cotton of every variety, and in 
quantities ^sufficient to supply the world. Let us look, 
into the reasons why this is not the case. But first let 
us understand something about the thing of which we 
are talking. While speaking of the natural history of 
cotton wool, I shall avail myself freely of the excellent, 
work of Mr. Baines: — Cotton, or cotton wool, is a ve- 
getable down, the produce of a plant growing in warm 
climates, and indigenous in India and America. The 
name of the genus i^ Gossypium, and there are piany 
varieties. The cotton is contained in the seed vessels, 
and adheres closely, to the seeds of the plant. Linnscus. 
enumerates ten species; Lamarck, eight; Gavanilles 
and Willdenow, ten. The three great distinctions are — 
herbaceous cotton; shrub cotton ; and tree cotton ; each of 
wiiich has several varieties, so that the same planters^ 
have recognized pot fewer than a hnndred kinds, and 
the planX seems to ha?e a tendency to run into varietieq^ 

11* 
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The most useful kind of cotton Is the herbaceous ; which 
is an annual plant, cultivated in the United States, In- 
dia, China- and many other countries. It grows to the 
height of eighteen to twenty-four inches.. When the 
flower falls off, a capsular pod appears, supported by 
three triangular green leaves, deeply jagged at the ends ; 
the pod approaches to the triangular shape, with a pomt-» 
ed end, and ha^ three cells. It increases to the size of a 
large filbert, and becomes brown as the woolly fruit ripens^ 
the expansion of the wool then causes the pod to burst, 
when it discloses a baH of snow white or yellowish down, 
consisCing of three locks, one in each eel!, enclosing and 
firmly adhering to the seeds, which in forni resemble 
those of grapes, but are much larger. 

The seed is planted in March, April, and May; and 
the cotton is gathered by hand, within a few days afler 
the opening of the pods, in August, September and in 
October. In America, it is planted in rows fire feet 
asunder, and in holes eighteen inches apart, in each of 
which several seeds are deposited ; careful weeding of 
the ground is necessary, and the plants require to be 
gradually thinned, „so as uUtmately to leave only one in 
each hole ; they are also twice pruned, by nipping ofT 
the ends of the branches, in order to make them put out 
more, and yield a larger quantity of blossom and fVuit. 

A field of cotton at the gathering season, when the 
globes of snowy wool are seen among the dark green 
heaves,, is singularly beautiful ; and in the hottest coun- 
tries,^ when the yellow blossohi or flower, and the ripened 
fruit, are seen at the same time, the beauty of the plan- 
tation is, of course, still more remarkable. 

The ^hrub cotton growls in almost every connlry where? 
the ahnnal herbaceous cotton is found. Its duration va- 
ries according to the climate : in some places, as in the 
West Indies, it is iHennial, or triennial ; in others, as in 
India, Egypt, &c., it lasts from six to ten years ; in the 
jiottest countries it k pereft^itl^ «q4 in ^b^ cooler coKi/tk'-^ 
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trie^ which grow cotton (and io the United States where 
the frost of the winter kills the plant,) it becomes an 
annual.- In appearance, the shrub has a considerable 
resemblance to the currant hush. The flower and fruit 
of the shrub cotton closely resemble those of the herbar 
ceous cotton, but the pod is egg-shaped, not triangular 
and pointed. The ^hrub is planted in holes seven or 
eight feet apart ; eight or ten seeds are deposited in each 
hole, but only one of, the stems which they produce is 
allowed to remain ; the shrubs require to be pruned, and 
the plantatiotis'to be xwell weeded ,* and they seldom con- 
tinue to yield good cotton more than five or six years; 
but in the hottest countries two crops a year are gathered 
— one from October to December, and the other from 
February to April. The Guiana and Brazil cotton is of 
this kind. 

The tree cotto^ grows' in India, China, Egypt, the in- 
terior and western coast of Africa, and in some parts of 
America. As the tree only attains the height of twelve 
to twjenty feet, it is difficult to distinguish the tree cotton 
and the shrub cotton, from the mention made of them by 
many travellers. 

There is still another tree of very magnificent growth,, 
attaining the height of a hundred feet, and with a pecu* 
liar spreading top, Which bears a silky cotton of matchless 
soflness, whiteness, and lustre, but of so short and brittle 
a fibre that it id unfit for spinnings and can only be used 
for the purpose of stuffing pillows and beds. 

The cotton plant, in all its varieties, requires a dry and 
sandy soil. This is the uniform testimony^of travellers- 
and naturalists. Proximity to the sea is proved to be 
indispensable to the growth of the best cotton, by the ex- 
perience of the planters of South Carolina and Georgia^ 
who raise the finest eotton known — namely, the Sea 
Island, oivthe sandy eoasts and low islands of the sea, akid 
who find the sapae cotton decrease, in length of staple and 
in equality, wh»a grown inland. The Hott Mr. Seabrook 
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says — **Iii proportion to the distance. from the seaboard, 
and to the \vai»t ofa free circulation of air from the south 
is, in general, the downward graduated scale of coarseness 
in the cotton produced. These caut^es operate increas- 
ingly as you recede from the ocean, until a point is reach- 
ed at which long cotton cannot be profitably cultivated-." 
Again, he says — ** The cotton of Mr. Burden and hts 
favored associates, is indebted for it^ celebrity to the com- 
bined requisites of fineness, strength, and evenness of 
fibre. Upon what principles are these distinguished pro- 
perties dependent? 1 hose planters use^not only extea- 
sively, but almost exclusively, salt mud. This manure is 
known to impart a healthful action to the cotton plant, to 
maturate rapidly its fruit, and to produce a staple at once 
strong and silky." - 

For the cultivation of the best cotron,^ there are two 
other requisites besides a sandy soil, proximity to the sea^ 
and salt clay mud as manure: — First, very great care is 
necessary in the selection of the seed ;. and, second, there 
must be diligence in weeding, pruning, and in every part 
of the cultivation. It is usual to throw the seed into 
water before sowing it, when the bad seed will floaty, and 
the good will sink. 

The celebrated Sea Island cotton is much longer in Ae 
fibre than any other descriptionv It is also strong and 
even, of a silky texture, and has a yellowish tinge.' Its 
seed is black, whereas most of the other American cotton 
is produced from green seed. It is of the annual herba- 
ceous kind. It was first sent from the Bahama Islands, 
in 1786. 

The operation of gathering the ripe cotton needs to be 
performed with care. The women and young people whQ^ 
Are employed in it go through the plantation several 
times, as the pods do not all open togethei^, and .the cot- 
ton should be plucked within a few days ^fter it has open- 
ed. The cotton and seeds are plucked,, leaving the busk 
kehmd« Fine weathec is choseoi asi an^ desree oC wet 
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on the eotton wool would ronke it afterwards become 
mouldyv aod would cause the oil of the seeds to spread 
upon the wool. That it might become completely dried^ 
it is exposed to the heat of the sun, on a platform of tiles 
or wood, for several days afler it is gathered : by this 
means not only the wool, but also the seeds become dry, 
in which state they are more easily separated from the 
wool. 

To detach the cotton from the seeds which it envelope, 
is a work of some difficulty, and one which must be per- 
formed effectually before the cotton. is packed, otherwise 
it will inevitably become oily and mouldy, and by the 
particles of seed and dirt^'rendered unfit for spioning. 
To do this by the hand would be a very slow and expen- 
sive process, as a roan could not clean more than a pound 
per day. All nations at any remove from barbarism, 
therefore, employ some kind of machinery. Here is the 
rude band-mill, or roller gin, used for centuries in India. 
This could not clean more than from fifty to sfxty-&ve 
pounds in a day. The long-stapled, or Sea Island cotton, 
is still separated from the seeds by rollers constructed 
on a large scale, and worked by horses, steam, or otner 
power. A mill of this kind will clean 800 or 900^ pounds 
of cotton in a day. 

The shor]t-8tap)ed American cotton is cleansed by a 
very different ahd much more rapid process, without the 
invention of which that species of cotton must have been 
much dearer than it now is, and consequently the cotton 
manufacture itself could not have attained its present 
extension. In 1793, Mr. Eli Whitney, of Westborough , 
in Massachusetts, invented the saw gin, with which one 
man may cleanse three hundred weight of cotton in a 
day. The cotton is put into a receiver or hopper, of 
considerable length compared with its width, one side of 
which is framed by a grating of strong parallel wires 
about the eighth of an inch apart. Close to the hopper, 
is a -wooden roller, having upon its surface a< series of 
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circular saws, aa hich and a half apart, which pass whhia 
the gratiDg of the hopper to a certain depth. When the 
roller is turned, the teeth of the saw lay hold of the locks 
of cotton, and drag them throiigh the wires, whilst the 
seeds are prevented by their size from passing through, 
and fall to the bottom in the receiver^ when they are- car- 
ried off by a. spout The cotton is afterwards swept 
away from the saws by a revolving cylindrical brush. 

''The cotton plants of the new world and the indige- 
nous plant or plants of India,^^ says General Briggs, 
" have been discovered to be of entirely distinct species, 
different in their habits, and requiring different modes of 
treatment." He states, however, that ^'that which is 
produced on well cultivated lands has a staple in no wise 
inferior in length, strength, or fineness, and even supe- 
rior in color to that of the Upland Georgia and New 
Orleans of America." This statement is supported by 
the evidence given on the subject before acomipittee oi 
the House of Lords, in 1830. From the digest of that 
evidence we learn that " some of the best Surat cottoB 
is nearly as good in quality as Georgia;" that " very clean 
Indian cotton would approach nearly to the price of 
American.;" and that " Bombay cotton might be gfQwn 
as good as Sea Isfand."* 

"The indigenous plftot,'' continues General Briggs, 
" grows, for the most part, far in the interior of the coun- 
try. The cotton of the Decoan and Berar has to travel 
by land from 250 to 300 miles before it reaches the port 
of Bombay. Cotton of the sanrie growth has to travel to 
a great mart on the Ganges ; also by a fand route at least 
400 miles, whence it has' to proceed 750 further down 
4he river to Calcutta, before it can be embarked there. 
A third route is from the Southern Maratta country to 
the coast, a distance o{ 200 miles, over a tremendous pas- 
sage of the mountains, whence it has to be embarked 
and sent 500 miles by sea to -Bombay for shipment ; and 
llie east road of the oottoa trade is^a route of 900 miles 
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by land, from the tract lying south of the Kishna river, 
and in the fork between that river and the Toongbudia, 
ere it reaches the port of Madras." 

General Briggs aFso states, that from^an analysis lately 
{Qadfi by order of the Royal Asiatic Society, of several 
specimens of soil procured from America last year^ it 
appears that silex, in very minute graios, with scarcely 
any lime, a fair proportion of vegetable matter^ with a 
strong impregnation of the protoxide of iron, forming a 
light sandy friable loam, by no means tenacious, and not 
very retentive of moisture, are the peculiarities of the 
American cotton soils', and that the cotton soil of India 
stands oppo^d to this description. That it is composed 
chiefly, not of silex, but of the decomposition of trap 
roc)£s, the debris of the several chains of mountains 
which bind one limit, and here and there branch across 
the vast extent of the trap formation of central India, 
This alluvium, in many places, overlies or borders on 
limestone, which. gives occasionally a peculiar quality to 
the soil, without effecting, in any great degree, its capa- 
bility of growing indigenous cotton. Now (he observes) 
it may easily be imagiujed^ that the cotton which loves 
the light sandy and comparatively poor soil of America, 
may not thrive in the fat, black clayey soil of. the indi- 
genous plant of India : and all the experiments that have 
been made tend to prove this to be the case. The Bour- 
bon and New Orleans plants that withered and became 
sickly on one spot in Guzerat (where the native plant 
produced at the same time a luxuriant crop,) on being 
removed to .another sitiliation, into a light, sandy, and 
even sterile soil, produced abundantly a good material. 

In the same way the Bourbon cotton, seeds flourished, 
and produced an excellent article on two experimental 
farms ; the one situated near Bombay, and the other at 
Mai wan, on the western coast, where the same descrip- 
tion proved a failure in the indiffenous cotton grounds in 
the interior- It is well kpowo (says he) that at Pacca^ 
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not far dislktit from the sea, within the delta of the Megn^. 
and Baraitipootra rivers, a superibr description of cotton 
has long been grown^ which produced those incompara.- 
ble cloths denominated Dacca muslins. This plant has 
failed wherever it hasbeeri removed, and attempted to b^ 
grown elsewhere. 

While we are speaking of the Dacca muslins and of 
the amazing skill of the natives of India in the spinning 
of cotton thread, I must beg permission to mention a fact 
related to me since my last lecture, by my scientific 
matter-of-fact and most excellent friend Mr. Clare. Cot- 
ton, he informs me, has been spun in this Country, so^ne^ 
that it required 330 hanks of it to make one pound in 
weight ; and, as each hank measured 880 yards, a pound 
of cotton so spun would extend 165 miles. The diame» 
ter of this thread, measured by a micrometer attached to 
a microscope, was found to be the four hundred and 
eightieth part of an inch. A single thread of fine cotton, 
however, spun by the fingers of the Hindoo in British 
India,. when measured in the same way, was found to be^ 
not the 480th part of an inch, but the one -thousandth 
part of an inch in diameter, so that it required at least 
four such threads of hand-spun British India cotton twist- 
ed together, to make ode thread equal in thickness to the 
finest machine-spun cotton in this country. He also 
stated, that it is understood that a certain degree of. mois- 
ture is required to be used in spinning the fine threads by 
hand in India, and thiEit to this 0ause is to be attributed 
the different appearances of, the threads as viewed with 
a glass of high magnifying power. The fibres of that 
which was spun by machinery, and without moisture, 
were easily distinguished, and seemed tatouch each other 
only in certain places; whilst the fibres of tUat spun by 
hand, and with a little tpoisture, seemed to touch each 
other iix almost every- part ; thereby making a stronger 
thread with the same quadtity of cotton, and of much finer 
appearance, but not so even in its thickness. 
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Pardon me if I read a short extract, relative to that 
part of India where the coitoii is grown which makes the 
Dacca muslin. John Crawfurd, Esq., in his "History of 
the Indian Archipelago/' says : — ' 

** There is a fine variety of cotton in the neighborhood 
of Dacca, from which I have reason to believe the fine 
muslins of Dacca, are produced, and probably to the Acci- 
dental discovery of it is to be attri bated the rise of tliis 
singular n^anufacture ; it is cuhivatCTd by the natives alone, 
hot at all known in the Engftsh market, nor, as far as I 
am aware, in that of Calcutta. Its growth extends about 
forty miles along the banks of the Megna, and about 
three miles inland. I consulted Mr. Golebrook respect- 
ing the Dacca cotton, and had an opportunity of pei'dsing 
the manuscripts of the late Dr. Roxburgh, which contain 
an account of it ; he calls it a variety of the common her- 
baceous annual cotton of India, and states that it is longer 
in the staple, and affords the material from which . the 
Dacca muslins have been always made.'*^ 

I shall make no apology for going into these particu- 
lars, because I am desirous of making these lectures a 
inediam for the communication of information, as well 
as for inculcating those great principles by which I hope 
we shall be ultijnately able to better the condition of the 
natives, and to regenerate our Eastern empire ; and as, 
through the very great consideration and kindness of a 
portion at least, of the press of this town, I am enabled 
to send over this country and to America and to India^ 
the information I am giving to you, I am desirous of 
roaking it as solid and useful as possible. Therefore, if 
it is not so exciting and interesting as it otherwise might 
be, I trust that it will be quite as useful when uttered, 
and when it goes beyond the precincts of the waHs by 
which I am surrounded. (Applause.) 
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FIFTH LECTURE* 

/ 

The fifth lecture of this important course was delivered 
on Thursday evening last, in the Friends' Meeting House, 
Mount-street, Dickenson-street ; its immediate subject, 
'' The anti-slavery aspect of the British India question." 
The attendance was again as large, notwithstanding the 
lapse of a fortnight since the last preceding lecture, as on 
any former occasion ; there being probably from 1,200 to 
1,400 persons present, of whom a fair proportion were 
ladies. 

About a quarter before seven o'clock, Mr. Thompsoo 
commenced his address in the following terms : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — We are met this evening to 
consider one of the most interesting branches of that great 
subject upon which our attention has been engaged, for 
now a series of evenings, jiamely " the anti-slavery as- 
pect of the British India question." I confess that it is 
to me peculiarly delightful to look at the conuectioki 
which subsists between the accomplishment of our great 
object in reference to British India, and the advancement 
of that noble cause in which ourselves and our country 
have been so honorably engaged during the last half cen* 
tury. It has fallen to my lot frequently to discuss, in its 
varied bearings, the topic of slavery, as connected witli 
our colonial dependencies and other parts of the world, 
and to look also to tlie nature and extent of that odious 
^nd wicked trajffic in human beings -which is carried on 
between the shores of Africa and the islands and conti- 
nent of North America ; and, after a consideration long 
and anxious, of this great subject in all its aspects, imme- 
diate and collateral, I am brought to the conclusion; that, 
if we would prosecute, with any rational hopeof 8uccess,the 
great cause of universal emancipiction, we must put into 
operation that potent principle of political economy upon 
which I have dwelt in former addresses, and without 
which our efforts of another kind would be at once incon- 
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sUtent and in^fiicacidus. I am no straoger to what has 
been accomplished by purely moral means in reference 
to our British West India islands.; I cannot look back 
upon the struggles in which we^ have been engaged for 
the abolition of the slave trade, for the overthrow of cblo^ 
nial slavery, and more recently for the extinction of that 
Tile system which went under the name of negro appren. 
ticeship, without admiration of the almost omnipotent 
power of public opinion brought to bear upon the legisla 
ture of a country which has a supreme control over the* 
question to which those, moral efforts were directed ; but, 
while I am duly sensible of the duty and propriety and 
efficacy of moral means, I am equally sensible of the vast 
importance, of the absolute necessity, of other means to 
accomplish the extinction of slavery and the slave trade in 
countries over which we exercise no direct legislative in- 
fluence. I rejoice in the progress of the caude in the 
United States of America. I have frequently addressed 
audieqccs upon that subject in this town ; I have dwelt 
ifpon the early history of the great struggle in America ; 
and r have exhibited the conflicts, the toils, and the tri- 
umphs of the noble and martyr-like spirits which have 
been raised up to advance the cause of freedom in that 
great but inconsistent and guilty land ; and I believe, that 
there is a spirit at work among the people on the other 
side of the Atlantic, which will ultimately prove fatal to 
the existence of that system which is so foul a stain upon 
the profession and the character of that otherwise free 
and noble people. But, I believe, with reference to that 
country, that the abolitionists, however numerous, how- 
ever fearless, however well organised, however wise in 
their measures, however bold and intrepid in the prose- 
cution of their designs, will find their great enterprise in 
the United States exceedingly retarded in the accomplish- 
ment of its object, unless it be aided by the employment 
of those means which Providence has put within our 
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reach, and without which the American Anti-slavery So- 
ciety will be left comparatively weak and helpless. 

i come therefore to-night. to connect the British India 
question with the great question of slavery and the slave 
trade throughout the world, and to show what we may 
reasonably expect to be able to do for the cause of human 
freedom, while we wisely and energetically seek to pro- 
mote the good of our fellow-subjects in British India. It 
may be necessary to dwell for a moment or two upon the 
present state of the world in regard to negro slavery and 
the slave trade. You are aware, that there are in tlie 
United States of North America nearly three millions of 
human beings who are held in a condition of absolute and 
unmitigated thraldom. You are aware, that in Brazil 
there are upwards of two millions of human beings in a 
similar situation, and in the dependencies of other Chris- 
tian states more than one million, making a total of six 
millions of human beings held as goods and chattels by 
nominally Christian, states. (Hear.) You are aware^ 
also, that there has recently sprung into existence a Re- 
public on the shores of America, known by the name of the 
Texas ; that this is a frreat country wrestetj from the ter- 
ritory of Mexi<5o, appropriated by a nurr>ber of lawless ad- 
venturers from the United Stales, who have gone thither^ 
carrying slaves with them, and have hitherto, by force 
and fraud combined, kept possession of this country, to 
which they have fk) right, either moral, political, or natu- 
ral : and that ihcy are now carrying on a very extensive 
trade in slaves, in the hope of erecting themselves into a 
large and prosperous cotton-growing community. As 
Ihere is at this moment considerable discussion in refer- 
ence to Texas,^ as the public papers are arguing pro aod 
con the propriety of a recognition of that infant republic 
by tlie governrnent of this country^ I desire to bear my 
testimony against that republic as being; unworthy of the 
countenance and support of this Christian and anti-slaverj 
liatian. (Hear.) I believe tkece i» not ta be found on 
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the face of the globe we inhabit, a coofederacj of human 
beings more wicked in its principles, more outrageous in 
its political doctrines, than the confederacy of men, all 
nearly destitute of character ^ and many of them bank- 
rupts in circumstance^ who form the republic of Texas, 
on the shores of America. As a specimen of their politi* 
cal principles, allow me to draw your attention to the 
ninth section of their .Constitution, formally proclaimed^ 
in which it is decreed that-^ 

** All persons of color who were slaves for life previous 
to their emigration to Texas, and who are now held in 
bondage^ shall remain in the like state of servitude, pror 
vided the said slave shall be the bona fide property of the 
person so holding the said slave as aforesaid. Congress^ 
shall pass no laws lo prohibit emigrants from the United 
States of America from bringing their slaves into the rc- 
public fvith them^ and holding them by the same tenure 
by which such slaves were held in the United States.: 
nor shall Congress have the power to emancipate slaves^ 
nor' shall any slaveholder be allowed to emancipate' Ms or 
her slave or slaves without the consent of Congress, unless 
he or she shall send his or her slaves without the limits 
of the republic. No free person of African descent, 
either whole or in part, shall be permitted to reside per^ 
manently in the republic^ without the consent of Congress ;. 
and the importation or admission of Africans or negroes 
into this republic, excepting from the United /^ates of 
America^ is for evei prohibited, and declared to be pi- 
racy." 

' The tenth sectiob is equal in atrocity and bold-faced 
wickedness to the nintbw It decrees that — 

" All persons {Africans , the descendants of JJfricanSf^ 
and Indians excepted} who- were residing in Texas on the 
day of the declaration of independence, shall be consid* 
tred citizens of the lepubbc, and be entitled to all ibQ 
frhrileges of inch.'* 
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Who iJoes ho(; scorn such- a republic as thtsT (Ap- 
plause.) Who in Euro|>e does not regard with abhor^ 
rence^ with loathing, and with execration, such a pro- 
scriptivie constitution as this, founded upon color, and not 
upon merit, not upon intelligence, not upon industry, not 
upon real worth and qualrfication for citizenship, but uporr 
that complexion which God in his wisdom and goodness 
has seen fit to stamp upon his human and immortal crea- 
tures ? (Loud applause.) Here jou percei?e, in the first 
place, that sla?ery is expressly permitted ; tha,t persons 
coming from the United States into Texas, ace permitted 
to bring their negro chattels with them,, and u> hold them 
as absolutely and as securely as they did in the States of 
America. You perceive, in the second place, that thA 
eoQstHution deprives even .Congress of the power toeman* 
cipate any slave or slaves within the limits of the repub- 
lic. (Hear.) That» in the third place, it prohibits the 
emancipation of any slave, whether male or female, by 
his or her master, except upon the condition that the slave 
80 emancipated is carried beyond the hounds of the state. 
In the next place^ while it professes to abolish, or rather 
to prohibit, the ioreigo slave trade, it niAkes provision for 
its continuance^ inasmuch as it admits, without question 
or limit, persons from the United States of America to 
enter the republic with their slaves; and hence, if a map 
desirea to take a thousand slaves into Texas,, and cannot 
procure pne in the United StafeSyhehas but to land them 
upon 3on^. part of the United States, and then to cross 
the Sabine river in the character of an emigrant from the 
United States, and he may immediately enter that repub- 
lic » and settle there as a slaveholder, with his long and 
black retinue of human beasts of burden, stolen from any 
p^t of the world. And yeu perceive, in the last place, 
ifekat colored persons, negroea and their descendants, oi 
Indians and their descendants, |i»d all mixed breeds, ar» 
utterly 4i9fraiichised ; and that the boasted freedom ii| 
Texas prodauaed Ibe^ other day, is onl;y lot ihese ntha wn 
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of unmixed white blood, qnd absolutely, disfranchises and 
keeps in interminable bondage every individuaJ who has 
in his veins one drop derived Trbm the negro on one side, 
or the Indian on the other. (Hear, hear.) 1 say, such 
a republic, so far from deserving to be recognised by any 
Christian country on this side of the Atlantic, deserves 
nothing but the most severe and unadulterated rebuke 
and execration, and ought* to be kept far from all inteK- 
course, if it were possible, With the people of this country, 
until a system so unholy and so un fraternal as this is en- 
ti;ely abolitshed. (Loud applause.) 

Then with regard to the African slave trade : those 
who have made themselves familiar with the detail's that 
have receqtly been published respecting the extent and 
character of the slave trade carried on between Africa 
and America, know how dreadful and appalling, how 
completely heart-sickening, are the features of that most 
execrable traffic. Since tbe year 1807, the exportation 
of human beings from the shores of Africa has more than 
doubled, and the horrors of tran$()ortation have been* be- 
yond all calculation increased. Instead of 70,U00 beings 
transported from Africa, which was the total amount of 
negroes sent -from that country in the year 1807, there 
are now from 150,000 to 250,000 taken to supply the 
transatlantic slave markets; and, in consequence of this 
Uade, from 250,000 to 3Q0,000 are murdered on the soil 
of their birth. (Hear, hear ) Thus it is computed by 
Mr. Buxton, and not by one process- only, but by five pro- 
cesses, instituted by him for the purpose of arriving at an 
accurate conclusion o» the subject, — ihat half a million 
yearly are either' slaughtejped or enslaved, to supply the 
slave markets of America. These are murdered during 
the time of seizure in the predatory wars that are waged 
between chief and chief, tribe and tribe, natioit ami na- 
tion—or on the march from the interior down to the 
coast, daring which it is estimated that not less than 
thirty per cent, perish— or on the middle passage between 
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the shores of Africa and Rio Janeiro, or the Havana/or 
Texas, or some of the rivers of the United States of Ame- 
rica — or during the sufferings which characterize the pe- 
liod of " (reasoning/' as it is called, while being initiated 
into the sufferings and the sorrows of their enslaved eon* 
ditioii. And k is estimated, also,, that at all times there 
are not fewer than twenty thousand hu^an beings sailing 
over the Atlantic from the land i»f their nativity to the 
distant scenes of bondage and suffering ibr which ihej 
are destined. Then allow me to draw youv alteotioD for 
a moment to another slave trade which is carried on in the 
United States of America, and which is not far inferior 
in the blackness of its character to the slave trade whicb 
1 have just adverted to. Mr. Middleton, in a speech to 
Congress in 1S19, declared,, that Ihtrteea thousand Afr^ 
cans were annnaUy smuggled into the Southern states^ 
notwithstanding the distinct prohibition of the trade since 
1808— that fortivdy, illegally, and as contraband articles 
of trade, thirteen thousand skives are annually imported 
* into the Southern rivers of that country. And Miss Mar- 
tineau, in her interesting work on " Society in America,'^ 
has also stated^ on the at^thofity of a large slaTeholder,. 
that not fewer than fifteen thousand arethu«, contrary to 
law, annually introduced into the United States of A me* 
rica. This w<>uld give to every census of the black popu* 
ktion of the United States an addition to the extent of 
150,000, and may loihis extent account for the increase 
'm the slave popalation in that country, which is always 
taken by the Americans themselves to be a full and suffi* 
cient proof of the more kindly treatment of their negroes^ 
. compared with the treatment of negroes in other slave 
countries of the worlds 

But, besides this, there is an inland slave trade going 
on between the north-eastern and the south* western slave 
states. This is variously estimated. It appears, hoar- 
ever, from the very best authority, that duting.the year 
/(ft^ aa 6imn thaa 160|P00iiA(focft were icibovmI fipcn 
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the one 8tate ofVirgiDia (one of the older, and now a 
slave-rearing state,) to the southern and south-westera 
states, for the purpose of being there engaged in the cul- 
tivation of cotton and sugar. Forty thousand of these 
weie sold to negro^ traders who travel for th' purpose of 
buying slaves, from the more northern of the southern 
states, while the rest were carried out of the state by their 
masters, who preferred t.o emigrate to the more distant 
states, there to reaHze a larger amount of profit by thetje 
human beings, 'i'heh there is also a flourishing trade 
going on between the 1 exas and the more northern of 
the southern states ; so that between the trade overland, 
and by way of the sea, hundreds and thousands gf human 
beings are changing hands, and changing.. hands for the 
purpose of enabling the thriving cotton planters of Ame- 
rica to enlarge their operations, and to carry on a more 
extensive trade with the different nations of Europe. — 
Then with regard to Africa ^returning to that country 
for a moment,) it is estimated by 3(lr, Baxter, that, in 
addition to the slaughter of 25Q/)00 human beings for 
the purpose of obtaining 150,000 for the markets of Chris- 
tian states, about 100,000 are either carried into captivity 
or slaughtered in consequence of the trade that is carried 
on between the natives of Africa and certain Mahometan 
nations, with whom they trade in these commodities* 

Now, sirs, you may ask who are the parties that, in the 
year IH^iO, carry on so God-defyit^g a traffic as this ? who 
participate in the pro6ts and in the giailt of such a system 
as this T I answer, almost every Christian nation in the 
world. (Hear, hear.) I ansvyer, republican America, 
holding two millions and a half of her children in bon- 
dage ; importing from 15 to 20 thousand into her southern 
states^ carrying on a traffic in slaves between state and 
state to the amount of from 150 to 200,000 /^er annumt 
building ships for the trade, and sending the most fleet- 
sailing vessels in the world from her dock-yards to sail 
upon the Atlantic in this most cruel and lawless trade* 
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I answer again, that Ens^land nourishes and feeds and 
isustains this trade. We, the people of this country in 
which I stand, supply the slave-traders of Brazil with the 
iiiferior cotton goods with which they trade in slaves on 
the shores. of Western Africi. More than £250,000 ster- 
ling are every year expended in the purchase of our man- 
ufactures; that those manufactures may be exported to 
Africa^ and there be the medium of barter by the white 
trader on the shore, with the chief who captures iiis fel- 
low-men, that he may obtain with them the articles of 
luxury or necessity which he seeks. Spain, too, is very 
largely engaged with this traffic. Ix is true that we have 
a treaty with that country— one of the most distinct and 
absolute treaties ever entered into between one country 
and another ; but, notwithstanding that treaty, the whole 
practice of that country upon the subject of slavery and 
the slave trade is an impudent fraud. Cuba is one of the 
greatest slave markets in the world. Havana, the great 
|)ort of that island, is one of the most extensive depots for 
the sale of human beings on the face of the globe : and 
Portugal absolutely supplies the slave traders of the 
world with flags and papers for stipulated «ums, and ia 
the great mistress and carrier of slaves for all the mar- 
kets of the civilized world. Thus, then, we find that the 
most polished, the most Christian, the most free countries 
of the world, are at this hour confederated together to 
rob Africa of her children, and to hold in perpetual bon- 
daire more than six millions of the human family. 

Now, all means have been ado|)ted which promise 
either to check or destroy this traffic. Treaties without 
number have been signed ; compensation money has been 
poured out with prodigality ; colonies have been planted ; 
military stations have been established ; ships of war have 
been sient out ; head-money has been given to seamen to 
stimulate their courage, and to keep alive their vigilance 
in the alx>lition of slavery; courts of mixed commissioa 
have been fQcmed at the various ports with which we (fave 
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connection ; and dave vessels have been condemned, 
when found engaged in the traffic, it has cost this coun* 
try, since 1807, when the foreign slave trade was abolished 
by law, more than 20 millions-of pounds sterling, altogeth- 
er exclusive of the 20 millions given to the VVest India 
planters under the name of compensation for the loss of 
the services of their liberated slaves. [Hear, hear.] And 
what has been the consequence? All these means, all 
these measures, have failed. Not only has the trade not 
been checked, but it has more than doubled since we a* 
bolished it ourselves. Not only have the horrors of the 
middle passage not been diminished, but they have been 
incalculably augmented. Fleetness of passage being the 
great object, as inany human beings as it was possible to 
cram into the hold of a, slave-vessel have been put there- 
in i and thus disease,^and madness, and despair, have gen- 
erally slaughtered from. one-third toone-half of those who 
were put on board the vessel on the shores of Africa. — 
(Hear, hear.) 

Now, how are we to hope to put down this traffic ? By 
our correspondence and diplomatic intercourse with the 
nations of the world 1 How long, in the opinion of the 
most sanguine individual, will it be ere a confederacy of 
all the natioiis, now engaged in this traffic, shall be wit- 
nessed for the purpose of putting down the odious trade ? 
Will it be done in filly years ? Grant that, in half a cen- 
tury, we may behold the nations of Europe and America 
united — the heads of their governments united — to put 
down this trade; yet, from eleven xo twenty miiiions would 
have perished during that time. (Hear, hear.) But not 
only is such a confederacy hopeless, but a confederacy of 
nations, if it could be obtained, would be useless. The 
motive would exist; the means wonld exist; the premium 
would be offered ; the market would be open ; the fruits 
of slave labor would be demanded ; and, notwithstanding 
money might be given, and treaties signed, and Congres- 
ses of nmtions might be held ; and solemn vows be mutu- 
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ally plighted, as in the cases of Spain, of the United 
States, and of Portugal ; the dictates of humanity, the re- 
quirements of justice, the laws of God, and the laws of na* 
tions, would be set at defiance ; and men, in thousands, 
would be found wicked enough, bold enough, and cunning 
enough, to engage. in this traffic; and Africa Would still 
be as largely pillaged of her children as she now is, be« 
cause the means adopted would be ineff^^ctual, depending 
upon the sincerity and good faith of men, not only those 
who immediately sign the treaties in question, but upon 
all those who were beneath them, without whose co-oper* 
ation, fidelity and assistance, it would be impossible to 
accomplish the object thus honorably and sincerely sought. 
(Loud applause.) It is plain, therefore, that all mere dip- 
lomatic and political instrumentalities have failed ; and jt 
is' equally plain that they are doomed to fail, throughout 
all succeeding years and ages. You must find, therefore, 
some other means of putting down this trade. And what 
remains ? It is said we must influence the literature of 
Europe ; we must put this trade under the ban ; we must 
expose it to the scorn and execration of the world. I free- 
ly grant that this ought to be done. To some extent it 
has been done for thirty years. By the consent of several 
christian nations, it has been regarded and denominated 
as a most wicked and unlawful traffic ; but still the trade 
has gone on. It is said we must bring our religious in- 
fluence to bear upon those nations who carry on the trafr 
fie. I freely grant that this instrumentality ought to be, 
and to some extent has been employed. We have brought 
our religious influence to bear, in a great measure, upon 
this question. Certain religious bodies in this country 
have labored, and not unsuccessfully, to impress upon cor- 
responding bodies on the other side of the Atlantic, the 
duty and the necessity of abolishing this traffic ; and, as 
far as more than one of these bodies is concerned, the 
traffic has been abolished. (Applause.) But no fewer 
slaves have been held^ no- fewer cruelties have been per^ 
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pelr&ted, and no less an amount of produce has been rear- 
ed by unpaid^Iabor, ahd the .sweat of enslaved humair 
beings. (Hear, hear.) It has been said, we must uniie 
the services of the friends of ireedom throughout the world, 
in behalf of the slave. I agree that this should be done ; 
I hope it soon will be done ; but, if they only fix upon 
those means which have been hiiherto used, if they try 
none but those instrumentalities which, up to this nioment, 
have been advocated and put into practice, they will still 
fail to reach the fountain head and source of this most 
abominable system. 

But, sirs, I ask if all the means to which I have referred 
were resorted to, and if they were in the course of prose- 
cution with the hope of success, if we did liothing mofe, 
should we as a nntioti (I speak now of Great Britain) be 
consistent ; should We have any right to call upon' God to 
bless our agency, if we did nothing more? Have we no- 
thing to leave undone in this matter, as well as to do ? Is 
there not something we should shun, as well as something 
we should pursue! Is. there not something we should 
cautiously and unitedly avoid, as dishonorable, as fostering ' 
this trade in mankind, as well as many things we should 
do in order to render the system odious and disreputable ? 
I think there is ; and I do not hesitate to say, that, >vhen 
our remonstrances shall be heard — when our epistles shall 
be widely read — when our literature shall receive an abo^ 
lition complexion — when our instrumentalities, merely' 
moral, shall produce a certaiq effect upon the minds and 
reasoning faculties of those who are engaged in uphold-* 
ing the systems of slavery an4 the slave trade — if we have, 
up to that hour, done nothing more — if, in a word, we 
have neglected that which I shall shortly point out as our 
dvity to do — we shall become the taunt, and byie-word, 
and hissing of the nations of the vvorld. For, to make 
those remonstrances powerfbl — to render our conduct in 
other respects sincere and consistent — we shall be called 
upon by the, slave, and by his.master, and by every sober* 
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minded and rational man on the face of the world, to with- 
draw our direct and indirect influence and support from 
the system ; to ** touch not, taste not, handle' not, the un- 
clean thing/' (Loud applause.) For what is the fact at 
this hour ? Why that, but for the nourishment derived 
from this country, there would have been now no slavery 
in the United States. (Hear^ hear.) But for the direct 
and continued support given by successive governments 
to the slavery of the West Indies, slavery in our colonies 
would have died a natural death many years ago. It has 
been our infatuated attachment to slave grown produce, 
rather than that of free labor, that has kept up slavery in 
our own colonies so long and that still k^epsup slavery in 
other parts of the world. My friends, if we send our re- 
monstrances to the United States of America, under pres- 
ent circumstances, what can we expect but that they will 
come back upon us repudiated and contemned as the oflf- 
spring of a most spurious and hypocritical philanthropy t 
[Hear, hear.] When we utter the voice of expostulation 
to America, she may, with much reason, reply, ** Base 
hypocrites ; cease your remonstrance^, your cotton smells 
of blood." [Loud applause.] How can we call ourselves 
sincere, if we waste now and then a quire of paper, or give 
now and then an hour or an evening, to the discussion of 
the anti-slavery question; while every year beholds us 
handing over to those who task and toil, apd lash and bru- 
tal ise and kiir the body and the soul of tlie slave, some 
10, 12, or 14 millions of pounds sterling, per year, for 
their slave-rreared produce ? [" Hear, hear," and ap- 
plause.] 

Now, sirs, if in addition to this evil done to Africa, 
and to the slaves of America, it should appear that we 
are inflicting also a direct and grievous injury on the in* 
habitants of British India, our own fellow-subjects, then ' 
will it be proved to the world that we are guilty of two 
evils, in leaving undone what we ought to do to mitigate 
the condition of one hundred millions of the East ; and 
inflicting on the slaves of America the foulest wrong, in 
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that we are suppiying to their tormentors and task-mas- 
tors the bribe and the remuneration which they seek for 
harrying on their trade. [Applause.] Now, sirs, I hesi- 
tate not to say that the consumption of tropical produce 
in this country is a subject of incalculable importance to 
the interests of freedom and humanity ; and 1 would ear- 
nestly exhort the anti-slavery public of this great nation to 
look well at the question in all its bearings. The demand 
for tropical produce is already immense. On a former 
occasion I took the opportunity of stating to what exlent 
we imported tropical produce into this country, and al- 
ready large and influential bodies are petitioning for a re- 
duction in the amount of duties on the produce of slave 
labor from Brazil and elsewhere ; and it was only the 
other day that your late representative, the present Gov- 
ernor-Greneralof the Canadas, stated it as his opinion that 
we could not fairly ask for ^e encouragement of the free- 
labor produce of Siam, and China, and Hayti, without, at 
the same time — accoi^ding to all the treaties we have 
signed with Brazil, the United Stales and other slave-hold- 
ing cpuntries— opening our ports to the admission, upon 
equal terms, of their produce also. [Hear, hear.] Now 
we know what the desire for cheap food is ; we know what 
the hatred of monopoly is4n this country ; and I look for- 
ward with distress and dismay to the time when so loud 
and powerful shall be the demand for the extinction of all 
monopoly, and for the free btroduction of the produce of 
every part of the world — [** Hear,*' and applause] — that 
we shall behold an additional impetiis given by the free- 
dom with which the produce of slave countries is received 
into this country, to that system which we all hate, and 
the downfall of which we all most fervently desire. Now, 
it is asked by some of the friends of humanity, with more 
of credit as it regards their feelings than their knowledge, 
with respect to the treaties we have entered into with oth- 
er countries — that we should adniit the produce of Java, 
and China, and Siam, and Hayti, and other places, where 
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free labor, and free labor only, is known, into our pons, 
upon an equal footing with the produce ©four own West 
India or British India colonies. But while we have trea- 
ties with the United States and other nations, which bind 
us to put them upon a footing of equality with the most 
favored nations with which we have to do, you perceive 
that we cannot avail ourselves of the free produce of the 
countries I have named, without admitting the produce 
of those countries where they hold slaves, and grow the 
articles we want only by slave labor, without a most wil- 
ful breach of that good faith which, up to this moment, 
has been. observed both on the one side and on the other. 
[Hear.] ' See then the importaryce, the absolute necessi- 
ty, of looking to the East Indies. [Hear.] Go to your 
own dominions ; visit your limitless empire in the East : 
grow the articles you want there ; call into activity the 
energies of one hundred millions of willing husbandmeD 
— [applause ;] — and you avoid all collision with-other na- 
tions-^you improve the condition of countless multitudes 
of your fellow-subjects — you let treaties remain just where 
they are — you need no ships of war — you violate no prin- 
ciples of trade — you break no solemn engagements — you 
infringe no laws of nations — your own ships bring the 
produce here, and your own ships carry your manufactures 
there ; and you prepare the way for the removal even of 
e.xisting duties and restrictions. For if we were to ei>- 
courage the East, and allow a fair competition between 
the free labor of the East and the slave labor of the West, 
we might open our ports as wide as they could be extended, 
and give every other nation of the world a chance of selling 
their produce in this market ; so successful would be the 
competition between the free and willing industry of our 
Eastern fellow-subjfects, and the labor of the slaves who 
are held in bondage in the Western parts of the world. 
[Loud applause.] I must here notice, fur a moment, a 
topic closely connected with this branch of the subject. 
It was our inattention totber^soufvesof India^ which (^d 
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to the corameticemept of that infamous traffic in the na- 
tives of India which our own government, in an evil hour, 
sanctioned by an order in council. Had the produce of 
India been encouraged, or permitted fair play, it never 
would have entered into the day dreams or the night mu- 
sings of the planters of Demerara or the Mauritius to go 
to Calcutta, and hire men to kidnap the natives of the 
country, and then to be at the expense of transporting 
their victims to the shores of the Isle of France or Ameri- 
ca. But 7/^6 furnished the inducement and paid the price by 
our own neglect of the soil and the people of India. The 
villainous trade was commenced, and for a time flourisli- 
ed. Cochin, Bombay, Pondicherry, and Calcutta, sud- 
denly became marts for the sale and transportation of 
coolies ; a system of man-catching was regularly organiz- 
ed by the native tools employed in the business ; adver- 
tisements were impudently published in the papers of 
London ajid elsewhere, making offers of agency in the 
trade, and soon thirty thousand coolies were transported 
to (he one colony of the Mauritius, besides a considerable 
number to the plantations of Demerara. But for the in- 
terference of the British people, this abominable system 
would have been in full operatibii at this moment. But, 
I repeat, it was entirely the consequence of our neglect of 
India. Could any thing be more monstrous, or more ful- 
ly demonstrative of our great and cruel neglect of India, 
than the fact that the planters of Demerara could afford 
to employ agents at Calcutta to kidnap men and women 
on their own shores, to pay the expense of their transpor- 
tation to Demerara, and to keep them there at work, at 
an expense of ^37 per head, when the sugar, which they 
were employed to grow on the shores of Demarara might 
have been ^rown on the banks of the Ganges, ami Ian' 
ded on the wharf at Liverpool for £\8 per ton? (>tp- 
plause.) And yet Mr. Gladstone, who was largely con- 
nected with the system to which I have referred, stated 
in his letter to Lord Glenelg at that time,^ that these meu 
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and women would cost him ,£37 per head per year when 
he got them to Demerara ; and the same gentleman has 
stated recently, that he could put upon the wharf at Liver- 
pool sugar from Calcutta, as good as that grown upon his 
own plantation in Demarara, at £18 per ton, while the 
latter is not grown for less than <£42 per ton. (Loud ap- 
plause.) - 

But, sirs, it is but justice to others that I should state 
what I do with extreme pleasure and satisfaction, that 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade by the encou- 
ragement of free labor in India, is no T>ew thought. It is 
no wonderful discovery in the year 1839. Many years 
ago that honorable and excellent man, not now permitted^ 
by the state of his health, to engage actually in this and 
other schemes of benevolence, (I mean Mr. James Crop- 
per, of Liverpool) — (applause) — that inestimable philan- 
thropist, labored for years in this cause ; his pen^ 
his tongue, his tim,e, his money, were, lavishly bestqwed 
upon the great work of demonstrating that we had biit to 
look from the slave pantations of the West to the plains 
of India in the East, to obtain from the latter such a sup- 
ply of chea^ produce as W9uld effectually put down the 
system that was staining and disgracing the former. — 
(Hear, hear.) 1 may refer, too, to the labors of Mr. 
Adam Hodgson, (another enlightened gentleman of Liv- 
erpool) who in 1826 published a valuable pamphlet in 
the form of a letter to a distinguished Frenchman, on the 
comparative value of free and slave labor, in which it is 
made most apparent that we had only to do justice to 
British India in order to accomplish all our wishes and 
designs in reference to the West. This enlightened vieVir 
is taken up and most ably developed in a pamphlet sent 
forth by the abolitidnists of Birmingham in 1827. It is 
entitled " A short review of the slave trade and slavery, 
with considerations on the benefit that would arise from 
the cultivation of tropical productions by free labor." I 
beg your attention to one or two short paragraphs from 
this valuaUiQ pamphlet^ inasmuch as they^ with singular 
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distinctness, set forth the doctrines which 1 huve been 
laboring to, diffuse on this great question. 

** Let it not," says this well-written pamphlet, ** for one 
molnent be forgotten, that the people of England are tliC 
supporters of slavery ; and that, by a large annual pecu- 
niary sacrifice, they^ not only uphold it in all its unmiti- 
gated malignity, but prevent the operation of a principle 
which would soon terminate its existence." 

The pamphlet then proceeds to discuss the subject .at 
considerable length, and demonstrates that the encou- 
ragement of East India prpduce would effect the down- 
fall of slavery and the slave trade all over the world. In 
reference to the growth of indigo, tiie only experiment 
which had been fairly tried up to that time, the author 
says : — ^ ^ 

** Forty years ago, little or no indigo was exported 
from British India. The whole of that article then used 
in Europe was the product of slave labor." [I beg espe- 
cial attention to these facts ; because what is here said of 
indigo will hold equally true with respect to cotton, sugar, 
rice, and tobacco.] ** A few individuals in Bengal em- 
ployed their capital and their intelligence in inciting the 
natives to enlarge their cultivation of it, and in preparing 
it for the European market ; and, though abundantly dis- 
couraged in the first instance, yet, the duties being nearly 
equalized, their efforts were at length crowned with com- 
plete success. Such,^ indeed, has been the effect of Bri- 
tish skill and capital united, when employed in calling 
free labor into action, that, notwithstanding the enormous 
freights (five times their present rate) which, for a time, 
the importers of it had to pay, the indigo of India has 
been gradually displacing from the market indigo grown 
by slaves ; until, at length, with the help qf the free trade, 
and, the lighter freights consequent upon it, there is not 
now one ounce of indigo, the produce of slave labor, im- 
ported into £urope; while th^ value of the indigo grown 
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in British India amounts to nearly four millions sterling 
annually." (Applause.) 

Then respecting other measures for the abolition of 
slavery, the writer says :- — 

** Any laws we may enact for the mitigation of slavery 
can only reach a very small part of the evil. All British 
laws must be confined td the British dominions ; and out 
of 5,630,090 slaves in the Western world, the British do- 
minions contain only 720,000. Should we even emanci- 
pate our own slaves, there would still remain nearly 
5,000,000 of the African race in a state of bondage. — 
But as the beneficial effects of the free cultivation ot in- 
digo by British skill and capital in the East, were not 
confined to the British colonies, but prepared the way for 
the emancipation of the slaves in the Spanish dominions 
of America, so a similar competition of free labor in the 
raising of cotton and sugar, and other tropical produc- 
tions, now cultivated by slaves, toould extend its benignant 
influence to every human being now held in slavery. Le- 
gislative enactments may do a great deal to mitigate the 
evils of slavery in our own colonies: they may even ter- 
minate its existence there, and it is therefore our impera- 
tive duty to employ them ; but if ever we hope to eradi' 
cate this deeply disgraceful institution from every country 
on the globe which it now desolates, it is to the unfettered 
competition of free-born industry alone that we can look 
with any rational prospect of success. In the case of 
indigOy the only article of slave production in which that 
competition has been fairly ti'ied, its efficacy, as above 
stated, has been signal and complete. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the first few chests of indigo, the produce of 
free labor in the East, arrived in England in 1787, just 
about the time when the first efforts were making for the 
abolition of the slaive trade. We have witnessed the fate 
of those efforts — we have seen that, although incessantly 
exerted for thirty-eight years, they have not dimiaished 
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to any perceptible amount, the number of our ft^IIow- 
creatures torn from the shores of Africa, or held in bon- 
dage in America. But^during the same period, the cul- 
tivation of indiofo by free labor has advanced with such 
rapidity in the East, that it is now esfima.ted to ornploy 
nearly 500,000 free persons, and the article has ceased to 
be cuJtivated by slaves. As far, therefore, as this article 
is concerned, the competition of free labor, by a silent 
but sure operation, has effected the entire destruction of 
•the slave trade and of slavery, and may be justly consid- 
ered, at the present moment, to have saved 500,000 hu- 
man beings, amounting to nearly two-thirds of the whole 
male population of our West India -colonies, from a cruel 
and degrading bondage. It ist)nly necessary, as in the 
case of indigo, to direct British skill and capital to the 
cultivation of sugar in that quarter, (India) in order to 
put an end to its cultivation by slave labor, not only in 
the British colonies; but in every part of the world." 

If these be the sentiments of the abolitionists of Bir- 
mingham still, — if what they wrote and published in 1827 
they believe in 1839, — then shall we have the zeal and 
the influence and the efforts of that distinguished body 
with us ; and they will be as untiring, and I trust as suc- 
cessful, in their efforts to explore the resources of the 
East, as they have been in their efforts to destroy thje 
slavery of the West. (Applause.) One more very short 
passage from this pamphlet, — it is so exceedingly a pro^ 
pos that r could not omit to quote it. Speaking of the 
advantages which, would result from a better system tov 
wards our Indian possessions, the writer observes : — 

"What a vast field is opened, by means of an inter- 
course Bind influence like this, for diffusing the blessings 
of civilization and religious light among the many millions 
in India now sunk in ignorance and idolatry ! While 
India is receiving these inestimable blessings, Africa her- 
self will advance with rapid progress in the career of im- 
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proTeinent. Relieved from the scourge which has spread 
barbarism and desolation over her shores, she will soon 
commence a more beneficial intercourse with the nations 
of Europe. In the peaceful interchange of our manufac- 
tures for the varied productions of her free and fertile 
soil, a commerce will arise equally advantageous to both 
parties; and, by communicating the arts of civilized life 
and the knowledge of the gospel to. her children, we shall 
be enabled to make some reparation for the centuries of 
wrong which we have inflicted. If such are the benefits 
which would arise from the unshackled competition of 
free labor, it becomes the imperative duty of every one to 
employ his most strenuous exertions for bringing about 
an end of such inestimable importance." Again he 
says: — ** By^ d determined encouragement of free labor , 
we may not only compel other Eun/pean nations to abcui' 
don the slave trade, by making it not worth their pursuit ^ 
but we may also compel our own colonial subjects^ and the 
subjects of every oilier potter in America^ to abandon sla- 
very itself" 

Such, sirs, was the view taken, twelve years asfo, of 
the importance of the subject which I have had the honor 
of discussing in this town The soundness of this view 
is confirmed by the experience we have since had ; and I 
repeat it, I trust that abolitionists generally will see it lo 
be their duty to obey the word of exhortation which I 
have just read out of the valuable pamphlet published in 
Birmingham. 

The movement, in regard to India, has been already 
hailed by the friends of freedom in different parts of the 
world, as the dawn of a brighter day for Africa and the 
slaves of the West. I have been struck with the sirigu- 
lar degree of approbation which has been bestowed upon 
the recent labors that have been performed in behalf of 
British India. Some months ago, we held a meeting in 
the Friends' meeting house in London ,\ and a very full 
and correct accbunt of the proceedings of that meeting 
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went out to the United States of Ainerica, as well as to 
India ; and very soon after the arrival of the report on the 
other side of the Atlantic, I received a letter from an 
American clergyman, with whom I had not corresponded 
for three years. He says : — 

" The other day I saw in the Bay of New York, thriee 
American slavers. The public papers, in speaking upon 
this subject, say that there are at least one hundred Ame- 
rican vessels at present engaged in the tfaffic. In fact 
the love of gain is so deeply rooted in the American 
heart, both in the north and south, that slavery can never 
be abolished but by some plan similar to that ^hich you 
have proposed ; and I am so fully convinced of this, that 
I would be most happy to go immediately to England as 
an agent, to act in connection with the society which you 
and your friends have lately formed. It is so well adapt- 
ed to accomplish .the purpose you have in view, that I 
wou'ld be rejoiced to be engaged in forwarding its inter- 
ests. I think the observations I have made in this coun- 
try—the experience which I have had by actual residence 
in the free and slave states, and the facts which have 
come to my knowledge, not second-hand,. but as an eye^ 
witness, might be made available for the accomplishment 
of the grand three-fold object you have in view — the de- 
struction of the slave trade, the abolition of slavery, and 
the mitigation of the sufferings of the people of India.'' 

1 quote this extract to show how the movement here 
has affected the mind of an individual deeply interested 
in the question of negro emancipation in the United 
States. But beyond this, I have received within the last 
few days, — since I left Manchester after my last lecture, — 
a long letter, which I shall not read, but merely refer to, 
from the Anti-slavery Society of Massachusetts, signed 
by the chairman, and also by W. L. Garrison, corres- 
p6ndi;ig secretary of that society. The letter is written 
with a special view of recognising the great importance 
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and beneficial tendency of the ^society we hare recently 
formed in Loudon. And in addition to this, [ have be-' 
fore me an extract from a long and truly eloquent letter, 
written to me by one of the most influential menribers of 
the society just referred to, in which he very clearly states 
the importance of oiir inovement in connection with the 
cause of anti-slavery. This is from a gentleman of a dis- 
tinguished family in Boston, United States, educated tp 
the bar, and temporarily residing in Europe for the puN 
pose of benefitting, if possible, the health of his lady, 
which has been very delicate for some time, and who is 
now in France. 

[Here Mr. Thompson gives an extract from a letter of 
Wendall Phillips, Esq., highly commending the efforts of 
the British India Society— and says, ** it seals the iate of 
the slave system in Anr^erica :" and furthermore says to 
Mr. Thompson, " you cannot imagine the impulse this 
new develoj)ment of F^ngland's power will give the anti** 
slavery cause in the United States."] 

I have done now, sirs, with details. I have said 
enough to set before you a most glorious object. Three 
sections of the world may be benefitted by- what you have 
it in your power to do. You can raise India; you can 
emancipate America; you can redeem, and regenerate 
Africa. And are you not called upon to do this ? Does 
not consistency demand it ? Does not your Christian 
character require it? Does not your moral influence 
bind you to exert yourselves in behalf of a world desolated 
to gratify the cupidity and lust of power of a handful of 
wicked men ? Your national prosperity, too, is bound up 
in the question. Your love of justice prompts you, bleed- 
ing misery implores you, to do justice to India. I do 
trust, therefore, that we shall not make an appeal, as the 
British India Society, to the abolitionists of this country 
in vain. I have shown you in former addresses, that a 
great article of manufacture in this country, cotW)ny may 
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be grown in India to any extent whatsoever. I am pre* 
pared to show, whenever f>ccasion requires, and time wiil 
permit, that also as to coffee, ric'e^ tobacco, and sugar, 
these articles may all be obtained, and to an indefinite 
extent, from that country. Why, then, should we depend 
altogether upon other countftes t As 1 Baid, when I first 
addressed you, I come not here to plead the cause of mo- 
nopoly. Perish monopoly. (Applause.) As I abhor a 
monopoly o( light, as 1 would not circumscribe the beamft 
of day, so neither would 1 put bonds upon the honorable 
intercourse and reciprocation of trade and of sentiment 
amongst mankind. But without supporting monopoly, 
without vindicating the cause of restriction, I ask you to 
be just to India ; to give fair play to those who have hith- 
erto been circumscribed and crippled in their industrious 
operations ; and you will at once bring a principle into 
action that will be fatal to slavery all over the world. The 
sugar cane is indigenous to British India ; its production, 
awing to the slight encouragement it has received since 
the equlilization of the duties, has very greatly increased. 
During the year ending September, 1837, we imported 
from British India 346,760 bags ; and in the year ending 
September, 1838, we imported 528,589 bags, being an 
increase in ode year of 181,239 bags. Then, again, la- 
bor is so cheap, that it may be obtained in every part of 
the country where sugar may be grown, for from one to 
two rupees per month ; and there is every reason to look 
forward to the introduction of the very best kind of sugar 
cane to that country ; so that, instead of having to open 
our ports to the introduction of slave-grown sugar from 
Brazil or Cuba, to which I look forward- as the only alter- 
native, if we do not benefit .British India, we may receive 
from the latter country not only enough for ourselves, bat 
also enough to supply those other markets which now de- 
pend exclusively upon that which is grown by slave la- 
bor. I need not trouble you with extracts in proof of 
this^ because the thing is notorious^ and is dwelt upon ii\ 

X4 
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all the recent works published having a bearing on this 
subject. To show you to what extent an article may be 
grown in India in a few years, if encouraged, I would in- 
stance the case of linseed. Prior to 1S30 we were iti 
the habit of importing large quantities of linseed from 
Russia, expressing the oil here, sending -it out in casks 
to Calcutta, thence transporting it at a great expense up 
the country to paint the gun carriages and other tilings at 
Jthe civil and military stations. While we were doing this 
for years, linseed was growing wild all around every one 
of these stations. (Hear, hear.) And in 1^32, in order 
to prove to the people of this country that linseed was 
grown in India, tefi, bushels were sent here ; in 1633 the 
quantity sent was 2,163 bushels ,* and in 1835 we imported 
from. India ten thousand tons, (Hear, hear.) Now /cou- 
ple this with what I have said with respect to indigo, to 
cotton, and to sugar, and you will see what an exhaust- 
less supply misht be obtained from that country. But I 
have been reminded, that I am at this period to pause for 
a few moments ; and what I shall have to say subsequently 
will occupy but a short time. Whilst I rest, some friends 
will go round, and gather up your contributions. 1 am 
exceedingly glad to inform you, that, owing to your libe- 
rality at the four previous meetings, and to several sub- 
scriptions most freely handed to me, 1 was enabled, on 
Friday week, to take-^up to the British India Slociety, as 
the first fruits of our operations in Manchester, 0^120. — 
That sum was very gratefully acknowledged ; it was ex- 
ceedingly seasonable; it arrived at a period when the 
epmmittee were a little anxious for pecuniary supplies, 
and it demonstrated that this cause had but to be present- 
ed to the British pubU(^, to be received as its importance 
demands. Whatever, you give to-night, as formerly, will 
be directly Ifanded over to those who have been appoint- 
ed ; and you may be assured, that whatever human en- 
ergy and zeal can do, will be done to advance the inter- 
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ests of that country, with respect to which I have irow 
addressed. you so frequently from this place. 

[A shbrt digression made while the contribution was 
taking up, is here omitted.] , ^ 

On resuming his address, after a pause, during which x 
the collection was made, Mr. Thompson ^aid,— I would 
here 'state, that on a former occasion I referred to the re* 
cent efforts that had been miaide to cultivate tea in India; 
and i fear that,' owing to the want of a retentive memory 
on the subject, I made some misquotation in reference \o 
figures, and I would like to set at rest any doubt upon that 
subject. Being intimately iacquainted with the gentleman 
who originated in London the Assam Tea Company, tind 
meeimg with that gentleman here, he gave me some ac- 
count of their operations. What he leld me, and what I 
had intended to* state, though perhaps £ did not distinctly 
state it, was, that ninety chests of tea were then on thehr 
way from the newly-discovered tea country in Assam to 
this country ; and that this gentleman had received advl- 
ces,^that in January next nine hundred chests o(ie^ would 
be shipped ; and that there was' a fair prospect of oiir be« 
ing able to supply ourselves, in the course of a few years, 
with all the tea we require, from our own dominions.—^ 
(Applause.) This fact, taken in connection with the 
present most critical and unpleasant aspect of our affairs 
with China, may he regarded as worthy of cordial con- 
gratulation. And here I may make a passing remark on, 
the subject of tea, as the fact may not be known to all 
here, — that in 1660 an act was -passed in this country,^ 
imposing a duty of Is. 6d. per gatlon upon tea, ready 
itiade, and retailed and drunk in public-houses. [Laugh- 
ter.] And in 1836, no fewer than 49,307,701 lbs. of tea 
were imported into Great Britain. 

I would now beg those who listen to me to connect thi« 
subject, in all their thoughts, with the- great question of 
the regeneration and salvation of Africa. 1 um exceed- 
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iDgly thankful, that the public attention has been drawir 
to Africa ; to the present distracted and desolated condi- 
tion of that continent -^ to the extent and the horrid char- 
acter of the slave system ; and to the capacity of Africa 
(respecting which I have said nothing) to produce all we 
require of tropical produce. And although I have Paid 
nothing at present on this subject, I am far from desiring 
to keep in the back ground the ability of that continent, 
as well as India, to furnish us abundantly with ^tropical 
produce. Africa could give us cotton in abundance; she 
could give us guras, and hard woods, and djes, tobacco 
and sugar. In fact, there is scarcely a-plant or a shrub of 
tropical growth, which might riot be obtained in abund- 
ance from Africa. Yet Central Africa now receives for 
all her exports to this country less than half a million (de-* 
Glared value) of imports, one* half of which maybe said to 
be goods of the Mrorst description, and one-third is made 
up of guns and ammunition. Why, the feathers received in 
Liverpool from Ireland reachedtin amount exceeding that 
of all the productions of Central Africa imported into this 
eoiintry ; the eggs from France received in this country 
exceed the whole value of our African iiti ports ; and the 
value of the pigs received fiom Ireland in Liverpool is 
three times as great as all the imports into Great Britain 
of produce from Central Africa. [Hear.] But I cannot 
be insensible to the advantages of India over Africa. In* 
dia is a settled and civilised country, which Africa is not. 
India is ours, which Africa is not. The climate of India 
is genial, which that of Africa is not. India is accessible^ 
which Africa is not at present. Over the whole extent 
of British India, and on every part of it, we might grow 
the produce that is suited to the soil and to the climate, 
and to the customs of the natives. It is not so with re- 
gard to Africa. In India we have no chiefs to subsi- 
dize ; no tribes to locate ; no barbarisms to tame ; no un- 
healthy climate to contend with ; no unknown rivers to 
explore ; we have na.,wicke4 and diahonorabJe trade ta~ 
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sapplant. A|] these things have to be done in Africa. I 
shall not pretend to guess the plan which certain benevo- 
leot and eminent men have devised for doing good to that 
coantry. Heaven grant that their plans may be success- 
ful, and hasten the day when that continent shall be saved 
from the incursions of the man -stealer ? But ais the friend 
of Africa, — claiming to be as much the friend of Africa as 
he who directs his attention exclusively to that country, 
— as the friend of Africa, I say look to India. (Hear.) 
Would you give security to Africa, would you starve th^e 
roan-stealer from her shores ? Would you dispense with 
ships of war around her shores, and render unnecessary 
the outlay of immense funds now employed? Would you 
give security to that now harrassed, impoverished, and 
disemhowelled country ? Look to India. You may ira-* 
mediately bring your cotton, your sugar, your rice, from 
thence ; and as sure as you import it into this country, so 
sure/y will you stop, immediately and for ever, the de- 
mand lor slaves. (Applause.) And thus you are doing 
peacefully, and by most unexceptionable means, without 
lavish expenditure, without embassies^ without treaties, 
without Congresses, without any violation, direct or indi- 
rect, of any existing treaty, you are doing that which can- 
not be done, if you look at Africa only and forget India, 
without a vast deal of expense. Much time must elapse, 
much pains must betaken, many failures must be sustain- 
ed, ere w(p can hope to see the plans that may be devised, 
however sapient the benevolence that origin ated^ or active 
the eiiergy that may work them, carried into success- 
ful operation. I say, therefore^ look to India. If you can 
bat render slavery so far anprofitable-^unfiecessary, and 
therefore unprofitable — as to put down the trade in slaves, 
then you immediately restore to the shore of Africa what 
she has not known for centuries — that peace of which she 
has been deprived by the christians of Europe. Then \ ou 
can introduce commerce and civilization into Africa, 
without the fear of being thwarted in your plans by the 
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superior temptation placed in the way of the barbarian 
chief, by the prowler an() kidnapper along her shores ; 
then you can dispense with your armed cruisers, your ten- 
ders and steam-boats ; then you may make treaties with 
the native chiefs, who will be glad, for they will be com- 
pelled to do so, seeing that you will be the only party be- 
fore them, the other party having been dismissed from their 
shores by the operation of this most powerful and pacific 
principle; then will you extend the benefits of education, 
for you can lead the mind of the African from the worship 
ofObeahtothe pure ftnd life-giving worship of the one 
God. But pntil you do this, I believe that you will have 
to contend witlv many difficulties, — some foreseen at the 
present moment, and others unforeseen, — ^which will arise 
up and meet you at every step of the journey ; while in 
the other path which I have pointed out to you, you will 
find nothing but smoothness and pleasantness in compari-^ 
son. 

We see, then, both what are the consequences of neg- 
lecting India, and what would be the results which would 
flow from a due attention Xo India. At the present, mo- 
inent we are guilty of the blood of the African. It is vaiii 
for us to contend, that we are an anti-slavery nation. In 
profession we are; I would even adroit that in feeling and 
intention, and that to some degree in action, we are ; but 
10 effect we are not an anti-slavery nation. The little we 
have done for the West Indies and for Africa is nothing 
in comparison with the injury we have done to those 
countries : and these views are not mine merely. As long 
a^o as the year 1826, in an eloquent address put forth by 
the Leicester anti-slavery society, upon which my eye fell 
to-day, I find the following language : — 

** In opposition to the dictates of humanity, the precepts 
of religion^ and the principles of political economy and 
impartial justice, we contribute more to perpetuate our own 
disgrace, than it would be deemed prudent to bestow in 
the purchase, of the greatest blessing. All our plans of 
domestic improvement, joined to all the efforts which we 
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make for the diffasidrt of religion and virtue inf foreign na-' 
tions — our schools, our Bible societies, and our mfssions,- 
justly considered as the peculiar glory of tlieage — costu* 
a mere scantling, compared to what is annually devoted to 
that very pious and benevolent object, the perpetuation of 
slavery in the West Indies ; — we throw, mites into the 
treasury of the sanctuary, and heap ingots on the altar of 
Moloch.'' 

And this is as substantially true at the present, hour as 
it was at the hour when these lines were penned. I have 
demonstrated already, that we are paying every year from 
fifteen to twenty millions for the support of slavery ; while, 
by looking to our own British possessions, we might ob- 
tain our articles. cheaper j we might send to those depen- 
dencies a much greater amount of our manufactures ; we 
might promote the prosperity of the parent empire ; we 
might give employment to our starving and dissatisfied fel- 
low-citizens^ at home; vve might give peace and security 
to Africa, and proclaim the year of deliverance to the 
slaves of America. (Applause.) 

I shall not now trespass further upon your time. I trust 
I have succeeded, though aware of many imperfections in 
'this address, in showing you that this great question has 
an anti-slavery aspect ; not a questionable, equivocal, or 
dubious aspect, but a clear, open, plain, and unequivocal 
aspect in favor of the abolition of slavery. I think I have 
succeeded in showing, that every step you take towards 
the advancement of *he comfort and the prosperity of the 
nations of India, is a mighty step made in favor of the 
extinction of slavery and the slave trade throughout the 
world. 

• • #•-• # «.• * • •■* 

I will not yield in reverence and in affection to any, for 
those enterprises which are of a religious and a spiritual 
kind ; but when I see men perishing by millions, as in In- 
dia — when I see them enslaved by millions, as in Ameri- 
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ca^ — when I see them destroyed and desolated by millions, 
as in Africa^-and this, too, by men calling themselves 
christians, ( scarcely dare hope that the cross can be ex- 
alted with honor or success in the eyes of pagan nations, 
till so foul a reproach shalJ be rolled away, and Christen- 
dom shall be purified from the stain of blood, and the dis- 
grace of the slave trade. (Applause.) But when we 
shall have done our duty as a nation, as a christian na- 
tion; as the governors of India, and as the friends of Af- 
rica and Ainerica, then may we hope, and rationally hope, 
that we shall see that great cause in which all oUr hearts 
are bound up, — the cause of religion, the cause of Chris- 
tianity making way among the nations of the earth; 
then every he^vy yoke will be broken, and the oppressed 
set free in the four sections of the globe ; and, above all, 
our own country will be entirely irreproachable in this 
matter. That this may soon come to pass, let us all, with 
one heart and consent, unite ourselves on to a cause which 
seems to promise so miich, and upon the soundest prin- 
ciples. 

Pelightful ihought ! Then blessed be the hand 

That form'd our elemental clay, and niade 

Us what we are. It is worth while tu live, 

If we may live to purpo/ios so great. 

Awake our dormant zeal ! For ever flame 

With generous ardor in this holy cause, 

And let each bead, each heart, each band, and all, 

Spend an4 be spent, in service so divine ! 

CApplause.) 

The next meeting will be held in thrs place on Thtirs 
day evening next at half-past six o'clock.— The lecturer 
resumed bis seat, apparently much fatigued, having spev- 
k^n an hour and forty minutes. 
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On Thursday evening the sixth and iast of this valua-* 
ble series of lectures on British India was delivered by 
Mr. George Thonrpson, in the Friends' Meeting house, 
Mount-street, Dickinson-street, to a very numerous audi- 
tory, there being probably from a thousand to twelve 
hundred ladies and gentlemen present. 

Mr. Thompson, when the applause with which he Vas 
greeted by, his auditory had subsided, commenced his 
addi^ess in the folJowing terms : — 

Ladies and gentlemen^ — In the progress of tbe lectures 
which I hare delivered in this place, I have distinctly 
stated the oljjects, principles, and purposes of the British 
India Society, in connection with whose operations theEPS 
addresses have been delivered. 1 have endeavored to 
exhibit the character of the natives of India, according-to 
the accounts furnished by tbe most competent and impar* 
lial authorities. I have briefly narrated the history of the 
East India Company, and spoken of the present cliarac- 
ler and functionsof that distinguished body. 1 have not, 
as you will bear me witness, sought to bring individuals 
into contempt — (hear) — or fo demolish the present frame- 
work of government ; but, while I have fearlessly exposed 
defects^, and denounced oppression, I have jealously 
guarded against the imputation of motives upon slight and 
insufficient grounds. (Hear.) . So far from an endeavor 
to render the East India Company odious, I have avoid- 
ed all reference, even the slightest, to those events which 
in past years have been the occasions of so much eloquent 
declamation, and so many grievous charges against the 
rulers of India. It is true I have asserted the paramount 
authority of parliament, arid the abiding responsibility of 
the people of this country to watch over the concerns of 
British India ; but not only have I not recommended the 
transfer of all power to a minister of the crown, I have 
expressly stated my belief that India will only be well 
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governed so long as there shall be a lively and generous 
interest in her affairs felt by the public of this country.— 
(Hear, and applause.) I cannot,' therefore, be fairly 
charged with aiming to prostrate the present govern u)eni 
of India, and place the power and dominion exclusively 
in tlie hands of an individual minister of the crown. I 
have drawn your attention (and this has been a promi- 
nent and ever-present object) to ihe agricultural resour- 
ces of India. I have labored to show how capable India 
is of supplying to you, in any quantity, the crude mate- 
rial, and of taking from .you in return the varied manu- 
factures of this country. I have endeavored ^o demon- 
strate,, that a hearty and energetic movement towards 
India. — the application of British capital and skill — the 
encouragement of native industry^ — the improvement of 
the means of internal communication, and Ihe importa- 
tion int) British portsof the products of the East, vioukl 
prove the most efficient and the only infallible cure of the 
accursed systems 6f slavery and the slave trade, now de- 
solating tiie earth and invoking the anger of Heaven. — 
While attending to these things, I have endeavored to 
keep steadily in view the benevolent end t>f our exertion* 
—the bettering of the condition of countless million^ of 
our fellow-subjects, whose cdnditioa and claims have been 
hitherto despised, forgotten, or overlooked. For the 
proof oT this, I refer to the copious reports which have 
been furnishod and circulated amongst you. 

It is certainly too late in the day to be told, that we 
have nothinor to do with India. Neither as Christians, as 
citizens, nor as merchants, can wo receive such a! doc- 
trine. Our religion, our )>olitics, and our ideas of com- 
mercial iutercourse alike repudiate so barbaious and an- 
tiquated a notion. Those were truly noble words addressed 
by a governor-generalof India, the Marquis of Hastings, 
to t lie students of Fort William College, in August, 18*20. 
They are words worthy of a great and generous mind, 
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and deserve to be registered in allour hearts. That dis- 
tinguished statesman and ruler said— r 

** The indigent require a sustaining hand — ihe dis- 
tressed require soothing — the perplexed require coun- 
sej — the injured, require redress; they who present/them- 
selves to me in these predicaments are my feHow-men — 
and I am a Briton." (Applause^) 

Sirs, we have to do with every nation on the face of 
the earth — with all, especially, whom our laws, our reli- 
gion, our literature, or our trade can reach. But above 
afi, have we to do with the parts of the earth we call our 
own, which are denominated our dependencies — with 
those which we govern-r^^roxn which we drdw our wealih 
— 7I0 which we send our- tnerc/iandhe. If the inhabitants 
of anysof these be weak, or ignorant,, or oppressed, they 
have a sacred claim upon us. (Hear, hear.) They make 
ll}eir apfi^eal — and it is a solemn one — to our pity, pur 
magnanimity, and our justice. Are they impotent? — we 
are strong : are they in darkness? — we have the lamp of 
Ufe ^. are they disfranchised ? — they make their appeal to 
us who live under a government which we fashion and 
control; which mirrors forth and acts out whatever prin- 
ciples and intentions are vigorously maintained, and une> 
quivocally expressed. Woe, be to us if we neglect or 
abuse either our privileges oi' our power ! (Hear, hear.) 
Nothing to do with India! Is it nothing to us that hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow-subjects perish of hunger 
during a few months ? (Hear, hear.) Is it nothing to 
us that ppverty, wretchedness, and discontent, cover the 
face of a glorious and fertile land1 (Hear.) Is it no- 
thing to us that the slave bleeds and dies to give us that 
which might be taken from the surface of oiir own terri- 
tory by the cheerful, free, and happy jsubject of the Bri- 
tish sway ? Is it nothing to us that the crimes, and the 
blood, and the guilt of a trade, ivhich rends^the continent 
of Africa, and deroonizes a41 who participate in it, may 
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be laid in a great part at otir door ? I^ ii nothing to us 
whether we meet the reckoning Which awaits ns, calm 
and assured in the consciousness that we have done what 
we could, Or shrinking from the gaze of those whose 
miseries, we have left unpitied, and trembling in the pre- 
sence of Him who will say, ** Forasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not unto me." (Hear, 
hear, hear.) We assert boldly, that we have something 
to do with India — that in every point of view we have a 
great deal to do toilh India, and Jo7' India; and through 
India — we assert that the prosperity of India is the 
sine qua nop of England, (Hear, hear, and applause.) 
Let, therefore, the whole fabric be surveyed — away with 
fear: away with imputations upon the motives of our fel- 
low-men, who come forward to read, and study, and m- 
quirc, and talk, and investigate, and. discuss ; let the 
foundations of our dominion in the East be fully tested — 
let the administration of India be fairly judged — let the 
entire question of Indian policy be discussed — let every 
branch of Eastei^ affairs be fully canvassed^-let the evils 
that exist be known — let the resources of India be ex- 
plored — let the teeming riches of the soil, the industry of 
the inhabitants, the variety of the produce, the facilities 
for commerce, be loudly and universally proclaimed. If 
there be grievances, let their number and their magni- 
tude and their nature be exposed, and a power adequate 
to redress them be awakened and directed. (Applause.) 
1 freely grant, I fully feel, the great, the pre-eminent ne- 
cessity which exists for calmness, impartiality, discrimi- 
nation, and persevering investigation ; and. I have much 
restrained myself during the delivery of the five addresses 
now past, lest I should go back to traverse ground, the 
survey of which would not be calculated either to inspire 
very pleasant feelings touching the conduct of the East 
India Company, or as to the character of our own coun- 
try in reference to British India. I admit that no partial 
views — no party feelings — no petty animosities — ^no per- 
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sonal objects, sboald be permitted to sway pur councils, 
or prompt our efforts, in regard to British India. Large 
and enlightened sentiments — sound political and econoi- 
mical doctrines — Christian and patriotic principles — these 
should distinguish all we do in reference to British India. 
While I concede aJl this, and also that all men are not 
statesmen, philosophers, or sound political econonmists, 
I maintain, nevertheless, that general attention should be 
attracted to India, and that great minds should be roused 
, to undertake in earnest the improvement of India, stimu* 
lated, encouraged, and strengthened by the universal in- 
terest in the subject of their deliberations. It is to bring 
ibe nation into this state that the British India Society 
has been formed. What they do will be done with cau- 
tion, but with candor — with temperance, but with reso- 
l<ution. 

In furtherance of the designs of the British India So- 
ciety, I have delivered the pre^nt course of lectures.— 
You are the judges of the spirit I have manifested—of the 
principles I have avowed — of the means I have recom- 
mended, and of the motives to which I have appealed. — 
On looking back upon our meetings, and upon what I 
have spoken, I have nothing to regret but the feebleness 
and imperfections of him who has been called to direct 
jour minds to so great and momentous a theme. (Ap- 
plause.) 

It has been stated in print, that ^ it would be easy to 
fix on particular instances of mis-statement and perver- 
sion of truth in these lectures sufficient to cast a reflection 
of dubiousness on the whole." Such instances, however, 
have not been fixed upon— (hear, hear^ and applause) — 
and as I am not conscious either of ^* mis-statement^** or 
*' perversion of truthj** I must wait until the insinuation 
is justified by a quotation from my lectures. (Hear.) Ltet 
me remind (he writer by whom these things have been 
said, that he has preferred a very heavy accusation, and 
is Hable to feel his charges recoil upon himself, if be does 
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not demonstrate that th^y were justly made. (Hear.)"— 
What I have spoken is before the world. If the writer 
to whom I have referred does not possess my lectures, or 
does not deem them authentic in their present formal 
am willing to puf them this night into his possessidn, and 
to endorse with this hand every sentence I have uttered. 
(Applause.) 

The gentleman who has stepped forward to ** deny my 
facts" "disprove my reasonings/' " and, it may be, de- 
precate my object/* has preferred to consider those " ge- 
neral allegations" which I have brought against the gov- 
ernment, in order that he may comprehend the whole 
breadth and scope of my argumentation within narrow 
limits: The first allegation mentioned is that respecting 
" the assumplioti by the British of the proprietorship of 
the soil" [of India.] " As far," says J. H. (for such are 
the initials of tiiis writer) ''as I caff^iscover, by a care- 
ful reference to historical records and existhig usages, 
no such assumption has ever been tnade." We shall see. 
First, however, let tne do what J. U. has omitted to do, 
reibr to the precise language which I have employed 
upon this subjebt. In the secbad lecture I observed,—^ 

" The people have been virtually robbed of the soil- 
deprived of the fruits of their industry." 

And, again,— ^ 

'" The govcrhineht has made "itseU de facto the univer- 
sal landlord — has assumed the right to tax the soil to any 
extent— has Rxed an assumed capability on every field to 
produce — then^ an assumed price on .the produce of thie 
field — and then fixed, that from thirty-five to forty-fivd 
per cent, of the money Value of the crop shall be the tak 
to the state for ever." 

In the fourth lecture I spoke as follows : — 

" Look ot the difficulties in the way of growing cotton : 
First^ the absence of proprietary right in the soil. H#lre 
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is the ihaster-evii. Here is the great injustice of our ad^' 
ministration in India — 'depriving the natives of the soil 
of their right to that soil ; utterly despising them; sweep- 
ing off afl the great landlords and all the little ones to^ 
gether ; reckdning directly with the.cultivator' of the in- 
dividual field, and taking from liim at least fofty-tive per 
cent of the gross produce." 

Iftliese be not the passages referred to, I know of no 
other passage in which I used stronger language in refer- 
ence to the odious and unrightebus assumption to which 
I refer. Now you wiH perceive that, in the first extract, 
I say, the people have been 'Vrir/^tfa/Zy" robbed of the 
soil. In the second, "the government has made itself 
de facto the universal landlord." J. H. will certainly not 
plead ignorance of the meaning of such language as *' (i$ 
facto^* and •* virtually^* In the third extract, 1 suffici- 
ently explain what I mean, when I speak oi depriving the 
natives of their right to the soil, by referring to the prin- 
ciple of taxation, and to its operations as witnessed every 
day in those parts of India to which 1 expressly alluded. 
But it is denied tl)at such is the fact. " historical re* 
<56rds'* and ** existing usages^' are appealed to, to disprove 
the truth of the allegation. It happens, very singularly, 
that while J. H. was combating my position respecting 
the proprietory right assumed by the government of India 
and flatly denying that the East India Company had ever 
assumed or asserted such a right, the editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle was putting forth an article, not only de- 
claring that such a right had been assumed, but boldly 
vindicating it by an appeal to history^ existing usages, 
and to the realized results of the operation of the princi- 
ple. [After again reading the words of J. H. above 
quoted] — That is the language of J. H. Now for the 
Mormng Chronicle : 

** Throughout the whole of the East, tJie governments 
are the proprietors of the whole of the lands, with the ex- 
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e^eptbii of cerUiB portions given to Feligioufi or other cor^ 
porations." 

Again, — 

"The East India Company are not landlords of India, 
SMnpIj because they are conquerors ; but because, being, 
conquerors, they stand in the precise situation of tlia 
government which they displaced." 

Again,— 

'* Sir Thomas Munroe, one of the most sensible hieiY 
ever y^ emptoyied: by the East India Company, thorough- 
ly conversant with Indian usages, considerd the ryotwar 
system, or that of keeping an account with each occupier 
as direct tenant of the state, the best for both the govern- 
ment and the peasantry.'' 

Again,— 

"Would the peasantry of Ireland, for instance,. be 
worse off than they are, if the state were the universal 
landlord, and tlie produce, after alkiwing' for the mainten- 
ance of the occupying peasantry, were to golotlie crown 
instead of the intermediate proprietors T'' 

Again, — 

** Mehemet Ali is the unFvcrsal landlord of Egypt, and 
nniversal exporter .~ Indian produce does not find its way 
to Enghnd ; but that is not the fault of the India Com- 
pany, as sovereigns of India, but of the British and Iribb 
tandowners, as sovereigns at home." 

These passages are from the Morning Chronicle. Here, 
then, 1.-H. and 'the editor of this London journaf are 
fairfy at issue ; and,, leaving them to decide the matter as 
they may, I proceed to prove the accuracy — the literal 
accuracy — of what I have asserted. Did I say the state 
had mode itself the universal landlord ? What said the 
Hon. Mr. FullertoB^ MthsM member oC cooocii tiX Siadraa, 
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in 1823? Would you -form a correct idea of the opera- 
tion of the ryot war system ? — 

** Imagine the whole landed interest — that is, all the 
landlords of Great Britain, and even the capital farmers, 
at once $wept away from pflf the face of the earth ; and a 
rent fixed, ^y the state, on every field in the kingdom, 
generally above its .means of payment." 

Let us now take the opinion of another authority. I 
like " historical records." (Hear^ bear.) I shall refer 
to the Buchanan- Prize Essay of Dr. Bryce, who will not 
be suspected of bringing false and wicked charges against 
the government of India, when it is recolject^ that, for 
writing the Essay now about to be quoted, he obtained 
the oppointment of Chaplain in the East India Company's 
service. What says the learned Dr. Bryce? — 

'* There are some general principles, recognised in 
almost all Eastern governments, which may assist us in 
forming some idea of that established in India. The first 
and most fundamental of these, and that which appears 
best able to account for the prevalence of despotism in 
the East, is the principle which acknowledges the sover* 
eign to be the sok proprietor of the soiU' 

Again, on page 102, — 

'' Accordingly, the legislature of Great Britain, in 
framing a constitution for its Indian empire, never lost 
sight of those principles upon which its ancient govern- 
ment had been established." 

Then , on. page 227,— 

*' To ascertain how far the system of polity established 
in British India is calculated to promote the advancement 
of agriculture, it is necessary to be Acquainted with the 
.principles upon which it is founded. These, like almo^t 
all the principles that regulate despotic states, are neither 
very numerous nor complicated, aad present not many 
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difficulties in their investigation. The first and most 
fundamental, as has already been observed, acknpwledges 
the sovereign to be the sole and absolute proprietor of the 
land' Another recognises no intermediate plass, not 
merely official, between him and the bona fide cultivators; 
in whom, upon condition of paying to the sovereign a- 
certain proportion of the produce, is vested, by a third, 
the hereditary possessory property of the soil.^' 

So much for the assumption of a right of proprietorship 
in the soil by the government of British India; [Ap- 
plause.] But I. have not done with J. H. yet. He loves 
*' historical records," and he shall have them : and fortti-' 
nately 1 had not to send, to London for them ; I had not 
to enter the Portico, or the Athenaeum, or the Chetham 
Library ; I have entered no room but my own, and that a 
small one, a dull one, and a back one in Lever-street ; 
and, from the books I had with me there, have I derived 
all th^ authorities I have selected. When I go beyond 
the precincts of my own narrow room, then shall I revel in 
usages and records^ proofs, demonstrations, and evi- 
dences ; and J. H. ^aU, if he pleases, command me to 
produce ten tinies as many more as I produce to-night 
Now, what says Mr. Robert Rickards, than whom few 
men were ever more familiar with the " Kstorical re- 
cords" and " existing usages of India" t For who was 
he ? He was a gentleman whp spent twenty-three years 
in India;, who filled the highest situations under the go- 
vernment there ; who returned, and occupied a distini- 
guished place in the commons' house of parliament ; and 
who has given to the world two bulky volumes, as full of 
'< historical records'^ and ancient " usages" as the most 
voracious lover of these things, even J. H. himself, could 
possibly desire. What says Mr. RickaidsT 

<<Our revenue systems in India are founded on the 
principle adopted into the political practice of our govern- 
ment, that the sovereign i& the proprietor of the 50t7, and a& 
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such entitled to one-half the gross produce, or therea- 
bouts." 

What says he again ? — 

'* The choice of despotic precedents, the f9rthest re- 
moved from natural justice, has been preferred in our 
several (revenue) settlements." 

And again ^ 

** On the principle of Mahoraedan ta:iation, ol^e-half of 
the produce is taken as the ransom of the husbandman's 
life. The commentary of Jagganatha leaves the whole 
earth itself to the discretion of the protective conqueror. 
The main pillars of the permanent settlement stand on no 
better grounds than these.*' 

And again he says, — 

'* When the British power supplanted that of the Ma- 
homedans in Bengal, we did not, it is true, adopt the san- 
guinary part of their creed ; but from the impure fountain- 
of their financial system, did we, to pur shame, claim the 
inheritance to a right to seize upon half the gross pro- 
duce of the land as a tax ; and wherever our arms have 
triumphed, we have invariably proclaimed this savage 
right ; coupling it at the same time with the senseless 
doetrine of the proprietary right to these lands being also 
vested in the sovereign, in virtue of the right of conquest J' 

Such is the evidence of one of the most enlightened 
and jusi-minded men that ever adorned the service of the 
East India Company. 

But M might appear to be unjust on my part, or at 
least a symptom of inability, if I did not notice the autho- 
rity introdueed into J. H.'s letter, for the purpose of 
showing that my position is wrong. He refers to a re- 
cent work of Mr. John Crawfurd's, on the operation ef 
the system of taxation in British India. This is the book 
[iurfding up the volume.] j^t it be weU remembered^ 
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that the ground from which it is sought to remove me is^ 
that the govermnent hay e virtually assumed a proprietary 
right in the soil — that the state is de facto the landlord^ 
and that the amount taken by the rule is r'en^ rather th^n 
revenue. All 'these points are denied by my opponent ; 
and Mr. Crawfurd is brought forward to support the op- 
posite view — to show that the stale does noi-rlejure or ke 
facto, assume the proprietorship — to show that the culti- 
vators are not disturbed in the enjoymentof" their heav- 
en originated patrimony ;" for these latter words do not 
seem to be altogether agreeable to the gentleman to whom 
I am now replying. 

The passage quoted by J. H. from Mr. Crawfurd's book 
is as follows :•:—** E^very where there exists in the actual 
cultivators^ or rather in a portion of the cultivators, a per- 
petual and hereditary right of occupancy/' Here ends 
the extract in J. H.'s> letter. The candid reader would 
naturally conclude, that this passage comprehended the 
breadth and scope of Mr. Crawfurd's reasoning on this 
subject, and that the tenor of Mr. Crawfurd's book sup- 
ported the view of the matter taken by J. H. Of this, 
you, sirs, shall judge for yourselves. I now turn to the . 
book, and read — 

*' Every where there exists in the actual. cultivators, or 
rather in a portion of the cultivators, a perpetual and here- 
ditary right of occupancy . " 

JEIere ends J. H. ; but does Mr. Crawfurd end here ?t- 
(Hear, hear.) Ay, there's the riib. Is this an entire 
sentence, or the member of a sentence ? or does it con- 
'tain the pith and substance of any sentence or paragraph ? 
Still more, is it the tenor of the book itself? Is it a fair 
sample of the view and argument taken and employed by 
Mr. Crawfurd ? Nothing of the kind ; there is neither a 
break for a new paragraph, nor a full stop, nor a colon, 
nor a semicolon — but a modest little comma. (Applause.) 
After the comma, Mr. Crawfurd proceeds ; — but I must 
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g^iv6 j6u thei #hoIe passage again, because you ndust have 
its connection :-^ 

** Every where there exists in the actual cultivators, or 
rather in a portion of the cuhtvatprs, a perpetual and he- 
reditary right of occupancy — so long as they continue to 
pay the share of their produce that an absolute govern- 
ment demands of them." 

There's a fee simple for you ! (Applause.) -An a^tho 
rised proprietorship ! (Hear.) Would any who hear me 
flow call their palaces (for there are such buildings around 
Manchester^) or their barns,V>r their factories, or even their 
pig styes their own, upon such grounds as these? Ay, an 
•* hereditary right of occupancy," but only "so long as they 
continue to pay the share of their produce that an absolute 
government demands of them." And this is the opponent 
that charges me with '^ mis-statement and perversion of 
the truth, sufficient to cast a reflection of dubiousness on 
the whole" of the question 1 discussed. It has been said^ 
that he " who drives fat oxen must himself be fat." (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) Now,ihen^ how mueh is such a 
right worth ? Mr. Crawfurd shall tell you : — 

•* The value of the right of occupancy, or,, in other 
words, the amount of the rent. of the land which the cul- 
tivator can ^secure to himself, de))ends wholly on the char* 
acter and position of the rural popuhtiori of the country, 
or the degree of resistance which it is able to oppose to'the 
exactions of the state." 

So that it depends upon the amount of physical resist- 
ance to the exactions of the state. There is the te^iure, 
there is the principle upon which they occupy. " Occu- 
py as long as you can ; occupy while you are strong e* 
nough to resist. Are you the warlike Raj-poot of the 
mountins ? Then we^ll take what we can get. But are 
you the docile and timid inhabitant of the plains of Ben- 
gal ! Then will we squeeze from you the last grain that 
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you nre able to ffWe, and leave you no more than what is 
sufficient to hold your body and soul together, until yon 
cau grow for us another harvest." (Hear, hear.) 

''In Bengal and the adjacent provinces, from the pe- 
culiarly timid character of the inhabitants, and the open 
and exposed nature of the country, this resistance was of 
the smallest possible amount, and consequently the value of 
the right of occupancy — [You perceive Mr. Crawfurd on- 
ly calls it a right of occupancy] — in the peasant was here 
reduced to little more than iht privilege ofr laboring for 
the benefit of others, on his paternal acres. This also, al- 
though not quite to so extreme a> degree^ may be consid-. 
ered the condition of the peasantry of the whole of the 
great, open, and exposed pl^in of the Ganges, comprehen- 
ding more thaii half the population of all Hindostan." 

Then, having shown yoq, from Mr. Crawfurd, who is 
not the proprietor, but who is the occupier, just so long an 
he can resist the state — let us see who is the honwjide 
proprietor. It would not have been very far for J. H, ie 
travel, from page five to page nine, ere he accused a pub- 
lic man, whose all of influence depends upon his charac- 
ter for veracity— [hear] — methinks it would not have been 
so long a journey for so intellectual a man as J. H. who 
has stored his memory so cai-efully with historical records 
and ancient usages, to have gone forward a few pages, 
where, without even dipping into the new paragraph, he 
would have found in the margin — " The sovereign, the 
effectual proprietor." [Hear, hear. ] 

'• The effectual proprietor of the Indian soil was, of 
course, the party that received, under whatever name, the 
greatest part of the rent, — and this was unquestionably the 
sovereign. In Bengal, the occupant — and there was no 
material difference in other parts of India — was entitled 
to a share of the crop proportioned to the amount of labor 
which he expended in its production. This hardly ever 
exceeded two-thirds of the crop, while of lands in full cul- 
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tiVation, that is ,6f lands which he and hie anceetors had im- 
proved by their accumulated labor and capital, in clearing 
the forest, and in the coustruction of djkes, water-courses, 
and other woiks for facilitating irrigation, he was entitled 
only \o twO'Jifths. The remainder, in both cases^ went 
to the state, after some petty deductions to village officers 
and subtraction of the tithe already mentioned to the he- 
reditary collector of the laud tax. The government, in a 
word, received, or more correctly speaking, aimed at tak- 
ing, a land-tax equal to 18s. in the pound of the net rental 
— that rental itself computed, on an average, lit one-half 
the whole produce of the soil. 2^he stntCy of course, ttas 
therefore, to all intents and purposes, the virtual proprie* 
ter and the share of all other parties was far too trifling to 
give them a moment's claim to be considered in this light." 

Think yoii, sirs, we have disposed of J. H.? But not 
for his sake, but for yours, and for the sake of this great 
cause whose humble advocate I am, i will say something 
more upon this subject. I now goto another authority. 
1 hold in biy hand two volumes, written and published in 
Jndia, and submitted, paper by paper, as written, to the 
investigation of. all the company's servants in office there. 
The writer is the Hon. F. J. Shore, brother of the present 
Lord Teignmouth, — a man wiiose character stands per- 
haps as high as the character of any men who ever trod 
the sunny shores of India. You may go from Calcutta 
tolbc extremity of the north-western provinces, and you 
will every where find deeply hallowed in the hearts of the 
natives the memory of Frederick John Shore. And I 
know not that on this side the mighty ocean there have 
been found any, unless it be of the same class with the 
gentleman to whose letier 1 am replying, who have pre- 
sumed te question the accuracy or the authority of the 
statements and opinions of Mr. Shore. Now what says 
he about the propiietary right ? Vol. i. page 182. 

^'.{t appears to me/ that, whatever may be the case de 
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jure^^wmment is virtually the proprietor of the land in 
that part of the country in which the permanenl settlement 
does not extend." 

And I have already shown you, that the permanent set- 
tlement itself was based Upon the most flagitious violation 
of the rights of the natives ; for actually in one day, by a 
mere stroke of the pen, the Marquis of Cornwallis erected 
a class of men, who had been only heretofore collectors o! 
taxeM, into the condition of landlords ; for he gave to them, 
on condition of the payment in perpetuity of a tax, a pro • 
prletary right in every rood of the soil. Now what says 
Mr. Shore as to this proprietary right ? 

'' It possesses (not. by right or justice, but by the as- 
sumption of might) the power to assess the revenue at 
pleasure; to demand what it pleases from the owners, 
farmers, cultivators, or whatever they may be denomina- 
ted often employing for this duty very . inexperienced a- 
gents, and in default of payment it offers the land at public 
auction, to realise the sum demanded ; at the same t;nie 
fixing the assessment on the new occupier at its own val- 
uation, and treating him in the same manner if he fails to 
pay it ; and as the ultima ratio, when the estate has, from 
such a mode of treatment, become so deteriorated that 
neither farhier nor purchaser can be found, the collector 
is authorised to keep it in his own hands, and make the 
best he can of it, by renting it in detail to- the different 
subordinMe cuUivBtors, or ryots. It is difficult to imagine 
stronger proofs of ownership than the power to rackrent 
an estate in this way." 

Again, vol. i. page 486 :— 

*' The next case in point is, the extensive judicial au- 
thority bestowed upon the collectors by regulation vii. of 
1822, the real object of which regulation, let me again ob- 
serve, is to reduce the whole country beyond the pale of 
»he perpetual settlement to a ryotwar tenure (see again 
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N'o. zviii. of these papers, in which it is explained) afid 
thereby annihilate the small remnant of landed proprietary 
right which still exists ; also to search out every foot ot* 
land which, inaj be in excess of the recorded extent of 
the different estates ; and to count the fruit trees and cat- 
tie of the villagers^ in the hop^ of discovering some addi- 
iional fund for taxation." 

r 

One extract more, from Vol. ii. page 245. I hope J. 
H. is here to take these references down ; for these are 
all ** historical records :"— 

** In' the western provinces, private property in land 
has yet no etisience. It did exist taridef the native govern- 
ments; but among other blessings whi&h the English have 
-bestowed on the Indians, is that of decreasing their cares, 
by annihildting their' right to the land. I am wot aware 
that any enactment was e^t passed to tha* effect ; we 
have gone a shorter and more simple way to work ; we 
fiave merely arrogated to ourselves the /ight to assess the 
land at pur own valuation, and to seW it by auction when 
the rent was not paid ; and we h«^e rigidly enforced this 
assamed prerogative/ As long *ts such a system is in force ^ 
it is idk to ^alk of any priv^e property inlandJ*^ [Hear^ 
hear.] 

Now baviiig sboirn you to what extent we tax the soij 
of India,— K7«, the Christian conquerors, the enlightened 
and benevolent governors of India,— namely, to the taking 
of one entire half of tlie gross produce of the soil :— let us 
Bee how the Emperor of China taxes his subjects. I have 
here Mr. Medhurst's interesting book, eptitled *^ China ; 
its State and Prospects ; and on the 67th page Mr. Med- 
hurst says,r- 

** The revenue (in Cbiiia) is derived principally from, 
the land-tax, which: i^ paid partly in kind and partly ip 
money ; it is generally a very light impost, amounting pot,, 
as some suppose, to one-tenth, but more usually to ovl^^ 
fiftieth,, oi; one^hundredth of the produce.'* 

15 
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Then here is a table showing the proportion which the 
land-tax bears to the revenae raised in other ways ; and 
then he says,— 

" In the report of the Anglo-Chiniese College for 1829i 
there is an estimate of the amount of land-tax paid indif- 
ferent provinces, extracted from the collection of statutes 
of the Tartar dynasty, by which it appears that the a^e» 
rage rate of the ladd-tax iper mow (or Chinese acre, some- 
what smaller than an English acre,) is from 15 cash io 
100, or from one penny to sixpence ; this, when calcola<» 
ted at its highest value, and multiplied by the number of 
acres in China under cultivation, will amount to r about 
twelve millions sterling. This statement -agrees with th^ 
common report of the natives, who affirm that from one 
to two ptr cent, of the produce is. the utmost of' what is 
exacted by government in the shape of land-tax." [Hear, 
hear.] 

You may now contrast the condition of ihe cultivator 
in India with that OS the cultivator in China, and you maj 
judge who is pi^cticah^ the best landlord ; the governor-* 
general at Calcutta,. who b^vays the. sceptre of the Great 
Mogul, or his celestial msye&iv);" at Pekin^ who is emper- 
or of all China ; the Chinese cultivator paying two per 
cent,, according to his own acccouni, and the Indian cul- 
tivator paying, according to the accounv of those ^ho tax 
him^ no less xhhnforty^^vep^ pej^t of the Mitire produce 
of the soil. l>ball read J. n. a few verses froiQ this^.s^^ 
cred volume i^ow in my hand, the Old Testament, and I 
will then conclude this part of the subject Let us go 
back to the first land-tax, and J. think it wi)i not be whol- 
ly uninstructive, and I trust not at all unpalatable, to thia 
audience, to listen to a solution of this question, as fur- 
nished in the pages of holy writ. (Applause.) Let us 
turn then to the 41st chapter of the book of Qenesis, <^nd 
beginning at the fifty-fifth verse, we read that, — . 

ff Wden all the land of Egypt wasfiunished^the people 



6ried to Pharaoh for bread ; and Pharaoh said unto all 
the Egyptians, Go. unto Joseph ; and what he saith to 
you, dol And the famine was over all the face -of the 
earth ) and Joseph opened all the storehouses, and sold 
unto the Egyptians ; and the iamine waxed sore in the 
land of Egypt. And all countries came into Egypt to 
Joseph for to buy com ; because that the famine was so 
tore in all the lands." 

Then in the 47th chapter we read as follows^ commenc- 
ing with the 14th verse :— ^ ^ 

'* Arid Joseph gathered up all the money that was found 
in the land of £gypt, and in the land of Canaan, for the 
Oorn which they bought : and Joseph brought the money 
into Pharaoh's house. And when money failed in the 
land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, all the Egyp^ 
tians came unto Joseph, and said. Give us bread ; for why 
should we die in thy presence ? for the money faileth.-^^ 
And Joseph said* Give your cattle ; Jind I will give you 
for your cattle, if money faiL And they brought their * 
cattle upto Joseph : and Joseph gave them bread in ex- 
change for horses, and for the flocks, and for the cattle 
of the herds, and for the asses : atid he fed them with 
bread foe all their cattle for that year. When that year 
was ended, they came unto him the second year, and said 
unto him, We will not hide it from my lord, how ihat our 
money is spent ; my lord also hath our herds of cattle ; 
there is not aught left in the sight of my lord, but our 
bodies and our lands : wherefore shall we die before 
tbine eyes, both we and our land 7 buy us and our land 
for bread, and we and our Jand will be servants unto Pha- 
raoh : 'and give us seed, that we may live, and not die, 
that the land be not desolate. And Joseph bought' all the . 
land of Egypt for Pharaoh ; for the Egyptians sold every 
man his field, because the famine prevailed over them ; so 
the land became Pharaoh's. And as for the people, he 
removed them to cities from oiie end of the borders of 
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Egypt to the other end thereof. Only th^ land of thef 
priests bought he not : (pr the priests had a portion as- 
signed them of Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which 
Pharaoh gave them ; wherefore. they sold not their lands. 
Then Joseph said unto the people, Behold, f have bought 
you this day and your land for PJiaraoh : 1q, here is seed 
foK you, and ye shall sow the land. And it shall come-tQ 
pass in the increase, that ye sbalf give the fifth part unto 
Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your own, for seed of the 
field, and for your food, and for rhem of yottrhodseholds, 
and for food for your little ones. And they said. Thou 
hast saved our lives : l6t as find grace in the sight of my 
lord, and we will be Pharaoh'$ servants. ,And Joseph 
made it a law over the land of Egypt unto this day, that 
Pharaoh should have the fifth part ; except the land of 
the priests only, which became not Pharaoh's/' 

The inference from this is so obvious that 1 shall not 
attempt to sermonize upon this passage. You can see 
plainly enough, whether we are acting as christians ought 
to act, when we depart so widely from the conduct of 
Pharaoh j who, through Joseph, fed the whole people, sav- 
ed them from destruction, and then refused to take more 
than (;9?e-/^M of their produce. (Applause.) 

Having referred to the famine in Egypt, allc^w me to 
say one word in reference to the famine in the district of 
Agra. I have this day been favored with the perusal of 
some rough and hasty notes made during several conver- 
sations with a gentleman of high respectability, who^has 
recently returned from India, after traversing the district 
desolated by the famine. His descriptions are most af- 
fecting. He had passed through iihe district of Agra da- 
ring the year 18:33. Then the country appeared fertile 
and flourishing — then the people seemed blessed with 
eonteutment, and comparative plenty ; but, on returning 
through the same region in 1838, he tells us that it seem* 
ed smitten with the rod of the Almighty, and that all ^- 
lound wore the syjnptoms of desolation a(id deaths , Tk^ 
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poorer houses were entirely unroofed, the thatches having 
been given to feed the cattle, which had nevertheless died; 
so that cattle had disappeared altogether from the land/ 
Hq says that a few attenuated beings, more like skele- 
tons than living creatures,' , were see i^ hovering about a- 
mongst the graves of those who had been sn^atched away 
by the famine ; that desertion was every where visible, 
arid that the silence of death reigned. In one of the vil- 
lages, he says, an old man from whom they had bought 
a goat during their former visit, in 1833, was the only 
survivor of the whole community except his brother's son, 
whom he waa cherishing and endeavoring to keep alive, 
aiid these two had subsisted altogether upon the eleerho'* 
synary bounty of travellers. The courier of Lord Auck- 
land had informed this gentleman, thai, when the govern- 
or-general passed through tbat part of the country, the 
roads were lined on either side with heaps of dead bodies, 
. and that they had not unfrequenlly to remove those masses 
of unburied human beings, ere the governor-general could 
proceed onward with his suite ; and that every day from 
§,000 to 3,000 famishing wretches surrounded and follow- 
ed the carriages, to whom he dealt out a scanty meal ; and 
on one occasion the horse of the courier took fright, and 
on the cause being ascertained — what was it 1 It wa^ 
found to be the lifeless body of a man who had died with 
his hand in his mouth, from which Jie had already de- 
voured the fingers. (Great sensation.) And yet we are 
told that we have nothing to do with India. (Hear, hear.) 
And yet we are branded as impertinent,, as fanatics*, a^s 
quacks, as legislators self-elected, when we meet as wo 
now do to open the holiest fountains of our hearts, atul 
pour out our tears over myriads of the human family^ dy- 
ing tn our own territory. (Loud applause.) Must we bo 
abased ^ Then come abuse:, heaps upon heaps ; and let 
us take it gladly ; and when covered most with the filth 
that the interested and pensioned partisans of a corpora* 
tron shall throw, upon us^ let us think this disgrace all glo- 

1G» 
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ry, if we may but by our combined exertions snatch a 
perishing people from the jaws of death. [Loud applause,} 
He teHs us that mothers met them, and offer^ the fruits 
of their bodies for a few measures of rice, and ^hat had 
the government but employed some of tjie revenoe wrung 
from these poor wretches, to put steamers on the Ganges, 
corn might have gone from Calcutta to the heart of the 
districts where the famine raged, in one month. [Hear, 
hear.] - 

But there they lived, and famished, and died, .Who 
is there that weeps over their ashes? If we dare to shed 
a tear, we are told, in this country, that we are meddling 
with matters that are foreign to us, — matters that are 
beyond our conception, and equally beyond our reach; 
and that we ought to be content to leave the business in 
the hands of those who are appointed the guardians of 
the empire they profess to rule. 1 am neighbor to every 
man that breathes. (Hear; and enthusiastic applause.) 
No man can annihilate my responsibility. No man can 
take from my shoulders my own accountableness to the 
God who made me. (Hear, and applause:) I must 
judge for myself; I must do what I can, little though it 
be, knowing that he who gives little will demand little ; 
but that, where he bestows oi^e talent, he will not allow 
us to bury that talent in the earth, and say to him, " I 
knew that thou wert an hard master, gathering where 
thou hadst not strewed, and, therefore, I hid rny lord^s 
money in the earth.*' I say to the men of Manchester, 
" This is your question. ' In many lights, and in the most 
solemn aspects, it is yours. At your peril, let profit, or 
reputation, or business, or friends, prevent you from be- 
coming the friends of the natives of British India. (Hear, 
hear.) They are your kinsmen according to the flesh ; 
they are your subjects by citizenship ; they are immortal 
like yourselves ; they are disfranchised, and they look to 
you ; their tears are helpless ; yours can never be shed in 
lain. Cherish, then, those tiears, and let them flow,, and. 
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like a stream,' increase *, aiid let the nation pour its tears 
into a common channel, and sooa that mighty sfream of 
sympathy and vfraternal love shall wash away for ever the 
institutions which bring about those dire events." — 
[Several rounds of applause followed this passage, of the 
effect of which, as delivered, a mere transcript of the 
words conveys a very inadequate notion] 

Now, sirs, it is a fact worth knowing and keeping, that, 
during the prevalence of this famine, rice was going every 
hour out of the country. (Hear, hear.) 230,371, bags, 
of 164 lbs. each — making 37,780,844 lbs. — were export- 
ed from Calcutta. Where ? To the Mauritius, to feed 
the kidnapped Coolies. Yes; to feed the men who had 
been stolen ffom the banks of the Ganges and the hills 
adjacent, and dragged from their native shore, under 
pretence of going to one of the company's villages, to 
grow in the island of Mauritius whait they might have 
grown in abundance upon their own fertile, but over-taxed 
land. The total amount of rice exported from Calcutta, 
during the famine in 1838, was 151,923,696 lbs., besides 
1S,722,408 lbs. of other edible grains, which would have 
fed and kept alive all those who perished that year. — 
Wives might have been saved to their husbands, babes to 
their mothers, friends to their friends ; villages might 
still, have been peopled ; a sterile land might nave been 
restored to verdure. Freshness and joy, and the voices 
of gladness, might have been there. Now, all is stillness, 
and desolation, and death. Yet we are told we have no- 
thing to do with India. (Hear, and applause.) 

Sirs, when I touch on this theme, 1 forget your trade, 
yotir commerce, your counting-houses, your profits ; I 
cannot think ot them ; I cannot urge them as reasons 
why you should take up this cause. I take you from this 
WQrld ; I see you at the dread judgment«seat ; I call upon 
you to-night to tell me what answer you will give to Him 
who will demand of you why you did not succour your bro- 
ther^ if yoa neglect to afford to him that relief which, w 
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a natit>n, you have it ia your power to bestow. Sirs^ I 
assure you that I am but on th^ threshold of the state of 
things in India. There are many evils of which 1 have 
said literally nothing, — nothing of that wicked monopoly 
of one of vhe necessaries of life, salt, — next to nothing, at 
least, for I remember that I did refer to it in my first 
lecture. I have not gone into ** the mystery of iniquity/' 
I have said nothing oi opium* I trust I shall haVe some 
opportunity, at a future period, of exposing the whole his- 
tory of the trade in this foul drug. Is it not strange that 
the Chinese are teaching us morality? (Hear, and ap^ 
.plause.) Is it not strange that the Russians are teaching 
us to love liberty ? (Hear.) The Chii>ese Emperor 
says, ** Why do you poison the bodies, -and demoralize 
the souls, of my subjects ? Why bring this deadly nar« 
cotic, by ship-loads, into my river? Why stupify and 
steal away the senses of those who would otherwise be 
creditable citizens ? Away with you, y\\e barbarians, 
and find another market ; but venture not to send your 
most' noisome pestilence within th& wads of China." — 
(Hear.) Agaiii, the imperial Nicholas, the liberty -lov- 
ing autocrat of all the Russias, from the banks of the 
Baltic, is crying to the natives of India, " If you would 
find a kind master — if you would tread upon your chains 
— if you would reap the fruits of your soil — spurn the 
British lion, and, come and he hugged by the Russian 
bear." [The double application of the words marked in 
italics was instantly perceived by the auditory, and the 
apposite truth of the figure was assented to in a round of 
applause.] I have said nothing of the treatment of the 
natives ; I have not uplifted the curtain that veils the 
nameless indignities that are practised upon the natives 
of India by European functionaries ; I have not exhibited 
the scorn, the contumely, the oppressor's wrong, under 
which they every day labor and groan. I have said no- 
thing of these things: the time may come when I shall 
speak of tbbse ; but^ you will bear me witness^ I have 



§poken of principles rather than either measirres or 
men. (Hear, hear.) I have asked you to look at prin- 
ciples ; £ have labored to kepp them before you ; and I 
know not that the most zealous partizan of Leadenhall- 
street could have spoken as much as I have done of india^ 
and have said lessiigainst the character of those who ad- 
minister the system in India. (Hear, hear.) Nor do I 
wish this night to be understood as declaring war against 
the individuals who compose that company ; far from it. 
Far be it from me to deny, that the administration of af- 
fairs in India is not in all respects as defective as in years 
that are past^ or to say that nothing has been done. With- 
out stopping to inquire by what means ameliorations have 
taken place, letting the company have all the credit of 
them, I freely admit that beneficial and important changes 
have been effected. I refer to them with pleasure, be- 
cause they prove that the regeneration of [ndia is not an 
object for which we are forbidden to hope. I refer to 
the emancipation of the press ; to the abolition of the 
power of summary deportation ; to the introduction of the 
native vernacular tongues into the judical and revenue 
courts; to the establishment of a betjier system for the 
administration of justice : and to the repeal of heavy and 
o|^prossive transit duties in many parts of the country. 
These are the main improvements that have been effect- 
ed ; others are yet in course of prosecution, and I rejoice 
in the dawning of a better day for India, and will give to 
those engaged in the work the credit due to them as la- 
borers in a glorious 6eld. But I cannot shut my eyes to 
what remains to be done, nor will I ever cease to urge 
upon my countrymen. that it is their duty to watch over 
India, and to interpose for India, till the last Hindoo shall 
have ceased to call in vain for bread, and every man shall 
have enough, and every man to spare. (Applause.) 

And now will I pause for a few moments. Your friends 
will test your sympathies by calling upon you for your 
contrihutions. You will give what Providence enables 
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^oU ; I will give all I have to give, myself. If you. will 
sit at home, ** ia silken ease/' I am willipg to bear the 
burdeu and heat of the day, if, as your representative, I 
may tell to other towns what Manchester will do in the 
cause of India. I may just take this opportunity of re* 
marking, that, since last I had the honor of addr^.ssitig 
jrou, our committee, in London,, have received verf en- 
couraging^ letters from British India. Our operations 
are there exciting the attention which it is natural to ex- 
pect amongst a people to whom these operations refer; 
itod I have no doubt that we shall soon number amongst 
Our most efficient and zealous coadjutors many of the dis<^ 
tiuguished natives of India^ and many of the liberal An* 
glo-Indians of that country. Sirs, you will be glad to 
learn, that many distinguished men, servants of the com- 
pany, are amongst our best friends, our >^rmest support- 
ers in this good cause. (Hear.) And we are exceed- 
ingly anxious that those who are connected with India in 
any way, should come with us in this great work. When 
time and ot^portunity are afforded me, I shall make the 
attempt to show what advatitages will accrue to the com- 
pany as a company, by the accomplishment of our geat 
object, that in all respects they will be benefitted; that 
they will rest more securely in their dominion ; that they 
will administer the uifairs of the country with less com- 
plexity, and less of every thing disheartening and disa- 
greeable; and that they will increase to an indeBnitc ex- 
tent the revenue which they derive fromth^t empire. 
All this is as demonstrable as that there is good to be 
done, as that " honesty is the best policy," as that '* god- 
liness is profitable to all things.'' 

I haVe in my hand also a pamphlet, dated June, 1S39^ 
by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
which communicat(?s to you especially (for Manchester is 
particularly named) taame valuable information on the 
subject of cotton growing. [After a short pause during 
the collection, Mr. Thompson continued] I am sorry 
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that time will not permit me to give you a very large por- 
tion of the contents of this very interesting and valuable 
document, which is contained in a report of the proceed- 
ings of the Agricultural Society of India^ and is entitled 
**A summary of the success which has attended the ef- 
forts of the Society, at introducing the American and 
pther varieties of foreign cotton into India." There are 
two or three paragraphs so striking, s^o confirmatory, I 
am thankful to say, of all I h^ve advanced on this subr 
ject, that 1 am tempted to. solicit your attention for a few 
moments to them. - It is not yet late, and perhaps^ you 
will bear with me whil&I take this opportunity of furnish* 
ing '^o you, and, through this meeting, to this district ai 
large, the inforination which this valuable pamphlet com* 
munjcates. This document is a letter addresjsed by Dr. 
Spry, (of whose authority I have more than once availed 
myself,) to Wm. Limond, Esq., secretary to the Bengal 
Chaq)ber of Commerce. He says — 

^* In evidence of the great interest felt by the Agricul» 
tural and ^Horticultural Society of India on the subject, I 
am instructed to inform you, that the efforts of the socie- 
ty in the advancement of this great object date their ori- 
gin so far back &s the year 1820, the period of the foun- 
dation of the institution. For although the early history 
of the proceedings of the mernbers do not bear on the 
face of them any striking record of great attainment in 
the promotion of cotton cultivation, yet the act of forming 
themselves into a society attests the fact that the European 
community of the metropolis of India were convinced of 
the necessity of doing theit utmost to advance this, as 
well as other important cultures, ' by encouragipg the 
industry of the country.' 

^* The first distinct measure of operation occurred in 
the year 1829, when the members adopted the recom- 
mendation of their committee, and tendered their decla- 
ration^ that ' dugar^ cotton^ cbfie, silk, and other staples of 
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commerce, were the objects of the society's special en* 
couragemeiH.' 

'* At the close of the same year, (18$29) aa intimation 
was received) that the goveriinnent of Bengal was desir- 
ous of co-operating with the society to promote for expor- 
tation the production of articles of raw produce of an im^ 
proved description. On learning this, the society invited 
the government to adopt immediate means for improving, 
1>y the distribution of seeds, plants^ useful inforriiatioir 
and premiums, the condition of the existing staples of the 
country ; — a suggestion which was at once approved of by 
the state authorities^ who, to ensure the efficiency of the 
measure, placed at the disposal of the society, the sum of 
80,000 rupees, (£2,000) and, in further aid of the soci* 
ty's efforts, an experimental farm was authorised^ for 
which the annual sum of 10,000 rupees, [J^l,000] exclu- 
wre of rent, was allowed ; and 4,500 rupees for buildings 
and stock for the first year. A schedule of prizes, of 
which the annexed is a correct printed copy, was thereon 
issued ta the public ; but before successful competitors 
could be found for the whole, the agency-house in which 
the funds were deposted failed, and the money went in 
Che general wreck." 

Then follows a schedule of prises bestowed the first 
year upon those who produced the best samj^es of various 
kinds of foreign cotton raised from seed ; and then they 
say, referring to the establishment of an experimental 
farm : — . 

*' The site selected for the farm, which amounted to 
nearly 500 beegahs — (a beegah is one-third of an English 
acre) — was at Akra, a place distant several miles from 
Calcutta. Active operations commenced on the 14th 
October, 1830, and were vigorously prosecuted until June, 
1833, about which time the lease expired, and the societjr 
did not deem it any longer necessary to keep up the es« 
tablishment, the funds for its support of course ceasing 
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with Us existence In June, 1830, considerable quanti* 
ties of Upland Georgia, Sea island, and Demerara cotton' 
seed, together with a saw-gin for cleaning cotton, all of 
which had been forwarded from England by the honora- 
ble Court of Directors, were made over to the society by 
the supreme government, as well as some interesting ex- 
tracts from Captain Basil Rail's Travels, bearing on the . 
mode of cultivating cotton and other American articles. 
A quantity of cotton seed from the newly acquired terri- 
tories of the Tenasserim provinces, was also sent by goT« 
ernment to the society for distribution." 

Afler mentioning other particulars, they go on to give 
the result. The seed was distributed, and they soon had 
reports furnished by those who had undertaken to attend 
to the growth of this seed : — 

** At the August meeting of the society in 1832, the 
first information was received'relative to the result of these 
trials, and the consequent capabilities of the soil of In- 
dia, for the production of foreign cotton. One report 
was from Cuttack, and concerned the growth of Bourbon 
cotton, which was stated to have length of staple and 
silky texture ; and the interest generally, which at this 
time appears to have been awakened on the part of the 
society, may be judged of by the fact, that in the second 
volume of the Transactions, containmg 82 communica- 
tions, no fewer than 26 are on the subject of cotton alone. 
Among these are reports by Mr. Willis,^ a practical cotton 
merchant, on the produce of Pernambuco seed, grown by 
Mr. Hastie, near Calcutta, Wherein the former gentleman 
estimates the value of the sample within a penny a pound 
of the Brazilian grown cotton then in the Liverpool mar- 
ket. The real Pernambuco being 7 l*2d. and the ' Ben- 
gal Pernambuco' 6 l-2d. the pound. [Pretty well for the 
first experiment.] 

" From Upper Hindostan, Mr. Huggins states, that the 
produce of the plants from the American seed was much 
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inore abundant than atiy of the descriptions of cotton he 
has seen in the country ; the pods more than double the 
size ; and the quality of the cotton, of which he sent a 
sample, he desired should spealc for itself. 

•'From Tavoy, the commissioner writes to the secre- 
tary of the society, under date Moulmein, June 5th, 1833^ 
of the Pernambuco seed, sown by him in that province, 
that it is much valued by the Tavoyers who replanted 
every seed that could be collected. The people prize it 
on account of the length of staple, the facility in separat- 
ing the seed from the cotton, and the advantage it pos- 
sesses in being a strong and hardy plant, and perennial. 
At a meeting, on the 18th April, 1833, Mr. James Kyd 
presented a sample ot Sea Island cotton grown on Saugor 
island, from imported American seed. After careful in- 
spection by the committee, it was pronounced to be the 
best specimen of the growth of India that had, as yet, 
been submitted to the society : and the value set on it 
was from Is. to Is. 2d. per lb., which, at the time, was 
nearly three times the value of the indigenous Bengal 
cotton. 

** While th^se accounts were coming in from distant 
places, the society was devoting the greatest attention to 
the propagation of the foreign seed at its farm at Akra ; 
and the returns of the year 1832-33, show a produce of 
forty'three hundred pounds of cotton wool, and one hundred 
and tw6nty-e%ght pounds of seed. 

** From the fertile arinaceous tracts along the line of 
the Delhi Canals^ the most satisfactory report was receiv- 
ed. Major Colvin, to whom the distribution of the Up- 
land Georgia and Sea Island seeds was confided, writes 
in August, 1834, that the quality of the Upland Georgia 
sown by him along the line of the Delhi Canal, is infinite- 
ly superior to the common country kinds." 

This is the answer they give to the question — " Can 
foreign cottons be grown in India?" I have only had 
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the opportunity of inspecting the pamphlet for a few mo- 
ments before entering the meeting. 

In September, 1835, Mr. Patrick, superintendent o^ 
the Fort Glossier Cf>tton Mills, writes as follows : — '* Ac- 
companying are 24 bundles [five pounds each] of twist, 
spun from the cotton grown at Akra farm, under the su- 
perintendence of the Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety ; also one piece of cloth [10 yards] made from the 
twist spun and wove by the power-loom ; and one piece 
[20 yards] made by the native hand-loom. This cotton 
I have carefully watched through the various stages of 
cleaning, carding, roving, spinning, &c., and have no 
hesitation in characterisinrg it as equal to the very best 
Upland Georgia cotton ; its staple is fully as long, and I 
would say stronger and better adapted for mule spinning 
than any I h^ve imported direct from America. (Hear, 
hear.) 

** My awn opinion with regard to the cultivation of Up- 
land Georgia cotton in India, judging from what 1 have 
seen of it when tried under great disadvantages, is, that, 
if judiciously prosecuted, it would ultimately be crowned 
with the fullest success." 

Then again, — 

*' On ICth October, 1836, Captain Dixon, alluding to 
the foreign cotton seed in his neighborhood, writes that 
the cotton is of a very superior quality, and, compared 
with the country kind, it is as silk to woolJ* (Hear, hear.) 

*' About this time, intelligence was received of an in- 
teresting kind from the political agent at Loodiana, stat- 
ing that there was a great desire expressed by the people 
of the Punjaub to be supplied with foreign cotton seed ; 
and that, in reference to seed formerly sent to him, the 
cotton appeared to thrive better than the indigenous 
kind, which was not very generally cultivated. At Fe- 
rozrpore, now the new militaiy station, he saw several 
plants of the American cotton growing there luxuriantly 
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in a garden ; and, on inquiry, it was found that the seeds 
had been introduced by a gardener, from the banks of the 
Jumna, who had procured them, it was supposed, from 
seed sent by Colonel Dunlop." 

Then again, — 

" Of the successor Egyptian cotton seed, sown at Nun- 
nore, Shahabad, in the province of Behar, we have the 
testimony^of Mr. Geo. Leyburn, who is settled there as a 
planter. The communication made by this gentleman 
to the society was read at the meeting on the 9th August, 
1837 ; and it sated, that the seed was sown at the com- 
mencement of the rains — July — of the previous year, in a 
good loamy soil, flowered partially in October, and gave 
some small produce in December and January ; in March 
it flowered, and gave produce till the end of May ; the 
plants were most luxuriant, and from four to six feet in 
height. The produce from about 200 plants was upwards 
of nine factory seers of cotton, and seventeen seers of 
cleaned seed. Mr. Leyburn forwarded this cotton to the 
society, and mentioned that, besides its superiority in sta- 
pie, the plants of the Egyptian cotton yield much more 
co^on iu proportion to the seed than the indigenous 
plants." 

Finally, — 

** Two considerations result from the perusal of this 
summary:— 

*^ Firstly^ The amount of practical benefit which has 
attended the unremitting labors of the society for the last 
ten years, in importing and distributing foreign cotton 
seed — the changes, \i any, which acclimation has wrought 
on seed reproduced in India — the condition of theexpe* 
ments made at the farm of the society at Akra : — and 

** Secondty^ That which concerns the- future — the mea- 
sures which are best calculated to promote the growth of 
the finer cottons— the provinces of the empire into which 
the culture can be introduced with the best chance of 
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success — and the means which the society possess for 
prosecuting this great national work with efficiency. 

" The utility arising from the society's efforts has been 
the accumulation of a mass of practical information, small 
in substance singly, but important and convincing collec- 
tively, as showing that — with the disadvantages of igno* 
ranee as to soils, the best seasons of planting, and the 
observance of strict rules of cotton husbandry occasion — 
the conviction comes home forcibly to the mind, that the 
Indian soil is,, to an unlimited extent, in different pro- 
vinces, adequate to the growth of cottons that would com- 
mand a position, in commercial value, far superior to that 
w.hich the inferior annual of the country is now doing. 
The fact recorded in the foregoing summary, in more 
than one instance, of seed producing a better stapled ar- 
tide the second year than the first, and the great practi- 
cal support this truth derives from the communication of 
Mr. Ewart in Guzerat, must at once still every fear as to 
the cottons of America, if introduced into this country 
and treated with proper care, after the lapse of time, de- 
generating in quality. It has been seen, that the first 
year's producers rarely, if ever, worth much; whereas 
the second and thi^d years are the periods for profitable 
returns. The condition of the experiments made at the 
farm of the society at Akra are confirmatory of these 
views. The official report of the home government show4 
plainly the society's cotton to have fetched a much higher 
price than that of the indigenous kind. The site, how- 
ever, of this garden or farm was in the midst of the swamps 
of the Soonderbunds — a situation by no means the best 
for testing the efficiency of Indian soils for the cotton 
culture ; and besides, when taken in hand by the society, 
was held by it only for three years. With regard to the 
measures best calculated to promote the growth of the 
finer cottons, a difference in opinion may probably exist.'' 

They thus conclude : — 

*' Out of all the varieties of seed which have been 
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sown, there is no reason for believing that any of those 
precautions so rigidly observed in attaining a fine pro- 
duce, by picking and choosing the finer seeds before 
sowing, has ever been pursued by experimentalists in In- 
dia; but, too glad to obtain the foreign seed in any shape, 
they have indiscriminately thrown the whole into the 
ground, and, to facilitate and nurture the rising plant, 
Have both watered and shaded it. Taking the experience 
of the west, and those smaller spots celebrated for cotton 
cultivation, as well as what the result of the past has fur* 
nished as a guide, it may be assumed, that the Upland 
Georgia and Egyptian is the seed best calculated for in- 
troduction into the interior and upland parts of India; 
while the Pernambuco, Peruvian, Seychelles, Bourbon, 
and Sea Island, may suit best along the line of coast. 
Another circumstance not less important than the fore- 
going, in forming an estimate of the capabilities of the 
Indian soil, must also be attended to, and that is, the 
poverty of the working farmer in this country, which is 
such that, to procure food for himself and family, and at 
the same time to meet the calls of the landlord and gov. 
ernment collector, he is compelled to force the powers of 
his soil to the utmost extent, and, as is well known to 
those who have resided in the provinces, to re-sow in the 
harvest-land of March seed that will ripen in October; 
or, as we have seen recorded in the body of this summa- 
ry, three diflferent kinds of seed at once, the whole of 
which ripens irregularly, leaving the longest, which is 
:usually either a cotton or sugar cane, to ripen last, amidst 
.the wretchedness of an impoverished soil — a system which, 
jf destructive to the proper development of the pods of 
the common annual herbaceous cotton plant of the coun- 
try, must be immeasurabl} so to the success of the foreign 
perennial trees of which we seek the introduction. 

** To define the provinces into which the culture can 
be introduced with the best chance of success, would be, 
in Hindostan, to eoumerate parts of Behar, the Dooab^ 
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6s|)ecial!y the banks of the Jumna, and the line of coun- 
try throuirh which the Delhi and Dpoab Canals run ; 
Rohilcinid, Biindelkund,'and the rich and fertile valley 
of the Nerbudda. Of the Western Provinces of the em- 
pire we have Guzerat, — the seaports of which, Surat and 
Boraoch, have been celebrated as cotton ports from the 
time of Arrian downwards ; the line of country extending 
along the Western Ghats to the Carnatic, where some of 
the finest cotton, as at Salt^m and Tinnivelly, which In- 
dia has ever produced, has been grown. 

**The last consideration, and one of vital importance, 
is the means which the society possesses for prosecuting 
this national work with efficiency. The least attention 
to the economy of a single institution, such as the Agri« 
cultural and Horticultural Society of India, although con- 
sisting of five hundred persons, the largest ever associated 
in a body in India, is sufficient to show its total incom- 
petency to embark on that enlarged and Uorkmanlike 
style of labor which shall at once develope the fitness of 
India to supply the cotton markets of the world, and ren- 
der the mother country independent of her foreign sup- 
ply. (Applause.) The offer of a fitting bounty, either 
by reducing the assessment on lands on which foreign 
cotton seed is grown, or by stimulating industry by larger 
grants as prizes, properly belongs to the state, whose 
revenues would be proportionably enhanced by such an 
enterprise, or to a body of capitalists anxious to reap a 
rich harvest of gain by so promising a speculation. All 
that the society can do is, to the utmost extent in its power, 
to give its funds gratuitously to the support of this na- 
tional culture, by continuing to introduce seed, and urge 
by every means at its disposal the adoption of the mea- 
sure, the success of which, if pursued on a large and per* 
sistent scale, and such only does the magnitude of the 
stake merit, must lead to a successful and lasting issue.'' 

I am exceedingly grateful for the attention you ha?e 
kindly given to these extracts. I have not read them 
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more for your benoBt than for the benefit of others who 
are not in this house to-night, by whom they will be read 
with interest. The pamphlet I have been permitted to 
use through the courtesy of the directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce ; it is doubtless the only copy in Manches* 
ter; therefore 1 could not withhold long extracts when I 
knew the question of cotton-growing in India was one of 
80 vital importance to the interests of this town. (Ap'- 
plause.) You see we ought to get cotton from India. — 
Every report and statement assures you, that India might 
supply the world with cotton. There are no contradic- 
tory statements here. Every thing is confirmatory.-— 
Why, then, do we not get cotton from India? I have a 
letter in my hand which forms an appendix to the report, 
and what the report does not tell you this letter shall. — 
Why do you not get your cotton from India ? Hear what 
the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Bengal 
writes to the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce in 
your own town of Manchester. Notwithstanding the 
fertility of the soil, its ability to produce every variety of 
cotton, its willingness to cherish foreign seed, and to 
give you as good a crop of American, of Pernambuco, of 
Egyptian^ and of Peruvian cotton, as you can obtain ia- 
digenously, — the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Bengal, says in this letter, — 

'* Under the existing system of government land reve- 
nue, the chamber is inclined to despair of India's being 
able to compete with America, and to supply England 
with cotton to any great extent. An abatement of the 
tax or rent on cotton lands, the chamber* sees no present 
prospect of government being prevailed on to accord." 

There is the reason. (Hear, hear.) The reason is 
not in the soil, not in the people, not in the seed, not in 
the climate; it is in the government, and they are un- 
wittingly crushing industry; taking the mainspring to 
exertion out of every peasant in the country ; for there U 
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DO regulating, no stimulating principle whalever. The 
collector con\es, and takes all Jie can get ; and the culti- 
vator ploughs, he sows, he harrows, he waters, he reaps, 
he picks, he cleans, he p^cks, for another ;. u.ud who 
works very diligently when he does that? 

Here, then, is something for a British India Society to 
do, — to press strongly u|x>n the friends of india ihe ne- 
cessity of taking away this grand, this master evil, as I 
will still call it. And the British philanthropist mny be 
summoned to do this. It is not the interest which men 
have in this question which will be sufficient of itself to 
accomplish this great object. There must be British 
capital ; there must be life from this country sent to that; 
but the revenue system must be amended, and that I be* 
lieve can only be effected by the union of all classes and ' 
interests in this philanthropic object, — sustained by the 
desire to do good to British India, to benefit the circum- ^n 
stances and the soul of the Indian. Where the mah of 
trade tarries, where he halts, where he stands still, the 
man of humanity goes on. Where the one attains his 
object, or turns aside from it, disheartened, the other still 
pursues his, laughs at impediments, and cries, '* it shall 
be done." (Applause.) 

Now, it is the object of the British India Society to 
get the removal of these grand hindrances to the prospe- 
rity of India ; and we do that with an ulterior object in 
view, — the bettering the condition of our fellow-subjects, 
the natives of that country. 

The means we shall adopt to advance our object are 
such as may be most candidly statf^d. We have nothing 
to conceal ; nothing about which we shall for a moment 
equivocate. We shall diffuse information by means of 
lectures, essays, the reprint of compendious works, and, 
as soon as possible, by the issuing of a periodical publi- 
cation. We sliall endeavor to demonstrate, to the entire 
conviction of our fellow-countrymen, that the grandest 
sphere which the world presents for the employment of 
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Britiisli capital is British India, in her agricultural capa^ 
city. We shall labor to keep prominently before the 
public mind, at the same time, the benevolent object of 
our ^'ociety, and to guard with the utmost care against the 
introduction of any distracting or adulterating principles. 
We shall vindicate the right of the cultivator — assert his 
title to be treated with respect, to be admitted to a share 
in the management of his own public affairs, and to havQ 
his ancient native institutions recognised and regarded. 
We shall fearlessly animadvert upon the character of the 
government, awarding credit where credit is due, and 
rejoicing in the first appearance of a disposition to relax 
the rigor of British rule in India. (Applause.) We shall 
deem it a solemn duty to bring into notice whatever sys* 
tems and regulations we deem injurious to the people of 
India, and derogatory to the dignity, honor, and useful* 
fulness of the British name. And the utterance of that 
word '* regulations," reminds me that I have with me at 
this moment a number of regulations at which, as Britons, 
we well may blush. What is one of them? Sirs, we 
meet here, none daring to make us afraid. Does any 
grievance afflict us, or any imaginary wrongs affect us, 
or any monopoly assail our commercial interests, or do 
we think that our liberties are yet too circumscribed? 
Halls, chapels, open areas, market places, exchanges, 
squares, are open to us, are hallowed ground, on which 
the foot of freedom loves to tread ; and every hill around 
your own great town may give you back the echo of your 
voice, when you uplift it in the cause of freedom ; and 
you may set at defiance, while peacefully and legally as- 
sembled, all efforts to scatter you, or to stifle the voice 
that is uttered on behalf of the great principles of truth 
and justice. And hence we get that which we seek, 
when we ask for that which is just, right, and reasonable. 
We get it when we deserve it ; that is, when we ask it 
with one heart and one mind. (Applause.) But may 
the people of India assemble ? No. The privilege of 
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telling one another their woes is denied them. Hear a 
regulation sent forth at Fort St. George, Madras, in 1831: 

** Persons twelve or more in number, assembling for 
riotous or rebellious purposes, or for the purpose of inter- 
fering with or obstructing the collection of the revenue, 
and refusing to disperse when called upon to do so by 
the local authorities, or re-assembling after having dis- 
persed, shall be liable to be tried by the court of circuit, 
and on conviction shali be sentenced to imprisonment, 
for a period not less than three nor exceeding ten years." 

Oh, if you knew why that was framed, and what would 
be regarded as an infraction of that regulation, you would 
not want me tell you what kind of government it was 
under which the people live where that regulation is in 
force. They cannot tell their wrongs ; they are forbid- 
den. They go from the thankless field to the miserable 
hut, and return again in the morning to toil, and retire 
again at eve ; and unless — as even the worm will turn 
again — suffering and oppression become intolerable, and 
ruffle even the spirit of the mild and docile Hindoo, he 
bears his wrongs till death, and dies yet unavenged. — 
(Hear, hear.) Now, I say, we shall deem it our duty to 
denounce and expose such regulations. Again, the at- 
tention and feelings which may be awakened we shall 
seek to direct into the best and most influential channels. 
The constituted authorities will not be overlooked in our 
endeavors to do good to India : they will be reminded of 
their responsibility — they will be urged to the performance 
of their duty — they will be given to understand, that our 
full determination is to carry to parliament, as the final 
court of appeals, the cause of the injured native of India ; 
and that while that cause shall never be sullied by cal- 
umny, vituperation, or causeless complaint, so neither 
shall it be disgraced by sycophancy, subserviency, or a 
timid submission to the unreasonable demands of any 
corporation, however ancient, however powerful, or how- 
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ever upheld by the smiles and co-operation of the state. 
(Great applause^) We know, sirs, that there are many 
causes predisposing our countrymen to look with interest 
and expectation to our possessions in the East. Within 
the last few days, since our last assembling here, we have 
received the intelligence of a victory which has brought 
under our immediate influence a large additional territo- 
ry — the position in which we stand to several nations on 
our eastern and soulh-easteru border — the state of our 
affairs with China — the laie desolating famine — the de- 
sire for a more abundant and cheap supply of cotton woof 
— the growing necessity for new outlets for our manu- 
factures, and the spirit of inquiry and discussion which 
has appeared in the court of proprietors — these and other 
circumstances operate to produce a general feeling of in- 
terest in the condition and prospects of India. These 
circumstances will afiect the minds of multitudes, while 
many more will regard with intense interest recent 
changes and events as connected with the social and 
moral improvement of the immense population of an em- 
pire thus mysteriously committed to our government and 
to our care. I might refer, too, to other and still nobler 
enterprises and plans respecting India ; but these are 
often dwelt upon, and dwelt upon more ably and elo- 
quently than I can hope to do. I do not, therefore, refer 
to the great and magnificent plans for the spiritual en- 
lightenment of that country. I deem it sufficient to say, 
that all these stand intimately connected with the on- 
ward progress and final consummation of our highest and 
purest hopes and aspirations respecting the inhabitants 
of Asia. Now, upon the principles I have maintained, 
by the measures I have explicitly stated, for the objects I 
have set before you in now six lectures, we intend to pur- 
sue the work upon which we have entered. *' Onward 1" 
shall be our motto. The spirit that never tired, that 
never quailed, while pursuing the great object of negro 
emancipation, has been invoked, has been awakened, is 
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now stirring; and what we did for the slave of the West 
shall be done for the Hindoo of the East. (Applause.) 
Our motives may be assailed ; they are assailed, and they 
will be again ; but we will vindicate our intentions by 
the consistency of our conduct and the meekness of our 
temper, rather than by the boldness and the loudness of 
our protestations. And, finally, our hope is in the Bri- 
tish people, in the religious and moral feelings of this na- 
tion, and in the God that rules the destinies of the world. 
We know He ever lives. Thrones may totter and fall ; 
princes and peers may flourish and may fade ; tyrants 
may exult in the attainment of their wicked objects for 
an hour ; but He who lives, the King of Nations, laughs 
to scorn the confederacies of mankind, and works out 
his own great ends, causing every thing to conspire to 
the accomplishment of that which is the greatest and best 
end of government. (Applause.) And, sirs, if we are 
co-workers with Him, the accomplishment of our object 
is sure; and all other things shall work together for our 
good. It is comforting to know, that, however weak, 
however few, however despised, however obscure, how- 
ever uninfluential, — if we have laid hold of a right prin- 
ciple, we shall yet triumph. And though that principle 
may be by many unseen, by many more condemned, and, 
when proclaimed, may bring upon those who first utter- 
ed the great truth, the charge of being visionaries and 
disturbers ; yet, when that truth is spoken out, the oppo- 
sition it created at first shall subside, and like the moun- 
tain, hurled into the ocean, shall find there a basis, and, 
lifting its head to heaven, be a beacon and a blessing to 
the world. (Applause.) 

Now, sirs, I have but to thank you for the patience 
with which you have listened to me through six long 
evenings. 1 have never come to this house but with a 
fainting spirit, having no confidence that the ability with 
which I was able to treat the subject would fix the atten- 
tion of so large a number of auditors. The number, [ 
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am glad, has not fallen off; and you have shown to-night 
that the interest is not diminished, I now lea^e ihe 
cause with those who arc around me. The Dritisti India 
Society has talien its stand. There are a few who, how- 
ever they may be aftecled by vicissitudes and changes, 
will still continue to advocate the caute: and for myself 
my prayer is: 

O ihau, Enthroned in (ilinl right, 
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kinydom shnlt extend — 
ike heaTen Ihy name eball fill, 
Ann men iike angeli da ihy will I — 

The Epiril nr liberty impart, 
Enlarge niyaoul, InHanie my heart, 
Shinn on my piith in morcy nhino, 
Prosper my week and make il thine 1 

As the lecturer resumed his seat, having spoken up- 
wards of two hours, he was greeted by his auditory with 
numerous rounds of applause, which did not cease for 
some minutes to echo through the spacious building. 

[Mr. Alderman Callendcr was then called to ihe ohair, 
and the following vote tvf thanks to Mr. Thompson was 
most enthusiastically passed by the meeting; — 

" That the grateful and cordial thanks of this meeting 
bo presented lo Geo. Thompson, E^q. for the lucid ex- 
planations which he has given to the inhabitants of this 
town on this and 5ve previous evenings, of ihe present 
slate or the British possessions in the East Indies." — 
[Great applause.] 



